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CliAPlKR  I 
TTir.  riAK\i:sT  tield 

A  iiAUVK^T  tic!,!  in  llic  fulnc.s  nf  iu  time  bon.ath  a 
I'lazeot    ,s,m   hi   niHl-Sq.tnnlKT.   a  Iiarvc^i   iid>l    ulu'n 
niachnuMy   was   still    iMuk.d   up,.,,   will,    .u>VKum   a.M 
tie  WM,KM,   a„<!  chiMreii  canu..   when  the  sheaves  luui 
all  been  Kd  i,,  ,^l.an  the  j^arnore,!  hclds.— a  scene  vital 
;'■'"'  l'n>y  htr.   woin.-M   in   piint   .h-esses  and  hi-  sun- 
I'-nnets.  ul„,  uicMe.l  thrir  rake-  „r.  ,lextrn.,.!v  i.lail- 
in-  a  stress  (,i  >traw,  sln.,i,c,l  t.,  hi„,i  ,,  .,i„„„  ;,  ^,,^,.,^- 
'"".  withnnt   a   certain   rustic   ,^race   n,   l.-ih   ,„,.,   and 
-""n:  men    with   >Kvve.   mlKnl    l„.l,   „,,   ,i,en-   I.n,wn 
••'•■MIS.  tlun-  ilannel  .shu't.  n,,en  at  the  cUar  >h,.u  in^.-  a 
I'airy  chest,   as>ahi..udy  active;  children   w-rkin-  hke 
1  '^•"-  parents  hm  with  a  certain  stiinnln>  ,,i  plar'ahnnt 
tl'-r   business:   sknv-r,  .Ihn^   wa^^.ms   hij^h   piled    wuh 
|^"I'K'n  wheat,  or  heie  a  team  in  waitin-   the  sleek  cart 
"'"•ses  hanginjr  their  heads,  drowsy  in  the  heat. 

A  scene  that,  conple.i  a.^  it  was  with  j^lentifuhiess 
^\as  pleasant  t.,  wnness  and  brought  .a  smile  ot'  -elf- 
'■■nj^ratukiiH^,  to  the  face  of  ,,ld  |.-anner  hall  ui„, 
"Kc  a  iMeld-Marshal  at  a  Review,  rode  round  the  lirld 
""  Ins  grey  cob.  orderin-  an.l  directino-  and  leaving  no 
'•'H;  free  ,n.n,  the  i.,c,ien,ent  of  !n>  .harp-eved  Miner- 
\iMon.  '  * 
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One  liulc  group  he  delected  working  apart  fr(jm 
tlie  rest  — a  woman  clad  like  the  others  in  cotton  dress 
and  sun-bonnet,  whose  shadin.L,^  eaves  hid  her  face  from 
him,  and  three  children,  a  girl  and  two  boys,  the  girl 
a  copy  of  her  mother  save  that  her  frock  v,as  protected 
by  a  pinafore,  the  Ixjys  in  blue  shirts  and  wcU-r-atched 
nether  garments,  whose  curious  shape  betrayed  labori- 
ous fashioning  from  some  discarded  i)aternal  pair ;  and 
trundled  along  with  them  and  never  .staid  beyond  the 
mother's  sight  or  call  of  her  voice,  a  lj;iby  girl  in  a 
hand-made  cart  of  wood,  sitting  contentedly  on  a  little 
Ilea])  of  clean  sacking. 

Old  Fall,  seeing  work  slackening  as  across  the  tields 
from  the  house  came  a  procession  of  youths  and  maids 
bearing  baskets  and  cans,  cans  that  gleamed  like  silver 
wIku  the  sun  caught  them,  turned  and  trotted  hi-  cob 
towards  this  same  little  group. 

The  woman  ttumed  as  he  approached  and  he  saw, 
as  all  along  he  had  known  he  would  see,  ^Irs.  W  intcrs- 
gill.   his   lu-id-carter's   wife.     A   line   woman  and  one 
on  whom  old  l";ill  would  not  ha\e  been  loth  to  exercise 
some  old  seigniorial  right,— a  gallant  compliment  per- 
haps or,  if  the  dame  had  looked  inviting,  an  admiring 
chuck    beneath    the    chin.     But    iliere    was    something 
about  this  woman  as  she  faced  him  —  and  her  attitude 
was  entirely   respectful  —  that   forbade  any  such  i<!le 
dalliance,  although  old  George  had  been  a  great  buck 
in  his  flay  and  still  boasted  at  the  farmers'  ordinary, 
when  a  little  heady  with  the  spirit  v.iih  v,hicli  he  had 
ceinented  a  bargain,  that  there  was  not  a  wom;m  }et 
who  had  ever  daunted  him. 

As  it  was,  George's  hand  —  a  poor  old  hand  it  had 
come  lo  be,  palsied  and  shaking, —  went  to  h\<  beaver; 
not  that  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  tlie  action 
from  him  for  it  was  one  of  his  old-fashioned  gallan- 
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tries  {o  uncover  to  any  wuinan,  be  she  great  or  liuin- 


ic. 


•■  Yvvy  warm  lu-day.  .Airs.  Wintersgill." 

"  It  is  \-cry  warm,  sir." 

'■  LUit  we  mustn't  grumljle.  It's  a  grand  harvest. 
Last  year  was  the  ruinati*jn  of  suuie.  I  kninv.  Tliis 
won't  make  up  to  them.  1  doubt,  though  it  does  to  me. 
X.-4hing  like  something  at  the  back  of  you,  eh.  Mrs. 
Wintersgill?  " 

"  I  suppose  nut,  sir." 

Battled  as  he  was  by  her  dcn.iureness.  he  still  re- 
garded her  cunsideringly.— a  rare  face  hers,  not  often 
t'le  type  <jf  face  found  among  her  class,  line  in  feature, 
tl^aiglitful  in  expression,  with  handsome  eyes  that, 
though  they  might  niirpor  a  hundred  dilTerent  mouds, 
sliewed  clearly  one  thing  — a  will  beliind.  It  would 
be  (lilhcult  to  re:.ist  a  cun.nnand  or  withstand  a  plea 
backed  by  those  e3-es. 

"1  always  notice  you  work  apart,  Mrs.  Winters- 
gill,"  he  said  at  last. 

"1  cannot  talk  and  work,  sir.'' 

The  old  man  grinned. 

"You  should  say  that  to  my  Ann.  She's  of  your 
thinking  exactly.  A  regular  downright  old  n'laid, 
Ann,  but  thorough.  That's  what  i  call  her,— thor- 
ough." 

"  I  hope  Miss  \!m  is  jjctter  to-day.  sir." 
"Aye,  she's  beiicr.  Sh.c'll  be  coming  into  the  helds 
la.er  on.  She's  bringing  her  line  friends  down  with 
'i>i"-  ^  L-.it  here's  the  allowance  coming.  You'll  be 
v..-.iiting  to  foregalher  uiili  [\;c  oiher>  hir  a  snack  and 
a  chat." 

"  Thank  yon,  sir,  but  mv  hu>bap.d  will  bring  me  what 
I  want." 

Here  was  a  chance  at  la^l  for  some  sly  thrust  tliat 
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sh.,ul(l  hrin-  tlu>  c-lair  t,.  tliat  impassive  face  of  Iiors 
:iiul  M-nd  Imn  chuckling  away,  well  pleased. 

"^■<■Il''■.   a    rare   liu>hand.   that  of  y(.iirs,-    ^aid   old 
C.eor<4e  lall,  witli  a  know  iiij^  I,jok. 

IJut  there  was  no  hln^h.  no  baslifulnei^s. 

"  f    owe    hlni    evci ylhino-,"    ..];e    said    simpl)-.     The 
gravuy   in  lur  eyes,   as   slie  said   it.  disconcerted  him 
He  tinned  Ins  col/s  head  abrnptlv  and  trotted  awav 
mutterni.^-  into  his  -rizzk-d  red  heard  as  he  went.—    '  ' 

"Damn  it.  but  .she's  as  icy  as  she's  handsome,  that 
woniaii." 

_    When  lie  had  -one  the  hahv  bcyan  to  crow  and  clan 
Its  hands.  ' 

it  was  the  "  rare  hu>band  "  wlio  was  comintr  towards 
them,  a  plate  of  Inxad  and  cheese  in  ..ne  hand,  in  the 
other  a  ydlow  mug  foaming  to  the  brim  with  home- 
brewed Inrr.  [fe  handed  them  t,.  hl^  u  ,  !e,  who  pois- 
ing the  mug  hrmly  ..n  the  stubble,  brg.an  t,,  break  the 
cheese  an<l  bread  into  portions  for  the  children,  whilst 
the  man.  taking  the  clamorous  youngster  from  its 
wnnden  cirt.  sat  <lown  upon  a  tru>s  of  .straw  and 
began  to  fondle  it. 

-\'"t  a  himdred  yards  away  the  otlu^r  harvesters 
gathered  about  the  .serving-maids  with  their  cans  and 
baskets,  and  with  tongues  responding  alreadv  to  the 
s.ikmg  ot  their  master's  ale.  discussed  the  wuniau 
W  intersgill   in  Idw  tones. 

^'  i  low   she  do  set  herself  up,  to  be  sure." 
"Such   as    we   ain't   good   enough    for   the   like   of 
blie." 

'•Uh.it's  the  mystery  — that's  what  J  should  like 
to  he  at,     said  a  stout  woman. 


•vnd   an 


<iid 


wiseacre,  the  wit  of  the  group,  an- 
swered her  as  he  wiped  hi.>  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand. 
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"^Vhe^  a  wn„,,,n  has  Icann  (,•  h,,M  h,,  ^  'tis 

the  greatest  niy.terv  of  all.  nii..„s  -  '" 

/f,  as  tl,e  o-ossips  sai.l.  there  was  a  niv.terv  -,bont 
Inswnman.n.-^.ssible  fn,m  her  look  .,hhn^^^^^^ 
■  -  1^  ^at  hesHle  her  husband,  erun.blin,-  in       r  '   !    ' 
'[''  '"-wl  and  duese  she  ha<I  taken  bni  n.4  eate      dn 
si-c  was  thn,kn,,-  of  it  then,  reminded    it  is    i     h-     ' 
S|.ne  d,r.nolo,iea!  sin.brny  in  the  da       r    J  '    •  J^ 

n,    fanner  s.dl   and  n..reeh,sivewhieh.^;2; 
^u-    seareelv    know    ]i,,w     Jnrks   ,,<    K-,  i        '   ■ 'W^^^^^ 

Jniie.  Ihf  liltle  j;.j,]  ,  ,■„,-„     ,,^^-,,    ,  , " 

;?:;':: :  '^  •^"^-  "--"■  '-i '-» <...  .1;.' :■ :: .':  ;:„^ 

■  is  ,1  _.  irj  s,  awaited  her. 
Witi,   eharaeteristic  hcnestv  she  bul   f-,i 
f'-.-n,  the  Iinnic  she  was  leavi^u.  ''^  ""''""•^' 

!"lRnn,:,,.o.   ,1,,.,  l,',,   L      n     ."'n.:':'  "■";''"'"g  .•>"<! 

>>    '^'i  •^'>'-ts  of  bvways.  before  thev  reached 
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the  spct  where  he  considered  it  safe  for  them  to  board 
tlic  c(.)ach. 

'["here  had  boon  no  l;i-sinc^  at  the  ,G;ato,  no  cmljracing, 
nothing  in  fact  to  bctr.iy  to  the  owls  who  were 
philosophic,  nv  to  the  moon,  which  might  be  sympa- 
thetic, that  llic  two  were  no  longer  mistress  and  serv- 
ant Imt  eloping  lovers:  and  in  sodth  calf-love,  strictly 
speaking,  with  its  mixtitre  of  monkeyish  cm-iositv  and 
titillated  animalism  had  had  little  to  do  witli  this  llight 
in  the  dark.  She.  poor  child,  in  this  desperate  act 
was  seeking  rcfnge  from  such  tyranny,  such  ojipres- 
sinii  and  sr.ch  a.bandonmcnt  as  is  veritalilc  torture  to 
young  and  ardent  souls;  and  him,  the  one  friend  of 
her  short  life.  Fate  h.ad  almost  fnrced  into  the  p.jsition 
of  her  rescuer. 

Tlic  episode  indeed  voas  one  to  the  youth  nf  acute 
embarrassment.  She  herself  had  suggested  marriage 
witii  him  as  her  only  chance  of  escape,  l)nt  quite 
frankly  and  with  no  niore  notir^n  of  what  the  state 
might  entail  than  a  babe  in  arms;  for  though  brought 
up  by  her  father's  mistress  and  sm-rounded  by  c.  >ndi- 
tions  tliat  had  made  tliem  tlie  pariahs  of  the  county, 
they  had  aflected  her  innocence  no  more  than  tlie  black 
mould  surrounding  a  snowdrop  has  tiic  power  t<:>  sullv 
the  perfection  of  it:^  whiteness. 

Hut  he  knew  and  was  wholesomely  frightened  and 
would  willingly,  when  they  had  been  scarce  an  hour 
on  the  rriad,  have  taken  her  back  again,  had  he  not 
known  as  well  as  she  the  indignities  tint  w^uld  be 
heaped  upon  her. 

So  they  cominued  their  v,-ay  —  nominally  brother 
and  sister — so  innocent  the  maiden,  so  determined  the 
youtli  in  no  way  t')  betray  her  irust  in  h.im,  —  soine- 
times  afoot,  sometimes  by  stage,  sometimes  more  ad- 
venturously—  because  it  was  a  noveltv  Uj  them  both 
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—  by  rail,  until  tlicy  had  not  only  crossed  tlie  borders 
of  their  native  county  but  v.ere  well  beyond  it,  lis^ht- 
iii.H-  at  last  upon  a  mill-town  in  Lancashire  as  their 
ultimate  goal. 

Here  ilicy  tarried,  he  seeking  worl;,  she  hiding  in 
tlie_  single  room  he  had  taken  im-  her,  for  three  weeks 
wliilst  their  banns  were  being  put;  and  bv  that  time 
th.iugh  she  herself  showed  nothing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary fricndliiicss  and  simple  desire  to  get  the  de-d  done 
so  that  she  miglit  consider  herself  sal^e.  his  — whether 
from  propinquity  or  the  natural  effect  upon  his  senses 
ol  her  personality  and  her  s-x  — had  changed;  and 
he  had  cnmc  to  find  in  her  what  men  do  find  in  the 
womim  they  regard  as  tlie  complement  and  promise 
f^f  their  lives. 

_    So  one  Sunday  morning  before  the  customary  serv- 
ice they  were  married,  the  Parson,  who  tied  the  knot, 
sccntuig  nothing  extraordinary  in  eithen;  for  the  girl' 
v/Iio  on  the  Alnnday  was  to  begin  work  at  the  same 
mill  as  her  husband,  had  alrearlv  dressed  Iicr^clf  for 
the  part;  and  in  her  stuff  skirt  and  rhe  shawl  folded 
nnt  wuhout  effect  about  her  head,  there  wa?  nothino- 
to  distmguish  her  to  the  casual  observer  from  those 
y.lio  on  the  morrow  would  be  her  luaies.     Though  be- 
ing generally  accuM.,med  to  rounrl  up  his  couples  for 
matrimonial   ties   with   th.reatenings   of   wrath    in   the 
v.-nrld  to  come  and  oppmhriuin  in  tliis,  somethmg  in 
i'^'ir   demeanour,— shy,    child-like,   and    certainly    be- 
traymg    no    secret,    premature    nibbling    at    forbidden 
inut.  had  pleased  the  clergyman  greatlv;  and  he  had 
Miuled  benignly  up-m  the  bri-ic  and  cnngratulatcd  them 

They  had  spent  the  re^t  of  that  dav  in  the  country  — 

■•  ■■-  :-..'..u  ,.,^   iwuii  ID  ^oiiie  moors  (jii 

^vl^.dl  the  heatner  ha<l  already  faded  to  patches  of  red 
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rust  amnn^c:  the  ydldwing-  bracken;  aiu ,   ...,u>,nuj; 

till  tile  stars  Avcre  r-ul.  when  tluv  inaWc  l!u  ir  way  to 
licr  rM,,ni,  where  the  laiKlla<Iv.  <iirre<I  lo  kin^lline^'^  by 
the  mnniin-'s  event,  u-hirb.  in  sjute  of  caution  the 
loclg-cr  had  been  miable  to  hide  fmni  her,  had  pre- 
pared a  uiarria-e  supper  for  them  of  Spanish  onions 
with  white  sauce,  which  she  a-^-n-ed  i!uiii  was  a  di^h 
at  once  cheap,  nutritions  and  iillino-  and  \erv  much  in 
accordance  with  their  financial  position,  the  last  of  the 
bridegroom's  sa\ing^  ha\ino-  i,,.en  expen.lcd  on  the 
rlng^ 

Iduis  they  be-an  their  new  life  as  man  and  wife 
whether  tr,r  weal  or  woe.  for  sncli  tra-edv  as  might 
make  even  the  g.'ds  weep,  or  coinedv  at  which  tlidr 
neighbonrs.  tongue  in  cheek,  might  smile  derisively  J 
leave  to  the  reader.  (  ertain  it  i>  that  no  Providence 
intervened  to  save  either  from  what  miglit  easily  prove 
to  be  an  irrevocable  mistake. 

So  far  as  they  ^vere  able  to  learn,  no  attempt  had 
been  marie  to  tnid  their  whereabouts,  not  even  pursuit 
^;n  hrn  disc. very.  [(  was  ,.ot  until  long  afterwards 
that  by  mere  chance  they  learnt  the  cause.  That  very 
day  ot  then-  ilight  her  father's  creditors  had  swooned 
down  upon  the  place  and  he.  escaping,  had  been  as 
much  a  tugitixe  as  tliev. 

However,  they  were  married  and  if  fruitfulness  be 
any  proof  of  nuptial  happiness,  and  there  are  M.mc 
old-faslnoned  folk  who  still  believe  it  is  theirs  was 
no  niggardly  share.  J^or  the  tlr.t  six  years  came 'a 
cnild  on  an  average  of  every  eighteen  montlH.  though 
whether  due  to  the  youth  or  incapacity  of  the  mother 
or  to  tne  conditions  of  their  life,  which  were  uncon- 
.Qomal  (,,  bMth  parent,  but  must  have  been  a  martvr- 
dom  t,.  her.  it  seemed  at  lirst  as  if  thrv  won!.!  A.- 
succeed   in   rearing 


one.     And  this  fact,  d 
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to  ihein  on  eacli  catastrophe  which  wrung  equally  tlie 
hearts  of  both,  gave  an  impulse  of  duty  to  the  inclina- 
tion, which  all  alcn-  had  urged  them  to  return  as  soon 
as  was  feasible  to  their  native  county,  he  in  his  work 
amonp.-i  the  horses  which  he  lo\cd,'  she  to  the  open 
skies  and  green  spaces  i>i  the  iields,  which  e\en  in 
her  neglected  childhood  liad  been  her  conifcjrt  and  her 
passion. 

Even  so  with  necessity  backing  natural  .lesire  and 
sniiic  homesickness.  alniMst  another  decade  ])asse(l  be- 
fore they  had  been  able  to  effect  their  plan.  Eor  how- 
ever fond  of  '■  bosses  ■"  and  capable  in  management 
ot  thun  Tom  nn'-lit  be.  it  proved  difficult,  with  the 
pallor  of  confinement  and  a  town  u\)nv.  his  face  and 
the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  mechanical  labour  about 
his  ivrs(.n,  to  convince  s,.ine  Inndy  farmer  <.r  loud- 
voiced  squire  of  the  fact. 

His  chance  came  at  last  when,  taking  advantage  of 
some  public  lu.liday,  To,n  had  made  his  way  to  the 
hirnigs  held  at  some  remote  town  u[)on  the  border. 
As  well  as  the  hirin.gs  there  was  a  fair:  and  to  the  fair 
had  come  no  less  a  person  than  old  George  Fall,  well 
known  even  in.  those  parts  for  prosperity  and  a  special 
breed  of  sheep. 

_  ■'  "fi.  nobbut  to  tend  carthor.ses,"  Tom  had  .said  that 
jiight  when,  returning  .successful  from  his  cpiest,  lie  had 
J''"ked  — with  rueful  niemory  possiblv  of  his  voun-er 
'lays  ,,f  eords  and  thoroughbreds  — at  the  half-sove- 
reign with  which  as  God's  pennv  old  Fall  had  <-e„er- 
ou-sly  sealed  the  engagement —"  but  there's  thc^mas- 
tcr  s  galloway  and  he  says  as  how  his  son  scmietimes 
runs  a  hunter  or  two." 

^^^  There  was  another  advantage  in  Mr.  Fall's  offer  — 
••■''■;t^^i  ncnhci-  iMfiiiioued  it  —  ins  part  ot  the  world 
\va.  tar  enough  from  their  own  Riding  — so  that  even 
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if  their  story  lia(]  !)ccn  brnitcd  there,  it  must  by  now 
have  (!)C(1  into  fori^etinhicss. 

i\ncl  that  had  been  eighteen  months  ago. 

Her  husband,  rising  as  he  spoke  and  putting  the 
reluctant  child  back  into  ii.-^  cart,  broke  in  upon  her 
musing  — 

"  Th'  bosses  look  in  grand  fettle  to-day,  ch, 
missus?  " 

I  lis  wife  looked  fp'm  the  broad  grin  of  mingled 
pride  and  ]  casurc  upon  his  tanned  face  to  a  team  teth- 
ered behind  her,  their  great  heads  slack,  their  broad 
backs  glistening  in  the  sun.  their  muzzles  buried  deep 
in  their  bags  of  fodder:  and  a  smile,  that  \va^  half 
tender,  b.alf  v/istful  and  withal  strangely  pathetic 
lighted  the  gra\ity  of  her  face. 

"They  do  that,"  she  said  heartily.  "'There's  a  dif- 
ference in  them  since  you  had  the  care  of  them,  Tom." 
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Taxi:  jihickcd  her  ninllicr's  ^]ec\"e. 

'■  \  nil's  some  ladies  and  gcnUcnKii  coming  into  the 
field,  mother." 

1  he  carter's  wife  raised  herself  erect,  pas'^ing  one 
h'.-i,\vn  capable  hand  beneath  her  snn-bonnct  to  brush 
avwiy  ihc  sweat  with  which  the  heat  of  tlie  afternoon 
and  lier  excriinn  had  beaded  her  forehead.  She  was 
s!i!!  a  little  away  from  the  olliers.  and  alone  with  lane, 
'ilie  boys  had  joined  their  father:  and  the  baby'girl. 
(tirled  np  upon  the  sacking  at  the  bottom  of  her  cart 
a;iil  with  a  truss  of  straw  for  a  pillow,  was  sleeping 
peace  fnlly. 

i  h.e  scene  in  the  field  was  even  more  active  than  it 
had  been  as  old  I'all  on  his  grey  cob  rode  from  group 
t'»  group  —  exhortation,  witticism,  encouragement  on 
his  tongue,  his  eye  on  tlie  weather;  and  froni  it  there 
rnse  a  sort  of  hum  — the  kind  of  sound  one  associates 
lii-tinctivcly  with  work  whether  it  be  in  oi)en  field,  bee- 
hi\e  or  factory. 

Cleaving  the  sound  and  — so  clear  was  the  atmo- 
sphere—reaching Mrs.  Wintersgill  and  Jane  quite  dis- 
i:vtly,  came  a  woman's  laugh,  as  Miss  Fall  and  her 
fnends  entered  the  field  In-  the  gap  of  the  gateway  and 
stood  looking  round. 

Two  only  of  the  groups  were  recognisable  by  the 
\vnman  standing  with  her  back  to  the  sheaves  she  had 
J";_t  set  in  stook.— the  doctor  — he  had  attended  her- 
seit  and  her  children  tliat  winter  — and  the  master's 
son.  young  George,  easily  distinguishable  indeed  by  his 
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■kcness  to  h,s  s,re-the  same  features  though  unaged 
brou-n  eyes  and  red  hair  and  withal  ,he  same  att.Jch- 

ment  to  a, >ettieoat,  perhaps  nUus  ca.e  aavn.uated.  and 
"'••^■'!  ''•->'!  ''-l-'nMhat  afternoon  t,.  the  sncielvofl 
-sers    guests    n.s,ead--as    sn,„c    thought,    hi.    sister 
M^    them.-.,    hcing    het.er    cn,pl.,,d    after    his 
Icillier.s  supervisory  lashion  about  the  liehls 
"^'>ns_yo„„g  Mrs.   Top!,.-nn  walking  wi,h   Master 

"'     ,    ^^  -^"."-     sa,d   lane,  who  k„ou-  them  all  partiv 

from  the  gossip  of  h.:-  -on.pani.Hs  at  tl,e  DauK.  s'i.onl 

a  tly  heeanse  she  had  pcueu-.ncd  further  into  the  netgh- 

bo  rhood   than   her  n.oth.r.      Indee<l   Jane    fre,|uemlv 

una:     a,   as  Bnntthorpe  wid,  '  a-   father,  who  wa'. 

usohappyaswhenheeottldstowoneofhisehil- 

icr  hi.  load,  whether  OM-n  he  ^^  as  taking  l,>  iH-  ground 
-  jv.,,  to  he  hrough,f.,nMhc  newly  opened  sta^C: 
"•''     -';''"N    hot     and     sntdluu;     f r,  .„    the    hrewerv 

;;^-';-i''^-asextrenKdypK.a.,:.  ,,,.a,  hvtlu   w^^^^^ 

bough  on  .sueh  oeeasions  one  had  enher  to-,,,:  hv  t; 
U,yatherss,deorelseiogstraddlew,seon.h     h, 
baek  of  the  sha.'t  horses,  hobbledeltov  hoots  danHin, 

bH^Lirhair'"^^-^- 

lliat  y.nmg  George  showcl  „,    :,;„!  i.-,:,tc  -.vl,,-,,  l„. 

en  ugh  ,„w,n  a  g,m,l  of  approval  fro,„  ol.l  l„l|.  „„„ 

dre  s  of  so,™  son  of  „u,l|  „i,l,  p:,|o  blue  sprigs  up,., 
It.  as  q„a,„t  ,„  dcsigu  as  its  llouueos  were  an  ac     e 
am    ,.s  .tarcl,i„ess  den,uro,  a  coUagc  bo„„e.  of  D"" 
^  able  ..raw  ni.h  a  urea.h  nf  rose"  al*.ut    he  cr  Z 
.n,.l  l,o,,ea  I,  .he  hri,„.  „,„,.e  roses  nes.ling  aga,,'   Tr 
brown  hn,r,  ,o„„g  M.s.  Tnphan,.  it  ,„  ',„•  eve,  oW 
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fa-hiontHl  and  over-sedate,  was  as  pretty  a  picture  that 
aficriioou  as  sun  or  man  cuuld  lo.  ik  np^n.  Mrs. 
Oliver,  wallnn.^-  Ixdiind  her  hmtlier  ;ui(l  Miss  Fall  and 
slnick  l-y  licr  si.-,tvr-inda\\ 's  laugh,  luokod  after  her 
enviously. 

'■  I'dcanor  always  looks  well."  she  said  to  herself  — 
MiN.  (Jli\er  was  prune  \n  mental  curritations  -"  he- 
raiise  she  always  is  v/cll.'' 

\iid  Mrs.  Oliver  sighed  so  luguhriously  that  Miss 
I'all.  tliinking-  they  were  walking  too  fast,  slackened  her 
pace. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Oliver  had  much  rea.son  to  sigh.  In 
her  own  pretty,  in-ii/id  way  she  had  been  considered 
ratlier  ;i  hclle  heiure  her  marriage;  and  even  to-day 
til  'Ugh  hn-  gny  abaca  ( Mr^.  Oliver  could  not  afford 
^tarchcd  materials  on  account  of  the  washing  and  al- 
ways wore  a  r  ne  or  U-ss  modified  crinoline  for  the 
same  reasun  I'lal  is  saiel  to  lia\e  caused  the  French 
'■.ni|)re>s  t^  iniruduce  iheni)  scarcely  perhaps  chal- 
lenged cnnip.irison  with  her  sister-in-law"s  Mne  and 
^  white  mudin,  sh"  was  still  ;.  pretty  en.  .ugh  WMiian  in 
-  spile  of  a  certain  fret  fulness  that  circuin>iances  and  a 
sense  of  dl-usage  had  hroughi  to  her  f.ice. 

Old  i'all  had  reached  them.— all  smiles,  gallantry 
J  aihl  heanu'iig  ho.spitalily.— henduig  low  ,.\er  .Mrs.  'I'op- 
ham's  hand  and  equally  low  —  clii v. droits  (,ld  s,  .nl  that 
he  was  — (uer  that  of  her  sister-in-law,  and  sliaking 
Ills  palsied  old  fist  roguishly  at  James  Oliver,  whom  he 
Mill  regarded  as  a  daring  ar.d  youthful  practitioner 
lli'JUgh  he  ha  attended  hiiu  now  for  some  years  and 
liad  only  a  few  months  ago  pulled  liini  successfully 
tliroi.gh  a  severe  illness.  "  X..ne  of  vour  daniiM-d  ck- 
1  peninents  upon  me,  sir."  old  Fall  had  warned  him 
I  upon  (hat  occasion:  and  his  .salutation  to-day  seemed 
i    to  express  somethin!;  h.-a  sm  ;nuc!;  =^i  ihc  old  distrust 
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as  ut  iiall-amused  tolerance  at  the  idta  that  one  he  had 
dangled  familiarly  tipon  his  knee,  shculd  have  cunie 
to  know  more  than  he  did  of  the  ways  and  mysteries 
of  his  own  carcass. 

IL-i  manner  to  tl;e  }'uung  lawyer  was  more  cere- 
monious. Like  James  01i\er.  who  had  succeeded  in 
the  medical  practice  of  the  neighljourlujocl  the  old  doc- 
tor, to  whom  in  ihe  fa>hion  of  that  day  lie  had  been 
first  apprenticed  and  then  ])ariner,  ]\Ir.  ^"ophani  too 
—  wlioni  oUl  (Jeurgc  rememiered  catching  as  a  strip- 
ling after  apples  —  liad  stepped  i"  o  a  dead  man's 
shoes;  and  though  he  displayed  a  grip  and  acumen 
c([ual  to  his  predecessor's  and  fully  balancing  in  ef- 
fectiveness that  apj)eal  of  his  broiher-indaw's  (though 
in  a  different  walk  of  life)  to  po[iulariiy.  cue's  .em- 
p, ir;d  alfairs  are  aftL'r  all  a  nie^'r  que-titju  than  one's 
bc^dily  weaknesses;  so  that  it  was  perhaps  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  oUl  Fall's  greeting  of  him  should  be 
less  curdial  than  that  he  had  accorded  to  the  doctor, 
displaying  indeed  —  in  >pite  of  extra  politeness  —  not 
i.nlv  re>ervc  but  a  something  that  was  curiou^sly  akin 
to  dislike  not  untinctured — if  the  idea  was  not  ridicu- 
lous associated  with  such  an  one  as  old  George  —  with 
fear. 

That  Mr.  Topham's  bearing  under  tin-  temiM-raiy 
awkwardness  was  all  it  should  be,  goes  without  saying. 
So  respectful  that  those  who  did  not  care  for  the  law- 
yer might  have  described  it  as  obsequious;  or  was  it 
only  merely  a  very  excusable  —  what  our  Gallic 
neighbours  call  cinprcsscnu-nt, —  a  sort  of  over-eager- 
ness, very  natural  jierhaps  under  the  circumstances,  to 
dispel  by  a  show  of  extra  respectfulness  whatever  no- 
tion of  distrust  or  di  .like  might  be  col)Wcbbing  some 
remote  corner  of  that  old  brain,  getting  very  old,  alas, 
and  so  liiuch  less  clear  than  it  had  been. 
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W'lialevcr  the  cause  uf  this  secret  aversion  of  his, 
(](!  Fall  was  not  the  man  i(j  withstand  for  long  the 
lawyer's  heartiness;  r.i  •-,  with  that  grand  harvest  field 
at  the  back  of  him,  to  re>i-t  displaying  —  naively 
enough  but  wiih  child-like  confidence  —  sumething  of 
its  abundant  promise.  lie  talked  to  sympathetic  listen- 
ers. Like  mo.-^t  of  their  neighbours  in  a  district  tliat 
^',as  purely  agricultural  the  tastes  of  both  men,  apart 
from  their  professions,  followed  the  common  bent. 
The  lawyer  had  lii^  herd  of  Alderne_\-<,  his  half-dozen 
S(/Uthdowns,  his  fat  i)astures  edging  the  river;  wdnl.->t 
James  Oliver's  dream  —  like  most  dreams  never  to  be 
realised  but  not  without  its  consolati'jn  and  its  stimu- 
lus—  was  some  mnorland  farm,  to  which,  his  work 
diiue,  he  m'glit  retire  aud  end  his  days  in  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  and  no  diuht  delusive  peace. 

As  the  men  talked  the  ladies  drew  together.  Indeed 
before  ^Irs.  Topham,  ])crhai)S  to  check  George's  gal- 
lantries (and  being  old  friends  and  iila\fello\vs  George 
considered  him-elf  ])rivileL:ed),  or,  reading  in  lier  hus- 
band's face  a  hint  of  n'arital  displeasure,  had  already 
dropped  George's  arm  and  joined  his  sister,  who.  tall, 
il:!n.  reserxcd,  her  dre^s  of  the  severest,  discarding 
crinolines  and  simulating  fulnesses  as  for  herself  at 
least  hypercritical  and  inconvenient,  looked  though  the 
youngest  the  eldest  ot  the  three.  An<l  yet  there  was 
a  kindness  in  Ann  Fall's  eyes,  a  benevolence  in  her 
manner,  a  sincerity  in  her  speech  that  made  her  justly 
beloved  by  all  those  who  really  knew  her. 

Irs.  Oliver's  manner  towards  her  was  polite,  as 
Mrs.  Oliver  always  was  polite  to  her  husband's  patients, 
particularly  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  big  cheque 
with  as  little  ado  as  old  Mr.  Fall ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
friendly.  And  indeed  there  could  hardly  be  much  in 
common  between  little  Mrs.  Oliver  with  her  sn.aii  aiins 
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and  hopc^.  liov  nursery  fn.ll  "f  (.-hildrcn,  her  nuinlings. 
her  struyi^les.  her  plumts  atvl  lier  ^'entilities,  and  lliis 
.'dnuLSt  virile  creature,  full  of  ijotmlialily  yet  eianip^d 
and  hound  hv  I  IxU.iw  not  -Aliat  tli-ahilities  of  her  sex 
iiiid  of  eoiiventiou.  and  doomed  in  the  end  to  Ujok  on 
passively  al  a  tragedy  these  same  tiunqs  were  to  make 
her  powerless  to  present. 

Ihit  hetween  youuL;  Mr:-,  'i'opham  and  Ann  Fall 
there  had  heeii  fnend>hi[)  of  the  closest  from  their 
childhood;  and  oue  that  had  so  far  triumpluuuly  with- 
stood tl'.e  strain  that  marriage  generally  imi)oses  ou 
wt  'men's  conhdences. 

Walking  thus  togetl.  *hey  reached  the  spot  where 
lane  anil  Mrs.  W  ini  ^^1',  were  working  and  the 
wooden  cart  with  the  sleeping  child  upon  its  heap  of 
sacking. 

Tt  was  Mrs.  Topham.  less  n^ed  than  Ann  [-"all  to 
seciu's  like  this  and  with  keener  intuitii^n  for  the  really 
hcaniifnl  tk.u!  her  sister-indaw,  who^c  glance  lit  tlrst 
u[iiin  the  little  group  auil  halted  at  this  rude  cradle  with 
Something  of  tenderness  mingling  with  her  admiiation. 

"Look.  Sarah:  look,  ,\nn.  Wdiat  a  pretty  -hilil! 
llow  I  should  like  to  paint  her." 

An,d  Mrs.  Topham  sighed,  a  sigh  caused  ]iartly  hy 
the  recollection  of  how  her  educatiiMi  h.id  coin[)ri--ed 
the  merest  smattering  of  the  line  arts:  and  partly  be- 
cause she  knew  (jm'tc  well  that  if  she  had  attem])ted  to 
paint  after  her  marriage,  her  husband  might  ha\c  been 
uxoriously  indulgent,  but  old  Mrs.  Topii.'im  ni<)st  cer- 
tainly W(juld  have  been  indignant  at  wh.it  she  would 
h.i\e  considered  in  a  matron  an  outrageous  waste  of 
time. 

Mrs.  Oliver  neither  notieeil  her  sister-in-law's  sigh 
nor  the  child.  She  had  stooped  to  remove  a  wisp  of 
straw,  liiat   was  clinging  to  the   front  of  iicr  alpaca, 
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with  the  air  of  cne  to  whom  babies  were  no  hjiii^er  a 
liuvcliy. 

But  Miss  i-^iii.  laNiiig  a  fiiii^er  one  inomcut  hghtly 
i.u  the  cliild's  cheek,  .^puke  first  to  Mrs.  Tophani,  then 
■i       to  the  neither. 

"  Ves,  she  is  a  picture,  isn't  she?     I^  this  the  little 
:jil.  who  was  born  after  you  came  to  us,  Elizabetli?" 

'■  ^\N  mam,"  saiil  tlie  carter's  wife. 

'■  She  look-;  very  liealthy,"  said  young  Mrs.  Top- 
ham. 

"  She  is  very  healtiiy,  mam." 

The  healthiest  of  them  all  T  think,  don't  you?" 
said  Miss  Fall  with  a  glance  at  Jane.  "  Though  the 
boys  look  well  enough." 

"There's    nothing    like    the    country     Un-    children, 
mam,"  said  the  carter's  wife. 
.        "  \ou  did  not  always  live  in  the  cwuntrv  then?  "  said 
%   Mrs.  Topham. 

"  Xo,  mam,"  said  ine  carur's  wife;  and  th.e  "u<^" 

-|   though  perfectly  re-pect  ful   was  so   full  (.f  roerve,   it 

seemed  definitely  to  check  any  furllier  communication. 

"I  hope  \vc  shall  see  yon  and  the  ciiildren  at  the 
i  larvc  I  Supper  to-niglit,"  said.  Ann  Fall  plea.sanlly. 

"  I  think  not,  mam,"  said  the  carter's  wife.  "The 
ciiildren  will  ]>r  tired:  tliMugh  1  thank  you" — she 
seemed  to  hesitate  as  if  tlie  homely  phrase  came  lag- 
gard to  her  lips,  "  I  thank  yiiu  kindly." 

"  She  .seems  a  very  superior  sort  of  woman."  said 
young  Mrs.  Toj^ham,  when  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"Siie's  rather  a  mystcr>',"  began  .\iin  lall.  Mrs. 
Oliver  interrupted  her. 

"  ^  our  father's  beckoning  to  us."  she  said. 

"  He  wanli  us  to  join  him  at  tea  under  the  tree."  said 
J  Ann,  hastening  her  steps. 
M     Long  afterwards,  when  her  ciiiidren  were  growing 
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lip.  All-.  'liiplKim  ii-cil  b>  ilc-crilx'  in  them  thai  ai'ter- 
iiiHiii   ill  (.1,1   .Mr.    I'air^  Iiai\c<t  i'lclcls ;  and  the  supper 
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th-neii  lu  ih(>  slack-yard,  they  liad  fulluwed  in  one  of 
tlie  e!n[)ty  wag-guns  under  Master  George's  convov. 

Mrs.  Tophani  used  to  speak  ui  it  not  without  a  cer- 
tain regret  fur  a  simplicity  that  even  then  was  passing 
away  (few  of  ^Irs.  Topham's  compeers  now-a-days 
would  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  drive  in  a  farmer's  wag- 
gon), and  ^\it]l  some  amount  of  glamour  no  doubt, 
■which  is  as  iuseparable  from  one's  remembrance  of  old 
fond  things  as  the  mists  from  a  distant  prospect  or  the 
glow  that  caps  the  hill  beyond  our  boiu-ne.  But  so 
vividly,  so  clearly,  that  Henry,  the  youngest  of  her 
children  and  the  one  to  whom  she  told  the  story  often- 
tst,  could  with  little  trouble  picture  the  whole  scene  — 
the  moonlight  cold  up(ni  the  iiaked  fields,  the  ladies' 
laughter  when  the  waggon  wheels  bumped  over  the 
uneven  stubble,  young  George's  boisterous  driving, 
the  press  of  harvesters  in  the  narrow  lane,  alert  still 
for  all  the  hard  day's  toil  tmd  as  trit:mphant  as  their 
master  at  its  successful  close. 

And  then  the  big  barn  with  its  long  table,  that  had 
taken  full  half  a  dozen  great  damask  cloths  from  :Miss 
Fall's  napery  closet  to  cover  it,  its  load  of  plenty  that 
would  not  have  starved  a  regiment,  and  the  whole  lit 
with  candles,  that  giutered  in  the  draughts  and  could 
not  —  for  all  they  did  their  best  —  dispel  the  shadows 
that  lurked  in  the  remoter  corners  or  light  up  the  raft- 
ered roof. 

The  guests.  :Nrrs.  Topham  told  Henry,  had  sa^  down  in 
old-time  fashion  —  the  Falls  and  themselves  above  the 
salt,  below  it  the  ring  of  rustic  faces,  men.  women  and 
children.  Some  clumsy  serving-maid  spilled  a  jug  of 
beer  o\cr  Mrs.  Tophaiu's  musiin  dress — '"  so  fortunate 
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it  was  not  vuur  Aunt  Sarah's  alpaca,"  iIkhi-Ii  (,1,!  M,-. 
i-all  liad  reprimaiulcd  ami  ,AIr.  Tnphara  had  frnwiiol 
iijiiiii  the  culprit. 

And  how  they  ate  —  tiever  had  :\Ir.s.  Topham  seen 
-'ch  trenchermen,— t\j\vl,  heef,  mutton,  rahhit  pie  all 
came  alike  to  them  and  yet  in  no  way  had  diminished 
the  charms  of  the  api)Ie  dumplings, 'that  were  borne 
vn  hnt  and  smoking-  on  pewier  dishes.     There  was  ale 
eUMuyh    too  — perhaps    for   some   too    much.     Young 
George  anyway  had  found  it  necessary  to  grip  the  table 
vdien  he  rose  to  propose  "the  Ladies."     There  were 
other  healths  drunk  besides  the  ladies',— old  Fall's  — 
k.'iiglife  and  health  to  him  :  young  Fall  — Lmg  life  and 
health  to   hhn;   the   doctor's;   old   Fall's  agahi.     An.l 
then  the  cheering-.     That  the  barn  stood  it,  that  the 
candles  did  ncA  all  go  out,  that  the  horses  in  the  staljles 
Iiard  by  uere  not  scai-ed  to  death,  that  no  one  I)roke 
a  blood-vessel,— :vlr.>.  'J'opham  still  preserved  a  won- 
derment about  the>e  things  though  none  ol  them  had 
happoiied.    Only  a  bat,  roused  from  its  slumbers,  had  let 
i''-~e  us  hold  tip.iii   the  great  centre  baulk  and  had 
descended  upon  them,  touching-  y,jung  Mrs.  Topham's 
cheek  wiih_  tlie  chill  of  one  of  its  ghostly  wings  and 
circhng— iL   was   said   afterwards,    since   portents   al- 
vv'iys  gain  exactitude  fr.an  lime,— circling  three  times 
about  old  George's  head  until  Mr.  Topham's  handker- 
^■-■^•1  IkuI  driven  it  again  into  the  shadows. 

At  her  cottage  door,  Jane  and  her  h'ttle  sister  al- 
■  ady  put  to  bed  and  sleeping  with  arms  v  rapped  about 
ne  another,  tiic  carter's  wife,  standing  looking  out 
'  l'"ii_thc  moonlit  night,  heard  the  faint  echoes  of  the 
ciicenng  and,  tiiough  her  face  was  thoughtful,  did  not 
l*^'ok  unplea^■ed  that  Tom  and  his  boys  would  be  con- 
Inbutiiig  their  share. 
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The  name  of  ihe  baby  we  liave  seen  sleeping  so 
peacefully  in  its  rude  cart  that  afternoon  in  old  Mr. 
Fall's  harvest  field  was  .Mary  Ann,  without  whom  thi'^ 
story  possibly  would  ne\er  have  been  \vritten,  and  so 
with  all  due-  ceremuiiy  and  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
be  introduced  to  the  reader. 

i\lary  Ann  —  Mary  after  her  paternal  grandmother, 
long  since  dead  and  gia^^  but  of  whom  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  powers  of  her  tongvc  her  son  still  re- 
tained an  affectionate  though  chastened  remembrance; 
and  Ann  as  a  grateful  compliment  to  Miss  l'"all,  whose 
souris  and  jellies  sent  with  due  regularity  from  the 
farm  —  and  when  necessity  called.  Miss  Fall,  though 
thought  by  soP-ie  to  be  over-careful,  was  a  generous 
giver  —  had  dune  nnich  to  restore  the  carter's  wife  to 
health. 

T  ha\e  before  nic  as  T  write  a  torn  and  stained  photo- 
gra]>h.  It  shows  a  little  girl  in  a  plaid  frock  —  the 
sl<in^  full,  the  bosom  low,  the  sleev"s  short, —  holding 
in  her  arms  (  for  elTect  rather  pious  than  p/ictorial),  a 
huge  family  Bible.  Her  short  hair  is  brushed  straight 
back  beneath  a  ribl_)on  snood;  she  has  on  white  socks 
with  buckled  shoes,  her  only  ])air,  am'  ne\er  worn  save 
on  high  days  and  holiihys;  and  her  blue  eyes  (the  l)lue 
liatl  bi-en  nddcd  a^  an  afterthought  and  is  now  faded) 
gaze  gra\ely  at  me.  It  is  Mary  Ann  ;'t  the  age  of 
seven,  according  to  the  photograph  a  dennu-e  liiilc  maid 
ciii'ujiri ;  according  ir.  ;ne  lanuiy  cnrumcicS  a  ii  ucuieuL 
little  damsel,  who  though  fairly  submissive  t  >  her  cate- 
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chism  and  her  mother's  rule,  loved  nothin!::^  bettor  than 
to  shirk  lier  schoohng  for  llic  stolen  bHss  of  nursing 
a  neighbour's  baby  or  trundhng  it  in  its  home-made 
copy  of  a  perambulator  (in  those  da}'s  considered  a 
new-fangled  and  highly  injurious  mode  of  convevaiKc) 
along  the  country  lanes.  Later  in  life  Mary  Ann  used 
bitterly  to  bemoan  her  sins  of  omission  in  this  respect. 
The  art  of  reading  she  did  acquire  but  more  from  the 
interest  of  a  huckster's  book-  bought  with  hardly  earned 
pence  and  conned  in  the  winter  lirclight.  than  from  the 
irate  rule  of  the  village  pedagogue;  but  in  that  of  writ- 
ing she  never  gainefl  much  proficiency  and  when  I  knew 
lier  could  hardly  frc^m  lack  of  practice  achieve  more 
than  the  laborious  signing  of  her  name. 

"  Motlicr  too,"  Mary  Ann  would  say,  "she  weren't 
no  scholard." 

The  first  child  to  be  born  in  the  new  district  in  wdiich 
her  parents  had  found  a  home  and  never  —  so  Fate 
willc<l  it  —  destincfl  to  quit  its  boundaries  further  than 
ilm-nthorpe,  her  thoughts  to  the  very  last  harked  back 
tuiaciously  to  the  little  cottage  that  had  seen  her  birth, 
to  its  diamond-paned  windows  that  at  sunset  u?ed  to 
gleam  like  plates  of  burnished  copper  beneath  the  over- 
hanging thatch :  its  long  trim  garden  tliat  was  her 
nnther's  special  care,  and  the  peonies  that  used  to 
bloom  beside  the  gate.  So  she  saw  it  —  through  mem- 
ory's maqic  -la-^s  —  to  the  end.  And  I,  who  went 
once  f(ir  her  sake  to  ])ay  the  place  a  ])ilgrimage,  never 
dared  to  tell  her  of  tlie  changes  I  had  found. —  slates 
t'lr  thatch,  glistening  that  day  in  the  rain,  which 
diipped  monotonously  ini(j  the  spouting,  painted  bright 
red  and  evidently  a  recent  addition ;  the  old  lattices 
reset  with  modern  windows;  the  jap<^nica  —  and  such 
ja]innica  had  ne\er  flowered  on  any  o['i«m-  cr)ttage  in 
the    place  —  torn    from    the    front,    which    had    been 
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^vasllc(l  pink-  In-  llic  orders  cif  a  hmdlDnl  keen  on 
sanitation;  and  of  all  the  llowtrs  slie  liad  described  to 
me  in  her  innlher's  garden  and  that  had  ^o  well  repaid 
iier  auture  as  to  be  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of 
their  neighbours,  of  the  n»ses  and  sweet-william,  of 
the  herb-bed.  of  the  bush  of  lad's  love  —  none  remain- 
ing, exeept  at  the  gate  the  ehimp  of  penny  wiih  one 
,.carlet  IjIcmhi.  iliat  seemed  \n  sidk  in  the  rain,  the  sole 
survivor  of  all  those  dear  ri'inembercd  things. 

Of  her  mother  —  I  ne\er  knew  her,  and  ^lary  Ann 
only  learnt  to  know  her  by  the  after-light  of  experi- 
ence without  which,  indeed,  liking  is  onlv  instinct  and 
admiration  mere  folly. —  Marv  Ann  had  manv  things 
to  tell. 

Of  her  comeliness — "eyes  like  sloes  and  a  colotn* 
like  a  peach  in  youth.'"  the  father  used  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren, v.lien  the  ease  of  the  evening  fireside  harl  loos- 
ened his  tongue, —  such  qualities  had  she  to  stir  her 
husband's  sluggish  blood  even  after  custom  atid  pos- 
session might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  staled 
them;  of  the  rigorous  fultilment  of  the  manv  duties 
Avliich  filled  her  daily  life;  and  of  her  upbringing  of 
themselves,  never  alienating  their  affection  ilmugh 
showing  a  strictness  that  often  made  her  hu.^band, 
mild  as  much  from  v/eakness  of  will  as  excess  of  ami- 
ability, murnnu-  an  expostulatory  — '*  Thou  art  too 
hard  on  the  bairns,  Bessie." 

And  her  retort. — 

"  If  I  am  not  hard  now.  they'll  find  the  v,-orld  harder 
later  (»n." 

She  often  spoke  thus  in  epigrams  and  wise  savings; 
■wisdom  dearly  bought,  none  goes  cheap,  as  Mary  Ann 
learnt  later. 

She  was  an  early  riser.  Five  in  summer,  six  in  win- 
ter found  her  up  and  stirring.     But  though  Mary  Ann 
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was  wnui  to  rclaic  ilic  fact  as  a  proof  (^f  slrciinousncss 
only,  [  am  inclined  to  see  in  it  n(;t  indnstry  alone  but 
that  Minil  instinct,  which  in'!:cs  us  to  crush  beneath  the 
weight  of  bodily  fatigues  those  troublesome  remem- 
brances, those  tags  of  old  ambitions,  \vhich  for  this 
woman  contrasting  the  might-have-been  with  the  pres- 
ent's actualities  —  the  sanded  door,  the  iKjbbledehoy 
children,  the  peasant  husband  widi  the  stink  of  his  sta- 
ble-work clinging  to  bis  unwashed  person  —  must  at 
times,  [  think,  have  fretted  her  with  some  <if  Hell's 
own  h(jpele>sncss;  though  her  dcuighter  summed  up 
the  commonplace  result  —  the  tidy  house  that  was  an 
object  lesson  to  all  who  saw  it  —  admiringly  enough. 

Possibly  it  was  something  of  the  same  spirit,  that 
made  her  when  the  choice  to  eke  out  their  weekly  live- 
lihood lay  between  charring  and  fieldwork,  prefer  the 
latter,  seeking  in  tiic  open  fields,  beneath  the  ever- 
changing  skies,  amitl  the  expri-nrcs  (jf  c-ld  anil  rain, 
of  tumultuous  wind  or  Ijurning  beat  —  some  antidote 
to  the  storms  within  her.  iV  strange  choice  it  seemed 
to  'Sl'dV}-  Ann,  who  ever  favoured  the  boundaries  of  a 
kitchen. 

A  silent  tragic  figure.  c\"en  as  presented  in  Mary 
Ann's  rambling  talk,  she  has  always  seemed  to  me; 
"  keeping  herself  to  herself,"  as  ]\Iary  Ann  called  it, 
in  other  words  not  even  with  her  children  oxersiep- 
ping  for  one  moment  those  subtle  yet  impassable  de- 
fences with  which  mci:  guard  the  secrets  of  their 
souls. 

Talk  there  was  about  her, —  for  the  old  tale  slie  had 
hoped  forgotten  was  wafted  somehow  intcj  her  vicinity 
and  i\Iary  Ann  hazily  remembered  scraps  of  gossip  that 
linked  their  mother  with  gentlefolk;  but  backed  by  no 
statement  of  hers,  her  children  caiue  to  look  upon  it  as 
idle  gossip  merely,  the  reilcx  effect  of  their  mother's 
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singularity  —  an<!   tliere   was   imt,   ace  nlinq-  to 
Ann,  her  ])ccr  in  the  Ri\'iii;^r__  fmm  Iicr  kind. 

In.Krd  so  little  had  tlie  neidihours'  talk  impressed 
our  Mary  Ann  that  r,„e  day  — years  later  —  cur 
A  icar  calhno-  upon  her  and  pryin-  after  liis  wont  into 
other  ])eople's  liistories,  had  asked  her  her  mother's 
nau'ie. 

"  I'agstcr." 

"  r!a,s:ster!"  repeated  the  \'icar  dreamily.  "That 
used  tM  he  a  p-ood  name  in  this  county  once.  ]  low 
came  a  Bagster  to  marry  a  daytle-man  ? '"  ' 

'•  ^■ou  K-nou-  that  hetter  than  me.  sir,-  demurely  said 
Mary  Aim. 

Indeed  and  Iio-.v?"  enquired  the  \'icar. 
You    have    hecn    wed,"    said    she,    "and    I    have 
not." 

l;:.Kpericncc  in  this  case  however  fell  short  of  e.xjila- 
nation  and  in  vain  the  reverend  gentleman  had  nressc<i 
ior  more  pa.iict    .rs. 

"Even  if  there  had  hecn  r.ught  to  tell,"  ALiry  Ann 
said  to  me  afterwards,  -I  would  not  have  told  hnu. 
but  there  was'i't." 

And  yet  after  all  there  was  one  scene  in  connexion 
wan  her  mother's  story,   which  mu^  have  impressed 
itselt  upon  her  childish  brain  h.nvever  uuimaoinative 
for  though  hustl 
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later  events  into  ihe  limho  of 
clnldish  tlungs  and  for  s  ^ue  long  while  forgotten,  later 
when  an  old  woman,  with  the  i'resent  like  sonie  dark 
current  rushing  to.,  swiftly  by  for  one  even  to  grip  the 
facts  of  to-day,  Init  with  the  Past  clear  like  the  siuilit 
reaches  or  placid  backwaters  of  that  same  river,  hurt- 
ling us  so  impetuously  to  soundless  seas,  she  could 
recall  wuh  extraordinary  vividne^;  even  to  the  detail 
Ox  opokcn  \Nuiub  ihai  same  strange  happenni"-. 
'  Aiigjicc  —  day-labourer. 
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One  (lav  — it  was  \\a:>liin,c^-'lay  —  the  cliildrcn  were 
at  Imnic  eatincf  their  chnner  of  hread  an(l  (!^ip])illi,^ 
whi'.n  an  cMorly  man  came  slowly  tij)  the  I'all",.  The 
boys  saw  liiin  first  and  so  sure  were  they  of  his  breed- 
iiit:^  in  siiite  of  Ids  shaldiy  clothes,  tint  tl;ey  ran  and  told 
their  mother  that  "  a  gentleman  from  the  Han  had 
cornc  to  see  iier." 

Ik'tv  W'intersuill,  once  Elizabeth  Ba,f^-ter,  went  to 
the  door,  wiping  the  stnls  from  her  arms,  and  at  sight 
of  her  the  stranger  leaned  against  the  lintel  and  burst 
into  iear<.  I  can  see  the  little  group  now.  the  gentle- 
man in  shabby  clothes  weakly  weeping,  the  tall  spare 
wotiipn,  the  group  of  wondering  cliildren,  the  young- 
est (Mary  Ann  no  less)  clinging  to  a  fold  of  her 
mother's  skirt,  her  thumb  between  her  lips. 

The  woman  was  the  lirst  to  speak. 

"  rather!  "  she  said. 

Re  wrung  his  hands. 

'*  That  I  should  see  you  brought  to  this!  "  he  plained. 
"  That  I  snould  see  you  brought  to  this!  " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  regret,"  she  said  coldl}-. 
'■'  Won't  you  walk  in?  " 

He  stepped  gingerly  and  half  imwillingly  over  the 
threshold ;  and  his  eyes,  which  were  dark  and  quick 
like  hers,  darted  from  sanded  iloor  to  wdiite-washed 
walls,  from  tlie  coarse  deal  furniture  to  the  homely 
children,  from  the  children  to  his  daughter,  who  had 
drawn  forward  a  chair  and  was  dusting  it  with  her 
apron. 

The  shabby  gentleman  wept  again. 

"  Don't,"  he  said  piteously.  "  Have  you  come  to 
dusting  chairs  like  any  cotta^;'-  woman?" 

"  Vou    might    have    got    your    clothes    soiled    it    I 
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lie  drew  the  ddor  bov  to  lil.n  — '■  \\'Iiat's  vour  name 
lad  ? "  "    •  ' 

The  yoiinp:stci-  whimpered  and  his  grandfather  gave 
him  an  impatie.:*-  shove. 

"Send  them  away."'  he  said  qnenilouslv  to  liis 
daughter ;  "  the  sight  of  them  hurls  mc." 

"  Vou  may  go,  bairns,"  said  their  ni<jiher,  "  it's 
school-time."' 

They  went  out  — pushing  and  jostling  one  another 
m  their  haste  to  be  quit  of  their  grandfather's  presence; 
their  merry  shouts  telling  of  release  the  UK^ment  they 
reached  the  open. 

One,  :\Iary  Ann.  lingered,  cowering  behind  the 
dresser. 

**  You  liave  altered,  Bessie,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  I  am  no  longer  young,  you  see." 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

**  It's  not  that.  You  look  well  enough  and  youn-- 
enough  considering  that  tribe  of  children,  i  suppose 
It's  the  life"— he  glanced  round  shuddering— •' Do 
you  like  it?" 

His  daughter  folded  her  liand^  quietlv. 

"  T  ha\c  a  good  husband,  good  children,  a  good 
home.  ° 

"  A  goodly  list." 
^    Mary  Ann  saw  hor  mother's  hands  twist  and  untwist 
in  the  lap  of  her  blue  check  apron ;  and  when  she  <;poke 
It  was  with  difficulty,  as  if  the  thoughts  that  rrr.udcd 
m  upon  her  choked  lur  utterance. 

"You  need  not  sneer.  Had  f  ever  Mich  a  home  as 
this?  Ask  yourself  that.  Blows,  shame,  misery 
rags  to  clothe  me.  .scarcely  food  enough  to  feed  me' 
and  no  one  to  take  pity  upon  me  or  help  tne  except  one 
poor  lad  and  the  WMinan  yo-.i  treated  aln>ost  as  ill  ;i^  vn„ 
uiu  n.c.     lo-day  there  is  n^t  one  .d"  niv  children  but 
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can  spell  tlieir  chapter  out  or  write  their  names.  Can 
J."  and  Mary  Ami  never  forgot  tlie  passion  that  trcni- 
Med  in  her  mother's  voice,  "  Can  I  —  your  dauglUcr  — 
do  either?" 

"Yon  hlamc  me."  he  .vild.  "It  was  no  fanlt  of 
mine.  It  was  i!ic  damned  luck  that  always  went 
against  me." 

"  I  hlamc  no  one,"  she  answered  quietly.  "  I  got  a 
good  man  for  my  husband  and  that  was  the  best  of  luck 
for  me." 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  'Mary  Ann's  mother  rose 
and  shifted  a  pan  of  boiling  clothes  on  the  sfeel  reckon. 
'J'hen  she  sat  down  again,  once  more  folding  her  hands, 
and  waited. 

Her  father  broke  the  silence  abruptly. 

*'  What  does  your  husbatid  do  now?  " 

"He  works  at  Mr.  Fall's  at  tlie  Howe."  (It  was 
}"ung  George,  she  meant,  not  his  father,  whose  death 
liad  followed  so  quickly  that  grand  harvest  and  the 
bat's  untimely  circling.)  "  He  has  a  good  place.  Such 
jobs  as  his  with  a  good  master  and  mistress  arc  not  so 
easy  found." 

The  shabby  gentleman  shuddered. 

"  You  even  speak  like  them."  he  said  irritably. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  speak  like  them?"  she  retorted. 
"What  would  you  have  made  of  me  that  I  should  set 
myself  up  above  Lhem?  Besides,"  and  her  voice  was 
bitter,  "  there  are  years  between  me  and  all  that  now." 

He  looked  '.t  her  with  a  sort  of  cynical  considering 
as  if  he  v  ero  judging  lur  by  the  tla!  _;ht  nf  dial  --ami- 
(onfession  —  years  between  her  and  all  —  not  only 
what  she  harl  been  but  what  she  might  have  been,  years 
r'f  hard  work  and  humble  living  that  had  left  their  mark 
\\v<m  her  face,  her  person,  and  which,  whilst  leaving 
her  still  by  a  thousand  subtle  dillercnces  id"  imu'  and 
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tliought  at  varianco  with  the  class  slie  had  joined,  liad 
yet  completeiv  severed  her  innn  that  which  -^he  liad 
left. 

"  Have  you  to  work  as  well  ?  " 

"  I  do  work." 

"  At  wliat  ?  •' 

"  h'ieldwork  mostly.  Cleaning  u;)  the  land  and  such- 
like.    It  suits  me  better  than  bcini;-  indoors." 

"  .\nd  the  children  —  do  thev  know  nothing?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Vou  are  bringing  theni  up  — " 
According  to  their  station —  \rhat  else  can  I  do?  " 
By  their  station  you  mean  their  father's?" 
les. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  ^  ou  S'jem  to  ha\e  studied  your  catecliism." 

She  did  not  answer  him  :  and  there  was  silence  in 
which  the  father  and  daughter  lookcil  at  (Mie  another 
over  the  bare  deal  table  as  if  each  were  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  enigma  of  the  other's  thoughts. 

"  ^'ou  cannot  be  happy."  he  said  at  last.  "  ^'ou  can- 
not respect  that  man  nor  love  tho^e  children.  It's  im- 
possible! " 

-Man-  .\iui  had  crept  from  her  hiding-place  to  her 
nioihcr's  side:  and  as  ho  spoke,  her  mother  seized  her 
suddenly  and  drew  her  head  dowii  upon  her  knee. 
caressing  it  with  liMih  hands. 

"If  J  '^poke  friiui  now  till  doomsday."  she  saiil  in 
answer  to  his  words,  "you  would  never  understand." 

"  I  suppose  if  you  say  you  are  hap[>y  — "' 

She  interrupted  him. 

"  What  is  happiness?  These  ciiildrcn."—  Mary  Ann 
pressed  closer  to  her— "that  man  as  you  call  him — 
they  are  mine." 

He  tried  to  coa\  Marv  Aim  to  him. 
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''  She  is  better-look"  than  the  others  and  less  rus- 
lir,"  hie  exphiined. 

His  (laughter  asked  liiin  lo  cat  and  placed  a  platter 
of  bread  and  cheese  upon  the  tabic. 

He  ate  a  little  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer,  \vh,  st  ques- 
ti'jn  and  ;:.is\\cr  pa-^sed  between  thein  u[)on  things 
which  Alary  Ann  did  not  understand  and  tu  which  she 
afterwards  found  no  clue. 

But  when  he  had  eaten,  her  mother  wer.t  upstairs, 
comini,'-  back  presently  with  a  little  knitted  i'ur;'j  in  her 
h.tnd  that  -Mary  Ann  at  once  recognised  a>  the  reposi- 
tiiry  for  the  family  savings.  This  she  emptied  ui)on 
the  tabic.  i)U?hing  the  silver  it  containeci  towards  her 
father,  whose  skinny  white  fingers  closed  over  it 
greedily. 

"  Yin\  are  a  good  sort,  Betty."  he  said  as  he  jmt  ih.e 
money  iuU>  hi  jmckc-t.  "  T  tlnrnght  \(Ut  Wouldn't  >ec  me 
fast." 

lie  got  up  anil  liis  daughter  handed  him  his  hat  and 
stick. 

"Well,  good-bye."  he  said,  holding  ou.t  !us  hands, 
and  then  rapped  (.nit  an  oath  so  suddenly  tiial  Marv 
Ann  jumped. 

"  Damn  it!  "  he  said,  "  but  I'm  sorrv  to  see  \mU  here. 
I  am  by—" 

'1  lun  he  tinned  quickly,  opened  the  cottage  d<x)i-  and 
hurried  down  the  garden  path;  and  so  —  as  Mary  .\nn 
a!id  her  mother  watchc*!  Idni  fruni  the  open  door  —  out 
at  the  gate  and  out  of  their  lives  for  ever. 
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WiTF.x  Mary  Ann  was  twelve  years  old  she  went  to 
her  first  place.  "  To  their  station,"  her  mother  had 
said  in  speaking  to  the  sliahby  gentleman  uf  her  eliil- 
dren's  path  in  Hfe;  and  for  as  long  almost  as  she  conld 
remember  that  station  had  foreshadowed  for  Mary 
Ann  as  its  ultimate  goal  a  state  called  "service";  a 
state  which  entailed  the  putting  away  of  childish  things, 
the  assumption  of  symbols  —  such  as  —  in  a  girl's  case 
at  least  —  caps  and  aprons  and  the  doing  of  mucli  hard 
work;  a  state  which  their  mother  had  impressed  upon 
them  might  be  made  honorable  by  faithful  service; 
and  which  held  tangible  if  inadequate  reward  in  the 
weekly  wages  it  was  :\Iary  Ann's  ambition  to  share  as 
Jane  did  with  her  family. 

To  service  Jane  had  gone  si\  years  before  and  had 
left  a  gap  in  the  house.  Jane  had  acquitted  herself 
well:  ami  from  being  an  odd  girl  of  many  duties  had 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  cook  in  a  distant  vicar- 
age, where  she  sutfered  in  bilence  all  the  keenest  pangs 
of  homesickness  so  that  her  mother  ami  little  Mary 
Ann  might  profit  by  hir  extra  earnings.  Mary  Ann 
was  devoted  to  Jane  and  always  spoke  of  her  as  having 
been  in  every  way  infinitely  superior  to  herself,  also 
she  died  young  which  is  the  foundation  of  worship. 
On  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  vicarage  when  her  fellow- 
servants  were  out  Jane,  who  never  vixwd  for  going 
out  nor  that  time  for  the  young  men  who  lure  one  out, 
used  to  remain  in  her  kitchen  by  the  fire  and  think  of 
home.     In  after  years  u]K>n  her  own  table  Mary  Ann 
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used  to  keep  a  liiilc  Bible,  that  had  belonged  to  Jane, 
and  wliich  dnriny;  those  lonely  musings  must  often 
have  lain  open  on  her  knees,  fur  its  worn  I'ages  were 
bli.^tered  and  tear-stained. 

Two  brothers  —  Jerry  and  deorj^e — fallowed  Jane 
as  tlieir  turns  came ;  and  then  the  day  arri\ed  that  .XLary 
.Vnn  left  school  and  gathered  her  hair  in  an  ugly  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head:  and  after  kissing  farewell  to 
the  neighbour's  bab)'  and  subbing  on  her  mother's 
shoulder  set  off,  her  hand  in  her  father's,  to  her  first 
place  as  kitchen-heli)  (it  was  Mary  Ann's  ambition  to 
become  a  cook  like  Jane)  at  Miss  Fall's. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  mother's  thoughts 
were  as  in  their  several  turns  she  closed  the  door  upon 
her  children.  Some  bitterness  there  must  have  been 
it  she  considered  the  promise  at  least  of  her  own  early 
\ears  and  contrasted  it  with  that  of  these  poor  tledg- 
lings  Necessity  ejected  so  early  from  the  parent  nest. 
LJitterness  but  pity  too, —  pity  when  she  thought  of  the 
coarse  clothes  (Mary  iVnn,  \X)0.  ciiild,  was  so  proud  of 
hers,  the  grey  calico  undergarments,  tiie  t\\'>  print 
d.resscs,  the  four  new  aprons, —  two  better  ones  ami 
two  of  dowlas  —  the  black  stuff  dress  that,  if  she  did 
well,  was  promised  for  Sundays) ;  pity  for  the  humble 
lives  to  be  bounded  at  the  beck  and  call  of  master  and 
mistress;  pity,  yet  widial  resignation  and  a  ceitain 
grand  outlook  upon  life  that  had  enabled  her  not  only 
to  prepare  her  children  for  their  lot  but  to  instill  into 
their  heads  something  of  that  strange  engilding  quality 
men  call  ambiliuu  and  which  may  glow  as  warmly  at 
the  end  of  some  lowly  valley  path  as  on  great  moun- 
tain heights  or  upon  the  mists  that  swathe  them. 

To  the  llo.ve,  a§  ]Mr.  Fall's  farm  was  called,  Mary  Ann 
was  no  stranger.  The  grey  stone  house  set  between  its 
garden  on  the  one  hand  and  its  rick-yards  on  the  other; 
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the  \\ell-rillcd  slack-yards;  the  folds  wlicre  tlic  p:reat 
steers  were  being  fattened  for  the  Clirisimas  .narket; 
the  stal)k's  that  were  her  father's  special  ])ride  an.l  into 
which  he  coaxed  licr  that  (kiy  to  stroke  the  mnzzk^  of 
his  favourite  carthorse, —  these  things  were  as  faniihar 
to  I\hiry  Ann  as  thuir  own  cottage. 

So  too  was  the  huge  kitchen  that  when  slie  entered 
it  still  clinging  to  her  father's  hand,  was  all  aglow  and 
dazzling  with  light  and  heat  and  which  seemed  sonie- 
liow  —  to  Mar\-  Ann  at  Ica.-t  —  to  jjiu  a  climax  upon 
the  feeling  of  almost  prodigal  prosperity  \Aih  which 
the  farm  impressed  one. 

7"here  were  in  it  two  tall  dressers  set  forth  with 
crockery:  a  grandfather's  clock  ticked  solemnlv  in  a 
coriHr:  Windsor  chairs  whose  high  pMlish  retlectcd  the 
firelight  like  a  mirror;  and  two  deal  tables,  one  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  coarse  white  cloth;  and  upon 
the  hearth-stone,  unw  mechanically  :^tirring  the  great 
cauldron  of  calf  meat  that  sHTimered  there,  now  turn- 
ing to  direct  the  activities  of  a  s^-rvaiit-girl  who  was 
laying  out  the  men's  tea,  sl>_)od  the  no  less  familiar 
figure  of  Miss  hall  lierself. 

She  turned  a  gr;r,e  and  somewhat  tired  lace  to 
Mary  Aim  ai,d  her  fatlur ;  sjx)ke  to  them  kindlv  and 
askctl  the  ;;irl  h'V\  her  nioiher  \\a-^.  Then  when  she 
had  listened  to  Mary  Ann's  pleased  but  embarrassed 
answering,  she  had  dismissed  her  father  and  sent  her 
upstairs  with  the  .serving-maid  to  take  off  her  thin^-s 
So  began  Mary  Ann's  first  term  of  service,  n^t  with- 
out its  mishaps  as  she  herself  used  to  relate  to  me. 
Jler  tender  years  and  her  innocence  made  lier  at  (juce 
the  bull  of  the  farm  lads  and  the  scape-goat  of  the 
maids.  If  there  were  water  spilt  u])on  the  flagged 
flo()r  Mary  Ann  was  said  to  liave  spilt  it;  or  a  plate 
found  broken  on  the  shelf  ,Marv  Ann  ua>  said  to  have 
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hi-)kcti  it:  ..r  a  cliccsc  cake  niis^in-  fp.n,;  the  dish  Mary 
Ann  ha.l  taken  it;  luil  after  the  tir^t  arcusaiioii  arM 
Mai-y  Aims  stiifdy  ,knial  Mi.>  i-iH  i,,  ftuure  accepted 
her  negati..,,  withuut  quest,,,,]  .-i,,,!  Ma,.,-  _Vii,i  f,,i,ii,l 
her  a  ju-t  if  not  an  imhih^enl  nii-ties^ 

l-.>r  Miss  Fall,  ^[arv  Ann  had  boon  conceived  a  rare 
adninalion.     Slie  xxnull  watch  her  -ra\e  face  ca-erly 
kir  any  sign  of  api)rohalion  aii<l  if.  ni-\c.l  l)v  thai  same 
Hient   esteem   her  mistress   dianced   to  p.a'lier  pinmp 
nh.te  shoulders  (an.l  Mary  Ann  after  the  lashi.Mi  of 
that  day  woie  a  l,.\v  neck  and  sliort  sleeves  I   it  was 
siihicient  to  send  her  rejoicing  for  the  rest  of  the  ue-k 
I^Shmums-  Mi.s   Fall  nsed  to  call  her  plavfullv;  and 
Shmnnis     as  a  pet  name  stuck  to  her  lor  long. 
For  her  mailer,  whom  her  father  worshipped!  Mary 
Ann  had  neither  respect  nor  liking,  thus  showing  lu,w 
widely  the  opinions  nf  tlie  sex  mav  diverge. 

You.   my  tolerant   reader.    ha,e  alreadx '  been   intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Ceorge  in  his  father's  harvest  field,  where 
you    found   liim   dancing  attendance  —  with   some  ex- 
cuse ccrtamlv  -  on  yoimg  Mrs.  Topham.  boisterouslv 
ilnving  ih,,.  ),,iie.  d,,wn  to  the  harn  in  one  of  the  bi- 
waggon:   and    n.Mre   than   a    hnle   tip-,    aflerNw.rds  ^u 
.^npper.      If    I    tell   y,,n   th.at    he  had   <kv,l,^n.\   on   the 
>ame    Im.c-s   cN^r    smce    with    emphasis   of   the    special 
pouns  — an  almost  equal  affection   for  a  bottle  or  a 
petticoat,   a   gay   and   youthful   petticoat   be   it   under- 
stood, no  do-.v,lv  thing  of  wadded  satin  ,,r  red  llannel- 
a  r-'llickmg  spendthnt-t  lumiMm-  and  a  line  indntcrence' 
o  all  those  hle-.saving  virtues  winch  come  under  the 
iieads  of  prudence  or  of  thrift— you  have  ^fr.  Geo-ge 
as  he  .v-as  at  this  period,  not  altogether  unkmdlv.  but 
\vith  more  or  less  disapproval,  head-shaking  and  fore- 
---:ij;  or^ccmnig  disaster  viewed   hv   his  neighbours. 
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Of  Alaslcr  George's  advenuucs 
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disapproval. 

ous  most  of  them  and  whici.  would  Jiave  siial<cn  tlic 
shoulders  of  Boccaccio  with  delighlcd  laughier)  never 
the  faintest  echo  reached  ]\lary  Ann,  not  only  inno- 
cence itself  but  sa fe-gnarded  by  a  certain  natural  and 
inborn  purity  from  any  grosser  influences  that  might 
surround  her.  A\'hat  she  resented  in  licr  master  —  and 
resented  with  a  fierceness  that  matched  her  de\utii>n  — 
was  the  reaction  of  his  doings  upon  his  sister. 

If  I  had  time,  I  should  like  to  linger  here  over  2\Liry 
.Ann's  picture  of  poor  Miss  Fall,  the  brave  woman,  her 
youth  tlirust  behind  her.  cares  rushed  pell-mell  upon 
lier,  working  early  and  late  yet  fated  both  by  her 
brother's  prodigality  as  well  as  her  sex  and  the  conven- 
tions of  that  day  to  do  so  ineffectually, — "  sieve-fill- 
ing ''  as  she  called  it  in  moments  of  discouragement  a. id 
bitterness;  wrapped  up  heart  and  >"u\  in  tlie  old  house 
she  saw  perpetually  at  hazard;  and  e<]ually  devoted  to 
]\Ir.  George  whom  she  shielded  and  helped  repeatedly, 
though  even  in  her  relations  with  him  a  certain  auster- 
ity and  reserve  of  manner  imposed  it--  barrier  and 
doomed  hi.r  to  a  failure  of  intluence  that  v,as  rdmos! 
tragic. 

Tom  \\  intersgill  shared  his  datightcr's  admiration 
for  his  mistress  to  the  point  of  setting  her  upon  a  pede- 
stal only  a  little  lower  than  that  occupied  by  his  wife; 
Imi  that  did  not  interfere  with  liis  attachment  for  his 
master  of  whom  he  would  speak  long  after  circum- 
stances had  parted  them  and  when  AL-ister  George  had 
become  the  butt  of  his  sympathisers  —  with  unswerv- 
ing affection. 

ft  was  W'intersgill  who,  fulfilling  as  time  -.ent  on 
'More  and  more  his  old  duties  of  groom  as  well  ns  car- 
ter, uscfl  to  escort  hi'^  master  to  fair  and  market, 
achieving  a  milv1  triumph  when  he  brought  him  home 
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sufficiently  sober  to  liaiullc  the  reins.  He  too  it  was 
who  used  to  take  the  lanihorn  and  h'L;iit  r^Ia-^ter  George 
safely  back  across  the  fields  when  he  tarried  o\erd,ite 
at  the  Black  Horse,  a  favourite  resort  and  conveniently 
situated  in  a  fold  of  the  Howe  lands.  One  day  an 
angry  widow  appeared  at  the  Howe,  threatening  that 
she  would  not  k'a\e  it  until  she  had  Iiad  parley  with  its 
master  and  pinned  him  Vi  a  date  fnr  the  niarria-e  he 
had  promi-ed  Iier.  On  ihis  occasion  it  was  the  carter 
(simple  man,  by  some,  indeed,  supposed  witless),  who, 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  accost  the  ladv.  as  she 
was  making  an  inspection  of  tlie  buildings  in  t!ie  hopes 
of  finding  Master  George,  though  being  stout  as  well 
as  fair,  the  steepness  of  the  ladders  deterred  lier  from 
mounting  to  the  loft  where  he  lay  hidden,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  thoroughly  in  convincing  her  of  his  mas- 
ter's unsuilabiliiy  matrimonially  considered,  that  she 
had  changed  her  mind  and  departed  half  an  hoiu-  be- 
fore ]Miss  Fall,  with  [Mr.  Topham  all  judicial  gravity 
beside  her,  had  returned  from  BuriUhorpe.  whither  she 
had  dri\en  to  ask  the  lawyer's  advice. 

r>ut  tastes  in  common  o\er  and  ab(t\e  tlie  carter's 
humble  services  linked  the  two  t(jgether  perhaps  more 
strongly.  Their  love  of  "bosses"  was  equal;  and  in 
this  side  of  his  master's  character  Tom  found  redeem- 
ing features  not  to  be  understood  of  women.  (George 
Fall  himself  used  to  tell  it  of  the  old  man  in  later  vears 
how  one  night,  sitting  up  together  wiili  a  dyin^  marc, 
the  carter,  the  tears  making  deep  channels  in  the  dust 
and  dirt  that  filled  the  wrinkles  of  his  cheeks,  had 
pointed  to  the  mare's  large  limpid  eyes  fixed  to  glazing 
point  with  all  an  animal's  dumb  but  clotjucnt  affection 
upon  her  master's  face  and  liad  said  —  no  bumptious 
Jiotions  inllating  his  sinii)le  head  of  man's  superiority 
to  brute  beasts, — 
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'■  (jailer,  if  ^hc  ndiliui  i^. -es  to  Iiraxcii  ;m.l  >-j)c.-ik-,  a 
\'^"''l  1"  llini  for  ynu  aii^l  iiie  \vi'  eye-,  like  }iin,  He'll 
be  boiiiiil  t'>  lei  we'se  in." 

Such  was  the  carter's  creed  —  no  bad  one  all  thinjjs 
considered  and  possibly  for  giving  comfort  as  eihc'a- 
cious  as  any  (^ther. 

Mai-_\-  Ann  had  now  jjcen  thiee  _\rai-s  at  the  Ih.we; 
and  in  tlio^e  three  years  she  had  hccMme  nni  ,,nhv-  (|uile 
a  capable  little  servant  but  a  \erv  ]uelty  girl,  net  unlike 
her  UKjther  in  feature  and  colouring  -,id  with  M.me- 
thing  of  her  mettle. 

As  she  ripened  thus  to  niaidenln'. ,(!  beneath  his  \erv 
nose  :\Iaster  George  began  to  take  notice  of  her.  cut 
licr  tit-bits  at  dinner  which  they  had  all  together  in  tlie 
big  kitchen  in  the  patriarchal  fashion  of"  his  father's 
time,  chucked  her  luider  the  chin  when  she  served  him 
bi>  ale,  and  bmuglu  his  great  hand  Hat  d.nvn  up^^n  her 
bare  shoulder.  In  vain  .Aliss  1-all  rem,)nstrated  with 
hnn;  not  all  her  watchfulness  could  spare  the  girl  her 
baptism  of  tire. 

Ihe  climax  came  ..tie  v.  inter  evening.  r\!arv  Ann 
bad  goncio  the  cow-shed.—"  mi.tal."  they  call  it  in  the 
dialect  of  those  part->.— w'th  a  mes.sage  for  one  of  the 
lads  who  niilked  the  cows.  The  byre  lay  distant  from 
the  back  of  the  house  some  twenty  yards  or  so:  and  to 
reach  it  <.ne  had  to  cross  the  yard^  where  Miss  Fall  fed 
her  f.iwls.  and  cnler  the  f-hj.  The  mi^tal  was  at  the 
other  end.  In  the  dark  Mary  Aim  made  her  wav  gin- 
gerly: the  uneven  c.jbbles  were  slippery  with  the  rain, 
that  had  begun  to  fall;  and  a  great  heap  of  mantu-e  in' 
1  lie  centre  of  the  yard  gave  fragrant  v/arning, 

"Peter!"  she  called  softly,  peering  into  the  warm 
odorous  gloom  of  the  >hed.  "Peter!"  she  called 
again,  but  only  the  clank  r.t  chains  answered  her.  as 
some  of  the  beasts  turned  their  heads  and  gazed  at  her 
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with  curious  limpid  eyt-s.  Her  favourite  —  ;>he  had 
ottfu  milkL-a  hiT  when  llic  men  were  extra  busy  in  the 
hay-liehl  ov  al  har\e>t,  luurd  swfily;  and,  steijping 
across  the  di-ain.  ,-lie  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  its 
warm  Hank.  There  was  a  man's  ^le])  in  the  darkness 
and  the  next  moment  she  found  lier>elf  seized;  some- 
one was  crushing  her  against  his  body,  fumhling  at  her 
linsey  bodice,  kissing  her  protesting  li[).s. 

It  was  George  hall,  waster  and  jjrofligate! 

^\  ith  a  scream  and  a  .struggle,  the  girl  wrenclied 
herself  free  and  llrw  like  a  hare  across  the  yard,  be- 
spattering her-.clf  wiih  innck  as  she  went.  Mi>s  hall 
was  alone  in  the  kiiciieii.  and,  as  Alarv  Ann  entered 
t-rt-athlessly,  she  lookeil  i(jnnd  in  surprise. 

'"Why,  Slnnnnis,"  ^he  said,  "whatevei's  liappened? 
lias  Peter  been  scaring  von?  " 

Alary  Ann  Wnund  her  arms  rotnid  her  mistress. 

"  Oh.  main!  "  she  said.  '•  it's  the  master.  Let  me  go 
home  —  oh.  let  me  go  hiinie!  " 

Aliss  Fall's  sallow  clieek  Hushed. 

"What  has  he  done?"  she  said  sternlv. 

"  Xothing."  said  Ahary  Aim  -  -"  only  let  me  go  home, 
I  must  go  home." 

Miss  I'all  looked  ai  her  searclnngly  ;  Alary  .\nn  didn't 
ninch  though  she  trembled. 

"Co  upstairs  now,"  she  said,  "and  change  vour 
•  Iress.  A'ou  are  splashed  with  dirt  fiMin  head  to  foot. 
To-morrow  )-ou  shall  oo  home." 

An^l  the  next  morning  Alary  Ann,  with  a  note  from 

her  mistress  in  her  pr,cket  and  in  her  hand  her  modest 

wardrobe  enveloped  in  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  of  her 

father's,  went  liome  to  her  m.^ther. 

A  If.-     A^';.,t Ml    .1.  ,1  .  .       .... 

•=!-.      •.•■:. ;;c.   .;;iii     >jieii.     oui     i  i  ii.-     iiL'le     wilii     liiiiicuitv 

.'"id  hnmt  it;  then  she  dvew  Alary  .Ann  into  her  arms 
and  let  her  cry  tliere  ^'U  her  bosom,  washing  away  with 
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tears  llie  alt'riyht  U)  her  iunoctnce,  licr  inip(_.tcnt  pa^^ 
m'iiii.  rind  litT  lialf->!i;iinc(l  consciousness  *A  the  iin 
l)lacahility  of  iialural  hiw  and  the  inevitable  bo(Hly  sni 
mission. 


J- 


CHAPTER  V 


IN  QUEST  OF  A  FORTUXE 

When  her  mother  said  she  might  stay  at  home  that 
winter  Mary  Ann  was  nothing  luth;  and  Jane,  wiio 
hvcd  in  comparative  luxury  at  the  vicarage,  v/rote  home 
envious  of  her  younger  sister's  fortune. 

"If  thoughts  could  speak,  mother,  i  should  often 

speak  to  you." 

During  the  week  they  were  alone;  for  her  father, 
now  that  he  had  become  so  necessary  in  his  attendance 
up.  ai  Master  George,  slept  at  the  Howe,  only  returning 
on  the  Saturday  evening  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  his 
family,  so  that  Saturday  night  was  always  something 
of  a  festival, —  if  the  bright  hearth,  the  dish  hot  upon 
the  oven  to])  in  readiness  for  the  little  man's  supper, 
ilie  well-filled  pipe,  can  be  said  to  amount  to  such  (it 
did  lo  him)  ;  just  as  Sunday  in  those  humble  busy  lives 
was  made  a  long  drawn  calm. 

And  then  one  day  in  straightening  out  a  sheet  of 
newrnaper  that  had  wrapped  some  bloaters,  i\Iary  Ann 
saw  an  advertisement  for  the  next-of-kin  to  the  late 
Thomas  Morton  Bagster  and  dreamt  in  consequence 
the  rosiest  dream  of  her  life  and  the  last  of  her  childish 
ones. 

Thomas  Morton  Bagster  was  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  called  and  taken  away  the  family  sav- 
ings on  that  memorable  v.ashing-day :  and  the  adver- 
tisement stated  that  his  heirs  would  hear  of  something 
to  their  advantage. 

At  first  Mary  Ann's  mother  was  sceptical.  To  her 
it  seemed  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  her  father 
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^  ;"^\^';  :'""'''''>  '"'-'^'-^  in  Ihat  u-av-slu,ul,Iatthe 
;■"'  '/'  '"-^  ^'^';-"-  -'"e  t,.  !uu>  ,n;.,le  .n.ncv  wh.n  he 
,  "'  '-^'V-  '"":^  v,it!i,,„t  ii:n,,r.Ii,I  luT  la.t  rcmc-m- 
'"■■■ou-cot  !l•'n-^l,:,M„!y  cIa.laI„lalnK,^lsha^.ck■.sly 
c■a,^el•  to  i„,ckai  the  fVu-  .hilliui^s  she  lu.l  ,,nVaHl  luin  -  - 
^^ arrant  any  such  siipi),,>iti,,n. 

lint  v.iih  her  inen„,rv  .shariKMie,!  hv  h.r  daui-htcr'. 
eager  q>K^^l^  ,„:u^-  a>ul  ratdii-,.  ic...  souu  ;hing  „f  \h,  in- 
fection n,  l,e.  .x.-iicmrni  (  aiul  Marv  Ann  wc^  remem- 
'•'■'■''  '1'^'  Pleasa.,t  thrill  the  th,,n^ht  of  n,o„ev  .-,,.,. 
K-r,---  warning  op  a  ulnurV  .lay  when  on.  had'  to 
^...kclo..lv  to  stick.  an>,  0..],.  M,.,  Wn„u-..,ll  .li.I 
ra-.i!!   al   last   something  ..t   an  aunt,  her   father's  only 

to  adopt  htr. 

Vpou  V.  hat  her  hfe  might  lunehe.n  i  i   the  oltcr  had 
hm,  aeeepted  u  d.d  n  ,1  do  to  .xpaiKUe  upo„  ,. .  Marv 

;'";'!  'r  "'V'""'^'^'  "''"^■'"-  tl.c  refusal -seenig 
•''■'f  >•'  ^i^'-: 'lays  U  had  eoinpletdv  Mvered  any  further 
;;7^'''--'-''- -vas  „,,,.  ,vonhy  .,f  a.niark  and  not 

It   was   in. I   pr,,hah!e  that  dving  sh 


ig   •^iie  uiiglit    lia\e  re- 

11   of 

I  in  to 

.    leaped  ahead  Mio,  a    i- .nnne --  ,1,,.  had  relatives 
of  her  ouu-h„t  a  tnouHung  nng  puhaps  uhh  s.,n,e 


,'"\"  ^""'  ''-'^  I'-'-  "M'l-A-  some  monclaVv  tokn 
^.rg.vaiess--„ota  .■■.■,;::,.  nhi^  m  dwect  ne,a,,o 
^lary  Ann    uh.-r  laney  u  ,;h  all  ihc  Iniovanevof  v. 


Ii'  n.    alnio^-t 


odd  pouiids. 

Mary    Ann    suggested    pronipilv    lA  e  ■    tl 
a\ml  by  heroun  danng.  ventured'  further- 

"  A  hun.h-ed.  niavhe." 

-Ml-.    Wintersgill' shook   her  !„  ad   and   nf.rr.d   hrr 
<I-'>'^l'l^T  10  the  iieuspaper.     Marv    Ann   read   ,lu     ,d 
vernsemem  aloud  three  times-    lur  n.o.her  ue„h  n'. 
*""^  '''''"''•  ''■"    -"iure^s  of  the  London  so- 
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Iicit>.i>  t(»  wlumi  ap!)li\'ati.,ii  had  1. 1  ]k-  nui.lr.     Cut  still 
the  <'\Avr  WMiiiaii  Ik- -itaii,!,  fro:iliiio-  Maw  Ann's  hriL;ht 
eves  and  fai;vr   faix-  with  tlie  -..her  th-n.,d:t  I'uhuvss"  uf 
her  own,  h.eavv  with  douhi,  with  lln■^!J;i\•in,i,^  hut  more 
than  all  with  an  intense  and  di^()iiietin,L(  rehielance  to 
the  idea  nt   pidhiny'  once  nmre  inid  a  ])a>l  wliieh  she 
had   doiu'  with   t)r  discdx-erin;;-  to   stran,i;-er>  the  secret 
of  her  hiiih  and  ha>ty  iiiarria£;-c.    At  la^t.  ho\\c\er.  she 
yx'lded  In  Mary  Ann's  solicitation  at  lea-t  to  write  and 
^ee  what  it  w.is  ahout ;  and  no  s.  1.  iuer  wa^  tea  o\  er  (and 
it  had  taken  three  cups  and  all  Marv  Ann'-;  ar-unients 
to  j,re\ail  I   than   Marv   Ann  vat   lur  dnwn  with  a  box 
of  stationeiy,  a  new   nih  ni  the  plaid  pen  that  had  heen. 
a  present   from  Searhor-u-h,  and  an  niiu-ed  hnttle  cf 
ink.      Afterward-    Mai  >     Ann    never    -pi.ke   hut    plain- 
tively (d"  the   wa-te   of  n..te-pa[.er    in    dieir   lii)U-e   that 
n!i;-ht  a     her  ni.ithei-— -a  severe  if  mileaiMed  entie  — 
lore   \\\)   (lie    letter   after   anotJui-,    nmil    the   h.^x    was 
emiilied  and    the  po,  .r   serihe   Kinained   \e.\ed  and   u\\- 
eei  tain,  pm  in  liand. 

In  till-  mother's  niiiul  lurked  a  d-nht  that  a  letter 
from  Mary  Ann  —  m-iiinniental  'ahour  th<'U,L_'h  it  was, 
"uly  to  he  aeeMUipli  hvd  will;  s.jnared  elh^w-,  prctrnd- 
ni--  lii)S.  Ilnshed  elieek ,.  hint-  erased  with  nuti.n.lous 
tare  and  h'nes  -hxiouslv  ruled -- would  have  nuicli 
\\ei.<;lit  Willi  this  Lond-.n  linn.  wh..  w.aild  prohaMy 
tlii.'W  tli;  communication  aside  as  some  mare's  nest  ini- 
worthy  their  serious  investigation  even  tli-u^h  a  penny 
Manip  were  inelosed  to  ensure  a  replw 

And  in  Mary  Aim's  own  hand  the  same  noii.n  that 
a  "grand  London  solicitor"  (gram!  is  with  ns  the 
,)oor's  adjective  for  London,  so  roseate  and  \a-t  is 
their  idea  of  it)  — ^  would  take  ih'  iMti.c  ,,f  hei    Utter 

tnnivh^d    ilsdt"    willi    uni.l.K     ii.^i.ii.     r......-.».,i«.,.     ...     ! 

sliudUed  powers. 
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Then  suddenly  ihe  girl  bcihuught  herself  of  that  sum- 
mer's day  wlien  i\w  wid.iws  arrival  at  the  llwwe  luui 
made  such  a  slir  there  and  sugj^cstcd  : 

"  Air.  Topham.  A!r.  Fall  says  as  he's  the  'jest  lawyer 
in  the  country-side." 

Then  slie  added,  i)i-,'niiiied  irrelevantly  hv  snme  recul- 
lectii^n  of  Aliss  Fall's  rare  tea-parties  and  her  own  se- 
cret sur\ey  of  the  gue^-ls  from  behind  the  passage  door: 

"  I  like  .>irs.  Topliam  best.  She's  such  a  nice  lady. 
She  u^ed  to  come  often  to  sec  Aliss  Fall  when  first  I 
was  there." 

"  We  should  have  to  walk  to  Burntlioipe."  said  Airs. 
^\■ink■rsgiIl.  "  and  it's  a  long  way." 

"  Si.x  miles,"  said  Alary  Ann. 

"There's  no  carrier  to-morrow,"  said  her  mother. 
"  If  we  go  ^\e  shall  have  lo  start  early." 

She  bade  Alary  .\un  ]nit  away  lier  writing  ma- 
terial;  and  no  more  allusion  was  made  either  V.  the 
ad\ertisement  or  to  the  suggested  ex])editi-n  to  Burn- 
thorpc  that  night,  except  when  Alary  .Ann  \',as  about  to 
get  into  bed,  her  neither  ea'U'd  to  her: 

"  ^'on  will  say  nothiug  alH.Lit  ihi^  to  the  neighbors, 
Alary  .Ami?  " 

Alary  Ann  shock  her  head. 

"  Xeither  now  nor  at  any  other  ti:i:e." 

Alar^-  Aim  repeated  the  words. 

"  Promise !  " 

Alary  .Ami  pr  >niise(l. 

Xcxt  ni' rniug  they  were  up  betimes  and  dressing  by 
candle  li-ht.  Mary  .\iiii  a<ked  what  clothes  she  shniild 
]'Ut  ('11  and  was  told  her  iiest.  Thev  drank  a  cup  nf 
cold  milk  and  took  some  bread  and  c 'ne-e  in  {hv'w  pock- 
ets aticl  started  whilst  the  dawn  wa<  >-till  pink  in  the 
east.      Tt    w  .t;    n    bitfprK-    .-.  ,1,1    ti-i^fi.".,.,    ...m.    „,,     ». 

wiikI  and  the  frosty  road  rang  like  irnn  to  their  feet. 
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They  w;ilkeJ  quickly  and  Mary  Ann's  si)irits  rose 
with  ihe  exercise.  Talk  she  wnilil  of  the  furlune, 
th(mt;h  her  mother  checked  her  w  iih  many  a  head- 
shake. 

'Ihe  ca.-tles  ]Mary  Ann  built  were  of  very  huniely 
brick  and  nmrtar, —  Jerry  apprentico^i  to  the  drapery, 
which  he  fancied  so  much  more  than  i)l(»ugbing  iields; 
puor  pining  jane  at  hume  again,  her  father  —  old  Tom 
had  so  few  grumbles  at  life  it  was  difticult  to  imagine 
any  change  that  could  add  t(j  his  contentment  unless 
perhaps  it  was  the  means  of  \isiling  ju^t  once  be  tore 
he  died  the  Dublin  Hor.se  Show  of  which  his  daughler 
had  heard  him  speak  repeatetlly  and  always  longingly. 
Her  enthusiasm  infecud  the  i 'Ider  woman  at  last. — 
not  ihat  she  sp(jke  nuich  for  her  bead  v.as  almo>t  as 
full  of  schemes  as  ]\lary  Ann's;  and  ihey  climbed 
the  hill  inti'  the  town  with  throbbing  pulses  and  heads 
cheerfully  erect. 

Marv  Ann  luid  n<il  been  in  I'urnihorpe  since  her 
childhood;  but  though  that  day  she  gave  it  but  casual 
heed,  later  she  va-  to  leain  it  by  heart, —  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  ri\er,  the  meadows  that  sloi)ed  tmm 
the  hill  abiive  iImwu  ['<  the  water's  edge;  the  grev  houses 
and  the  ,L;tev  cliurch  uiion  the  hill;  and  behind  them 
the  dark  outline  of  the  iiKjors  and  the  inky  shading  of 
tree  tui)s. 

The  lawyer's  ollice  was  in  the  market-place.  Tt  was 
a  little  li'iti-e,  that  had  once  ben  a  shop;  and  its  jilate- 
glass  wiu'Iow,  whitened  t"  [hv  top.  seemed  td  .Mary 
Ann  at  once  imposing  and  mysterious.  The  door  stood 
open  to  a  (lagged  passage  with  one  room  opening  from 
the  side  anil  one  at  the  end.  That  at  the  end  had  a 
green  baize  door  with  "Private  written  upon  it  in 
hirge  white  letters.  A  small  boy,  muiiled  ami  miitoned 
and  who  lowked  full  of  ci 'Id  in  spite  of  mut'ller  and  mil- 
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tt-n..  t-aiiic  l.i  thciu  at   tlieir  ciitrv  and  told  li.eui  thev 
imiM  wail  a  uliilc.  a^  Mr.  T.-phani  was  t-ngaged. 

IL'  sli-wul  tliriii  im,.  llk-M,kM,rrncaiid  Ihcv  :-at  them 
<lMun  tinii.lly  Ilium  a  f-TMi.  iliat  wa^  raii-vd'al.uio-  the 
wall.  'Iw..  clerks,  writinn-  at  their  hi-h  .le.-k.s,  suired 
at  Iheiu  ciiri,a,.]y  ,,ver  the  niilin-  thai  .hut  them  in 
with  iheir  ink  and  i.ai)er;.  It  .seemed  a  Ion-  lime  t.. 
-Mary  Ann.  unused  to  the  stare  masenline.  before  a  hell 
inikled  and  ilu;  Iioy  uith  the  ehijhlains  reai.pcared  to 
O'udnet  them  into  the  ai.artmeuL  marked  "Private." 
Ill  the  i)assane  they  hrushed  ai-ain.st  Mr.  ''^^orge  Fall 
too  >elt-  ,.hs,,rlK-d  to  r.oti.v  even  .\Iarv  Ann  an<l  with 
his  onhiury  ruddy  t\uc  paUid  and  appalled. 

•^''■-  ''""i-'i^'in  h.uin-  dtalt  with  Air.  Geuroe  Fall  ~ 
.'^'■ineuhat    Mimmaiily   it    ^,as  to  he  imaoined'  from  the 
V'^'"^-^   •"""^''^-  -'-^   i'^'   '"<1   hrnshe.!   p.i.t   mother  and 
(laughter  11,  the  pas>age.-  u;,s  picking  hi.s  t.vlli.  a  hahii 
•■r  his  which  Ireqnently  accouipaiiird   iiKhrlal  and  ..tlier 
ahstraction.s.     Kather  a  div.adi-ul  gentleman  when  ,.ne 
was   at   close   quarter^    uiih    him,    ihou-ht   our    Mirv 
Ann-l,,uging   f,,-  a  cha.   v  to  run  au.a   and  cha.h'- 
nur   mvolniitanlv   at   a    fold   of   Wy   uioiJut's   skin- 
sh.u-t     .qnarely    |„nli,    ui,h    pale    lu.n  v    features,    ,  ve . 
J^hghtly   red-nmmed   and    nnuh   sl.aggv   hair   „p.u    his 
I'eMd     aho.it    liLs    ehm.   pruuudmg    from    his    nostrils 
•Aerhangmg    his    eyes.- nut    exartlv    a    piepossessin'-^ 
'"an  1   ,.,„,,  ,,„,,,,  p.pnhrandat'one  tune  rcporied 
qinto  dangerous  amongst  the  ladies. 

"^Well,  my  go,  ,d  w,,nian,  and  what  do  y,)u  w.int 


me 


w  Itll 


Ills  manner  was  hhun  almost  1,,  rouglu,cs> ;  hut    Mr 

ypl'ant  was  a  man  of  uiany  •  umners  according;  tu  his 
cltents.^  We  on.rsehes  reniemher  him  most  oh..equ;ous 
-■'  m-tathv  -lai  d  ,y  ,,,  ii,r  h.uwt  lieid  to  .,1,1  (H,,rge 
l-ail,     Lut  though  he  addressed  ALarv  Ann",  m-thor  whh 
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lh;it  alin.wt  careless  shortness,  his  eyes  beneath  tlieir 
shaj^j^n-  brows  were  bent  upon  her  as  if  .stjnielhin.i;-  in 
her  bearing  or  person,  niode-l  and  iniavsuming  as  they 
were.  h,i.l  cxciteil  hi'>  attention  and  enriosity. 

AK-iry   Ami's  nioiher  told   her  hi--torv;  then  oiteninL'' 
her  pin-e  and  takin-  tlie  p:eeiou>  paper  from  it,  rose 
and  hiid  it  on  Mr.  Topham's  de<k. 
I  he  ]a.\"\er  drnnmiei]  his  lin;^er>. 
"  ^'on   want  me  to  ael    for  yon?" 

1  iea>e,  >\r. 
"  \\  h\-  (h'lhTt  you  write  \onr-eIl?" 
I  he  answer  came  .ii'ter  hesitation. 
'■  I    was  a^lianied.      I    ha\i'   had   no   ethication.      Mv 
d;in;;luer  liere  tried  to,  but  I  thon.uht  ]ierhaps  thev  mi,:;ht 
t;;ke  no  notice.  " 

i  b'  drnmn)e(l  the  table  a_:;ain,  lookin-  at  them  the 
while  from  under  his  heavy  brows.  Then  he  spoke  in 
^harp.  (juick  jerks. 

'■  ^nder^land  thai  if  you  c'lne  to  ,r,e,  I  can't  work 
on  half  measures.  I  must  have  nil  your  conhdence  or 
none.  I 'nle--  \ .  .u  are  willing'  to  gixe  it,  vou  mav  as 
Well  '^o  hi. me.  I  don't  want  my  linie'  wa->ted  —  time's 
\  nlnalile." 

Mary  .\nn':>  mother  said,  "  Vcs.  -ir."  timidlv. 

Fh.e  girl's  your  daughter.  1  suppose.      Do  you  want 
her  here  iir  outside?  " 

"  ^'ou  iiad  better  go  out.=  ide.  Mary  .Ann." 
Mr.  Topham  rose  and  opened  ilie  door. 
"  ."^he  tavouisyou."  he  said  to  her  mother.     "  W  hat'^ 
your  age,  my  girl?  " 

"  Si.\leen,  plea-e.  sir,  "  said  \h;rv  .\nn. 

"  Well    run  awa\'  now,   whilst  your  mother  and    I 

ha\e   ,1   tdk   about  thi^  gran.l   ath ertiscmcnt,   that   as 

bkeiv  as  not  inav  <i?ilv  lead,  us  n  wi!d-!T(.nsr-r!>..T<!"       Tf 

y<ni  have  a   fancy   for  nice  new    houses"—  his  whole 
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manner  changed,  his  smile  became  genial,  he  riil)bcd 
his  hands — "  go  down  the  street  as  far  as  the  Iiutcher's 
and  turn  up  the  passage  there.  W  hen  you  come  back 
\'iu  may  tell  me  what  y^u  think  of  it." 

Still  smiling,  he  watched  ]\!ary  Ann  out  into  the 
street  before  he  turned  and  lociaxl  tlie  double  donrs. 

He  and  Mary  Ann's  mother  \\erc  alone.  Old  w  i  u- 
crs  l)a\e  it  that  the  devil  assumes  many  forms;  had  he 
entered  into  the  rc'^pectalile  oiUward  seeming  of  tins 
elderly  woman.  Mr.  Tcpham  conM  nut  liave  been  nn  ire 
potently  tem];ted  than  he  was  that  wrv  cold,  very 
ordinary  January  day. 

]\Iary  Ann  in  the  meantime  \\ent  -^s  f:ir  a>  tiie  bntch- 
er's.  where  she  fuund  the  steme  i)a--age  Mr.  Topham 
liad  de-ei'ibed.  At  lir-t  so  dark  and  narrow  was  it. 
Mary  Ann  thonglii  it  might  be  a  joke  of  the  lawyer's 
and  ])rM\-e  a  blind  ailew  I*ut  ha\ing  grojied  her  way 
tM  tlie  end,  she  found  a  wiMuK'n  d"or,  that  yielded  un 
Ix'ing  pushed  and  ripened  iuMi  v.  hat  might  some  day 
be  a  garden  but  which  had  now  the  look  of  a  builder's 
yard. 

.\  narrow  ])ath  between  the  bricks  and  mortar  led  to 
the  house,  which  was  still  far  from  finished.  It  was  a 
large  house  and  its  many  paneless  windows  stared  at 
Mary  Ann  like  so  many  sightless  eyes.  L^pon  the 
slateless  roof  some  half-starved  sparrows  were  hop- 
])ing  from  lath  to  lath.  There  was  no  one  either  in 
the  yard  or  in  the  house:  possiblv  the  fio^i.  thought 
Mary  Ann,  had  delayed  the  Innlders :  i)ut  the  great  pit 
"f  lime  was  stiff  as  if  it  had  been  left  inuouched  for 
(lavs,  and  more  than  a  .season's  wcatiicr  had  stained 
tlie  building.  She  went  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  which 
was  closeci  by  iroti  gates  securely  padlorked.  A  little 
child  peeped  in  between  the  bars. 
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"If  Mr.  Tophain  catclics  you  he'll  put  von  into 
pn'^iiu."'  sIk"  said. 

"  Why.  is  it  Mr.  Tophani's  hiaise?  "  said  Marv  Ann 
jestingly. 

"  It's  Topham's  Folly,""  said  the  child. 

"  Why  do  they  call  it  that? '" 

"  Because  .Mr.  Tojihani  hcgun  it  an'  couldn't  finish 
it."  said  the  child.  "Father  says,"  she  adtled  sagcl\, 
"  he  didn't  count  the  cost  afore  he  begun." 

Mary  .\nn  retraced  her  steps  and  met  her  moihor  at 
the  end,  of  the  passage.  She  lu^^ked  tired  and  dejected 
and  to  .'dar\-  Ann's  eager  questions  shook  her  head 
wearily.  It  nu'^ln  he  niMney  and  it  might  nd  he 
nione}-;  and  if  it  was  money  it  might  take  nmnev  to 
get  it:  an.d  at  present  they  \\f)uld  go  and  get  scmething 
io  eat. 

S(j  they  made  their  way  to  a  little  bake-house,  where 
an  old  woman  with  a  fal-c  front  of  brown  hair  was 
kneading  dough  bcliind  the  cnnnler.  Ai  their  cnirv. 
she  wiped  the  dour  ivum  her  arms,  lowered  the  sleaiu- 
ing  kettle  to  ihc  nw.  and  called  to  a  \-oung  ,i;irl  to 
come  and  prepare  some  lea.  A  woman  uime  in  with 
eggs  to  sell  and  stood  leaning  again>t  the  wooden  par- 
tition, whilst  the  old  baker  counted  them  and  then  sought 
for  ch.ange  in  her  pettici.nt  packet. 

"  Von's  a  grand  new  house  Jolm  Tonhaui's  building 
tor  hisself."  said  the  newcomer. 

"  Aye.  indeed,"  replied  the  old  woman.  "  folm  Top- 
ham  ain't  one  to  do  a  thing  by  halve -." 

"liut  1  hear  a-;  he  can't  finish  it,"  saiil  the  vo^man, 
with  a  short  laugh. 

"  Such  nonsense  as  folk  do  talk."  retorted  the  old 
woman  angrily.  "  Why.  marl:  my  words.  the\'ll  be 
into  it  afore  Easiei." 
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'■  .\\r,  il  lie  can  i^ijiicc/v  llic  1''1<«ih'_\-  (Uit  of  SMine  piMir 
folk,  1  suppose  he  will,"  ^aid  ilie  dthcr.  as  -lie  look  ui) 
licr  l)a>kt't.      '*  I  kiiiiw  Jnhii  Tupliani  tn  iiiv  ^^'vvow." 

'!"(>  Mary  \n\\'>  iiii'tlier  who  lia-l  li;qenc(l  anxiouxly. 
the  old  Woman  turned  in -iinoti\  t'I\-.  "Pon't  \o\\  Ivj- 
lieve  her,'"  she  said  soMthiiijily.  "Her  name's  Lizzie 
Sharp  and  sharp  she  i>  -- n' nii^ht  ,<,n)od  nc>r  sweet  te* 
say  about  aii\-oiic.  It's  a  ]uck\-  ljoii\-,"  she  eoniinued, 
plini-inij:  lier  arms  into  her  dou.^h  a.^ain.  "thai  ,!4ets 
everyone's  g(.iO(l  word.  And  it",  my  experience  them 
that  gets  on  a  hit  t'a-ter  than  their  neighbours  don't 
get  good  wiird>  at  all.  i 'onie  Michaelma'^.  I  have  lived  in 
this  town  sixty  odd  \-ears  and  ]'\-e  ki]owu  no  harm 
again-t  tlie  'Copham-;  yet.  And  if  .Mr.  )<<]]n  have  got  on 
and  if  he  do  build  hi^-elf  a  hnuse. —  what  ft  ^r  sluMildn't 
he.-'  He  gi\es  more  to  the  ]ioor  than  any  man  in  all  tlii^ 
parish.  Tomorrow  it's  a  children's  tea  he's  providing. 
I'm  thr< 'Ug  wi'  the  cake-  now.  an'  there'll  be  no  cur- 
rants galloping  one  after  aiioth.er,  I'll  warrant  yoti. 
There's  never  no  stint  \vitii  Mr.  John — 'The  verv 
best.'  he  says  to  me,  "they're  for  the  children.  Becky,' 
he  says,  'and  I'xe  been  a  child  my>elf.'  That's  lohn 
Topham." 

Thu-.  having  fini-hed  their  tea  and  muliiii,  .Marv  .\im 
and  her  mother  started  home  again,  carrying  w  ith  them 
a  consolatory  picture  of  a  philanthropist  in  currants. 

The  sky.  that  had  been  rosy-tinged  in  the  morning, 
was  dark  and  lowering  n(r\v;  and  .sonic  flakes  of  snow 
whirled  into  their  faces  as  they  cros-ed  the  bridge. 
Xight  had  completely  fallen  when  they  ojiened  thr  cot- 
tage door  and  slenpi'd  into  ihr  nnaccusto.med  chill  of 
the    tireless   kitchen.      .Marv    Ann   lit   a   candle   and   its 

Ikinie  tlkkered  drearily  on  the  unhomelv  aspect  of  the 
t J 1  .■•, . *i-,,.    ..., ,1 ^_..-.-'         .i_      , 

j:c-.---..         ■,:f^      ;;;:;;;,;■.-.;;     ewimni.-.      TuC     OuljiLs      J^ldte,     tne 

mn;;-,  from  which  they  had  drunk  their  milk,  -till  stand- 
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in-  with  ihc  bread  and  cheese  upon  the  tahie  Marv 
Ann  s  ni.^ther  look  olY  her  b.ni.rt  and  sat  ucarilv  -lown 
Whatever  had  been  her  dreatns  ,,.f  the  niornintv  it 
wa>  riear  they  had  vanished,  ll.r  face  wor'.ed  wlii, 
^-nie  great  nnvanl  con^nlsiMn  as  if  the  lawvcr's  \n^ 
sistent  questionni-  shattering  the  enforce.l  cahn  of 
years,  had  lo-.^cd  the  devils  „f  r.u.enibranee  and  regret 
and  set  tl-.eni  raging.  '^ 

\\-hcn  Mary  Ann.  turned  from  drawing  the  curtains 
her  arms  were  on  the  table  and  her  face  hidden  upon 
them  ;  and  m  all  her  life  Marv  Ann  had  never  seen  anv- 
tb'ng  s,,  tragical  as  that  grey  and  shaking  head.  She 
Knelt  down  and  lit  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  \'I 

IX   WHICH  WE  INTRODUCE  MARY  AXX   TO  A  XEW  PLACE 

Her  mother's  despondency  that  iiii^iit  dashed  effectu- 
ally ^lary  Ann's  belief  in  the  fortune.  She  readily  re- 
peated the  promise  nut  to  mention  it  t^  either  the  neii;"h- 
bours  or  hi-r  father,  who,  hduest  man  thouL^li  he  was, 
was  Wont  at  the  village  ale-house  weakly  to  overllow 
into  all  sorts  of  conhdences  and  mij^ht  thus,  his  wife 
feared,  set  the  tongue  of  rumour  clacking.  .Vnd,  as 
the  davs  passed  and  no  news  came,  a  sort  of  shame  as 
Well  as  her  own  faidt  to  her  Word  con-trained  her  to 
keep  it.  The  weeks  wore  away  towards  March  and 
brought  no  tidings;  and  then  came  news,  that  thrust 
every  other  consid.cration  from  their  minds.  Jane 
was  ill  .and  liad  to  ci 'Uie  homo.  Jane's  mi'^tress  — 
the  X'icar's  wife  —  wrote  the  letter  and  wote  it  very 
crossly.  Jano  liad  ne\er  complained  an<l  her  mistress 
was  vexed  that  she  lui'l  not :  Jane  had  been  taken  ill  dur- 
ing the  luilidays  and  that  was  e>pecially  inconvenient ; 
the  doctor  had  ordered  Jane  to  go  home  at  once  and  that 
was  most  inconsiderate. 

It  was  111  a  l>iday  morning  that  the  letter  came;  and 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon  Jane  arrived  in  the  carrier's 
cart.  I  have  a  photograph  of  Jane  as  well  as  of  !Mary 
.\nn;  and  it  is  by  no  means  so  pleasing.  But  Mary 
Ann  has  assiu'cd  mc  that  Jane's  face,  as,  with  the  car- 
rier's arms  to  hi  Ip  lier  and  her  mother's  open  to  recei\e 
her,  she  climbed  f rt -m  the  waggon,  was  that  day  and 
often  afterwards,  and  always  just  before  the  end,  like 
an  angel's  f>ir  beauty  and  rapt  contentment.  They 
letl  her  hall  fainting  into  the  house  and  placed  lier  in 
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the  high-backed  Windsor  cliair:  and  when  her  strcnntli 
r.'tnnic'd,  .die  looked  imm  .me  trj  the  other  with  ^hinhi- 
eyes,  murmuring,  -  Home  at  last,  mother,  oh.  mothei^ 
home  at  last!  "'  ' 

Jane  home  it  was  necessary  for  Mary  Ann  to  leave 
It;  and  the  carrier  was  asked  if  he  heard  of  a  likely 
]>]ace  lur  her  to  let  tliem  Icnow  at  once.  She  had  waited 
almost  a  fortnight  when  ^Ir.  'I'upham  called  and  was 
closeted  with  her  UK^ther  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
m  the  house-place  whilst  ^lary  Ann  busied  herself  in  the' 
scrllery  and  Jane  went  upstairs. 

He  had  brouglit  her  some  papers  to  -;ign  their 
mother  informed  lier  daugliters  after  the  hnvycr  had 
gone;  she  was  telling  Jane  (who  showed  onlv  a  listless 
interest)  about  the  legacy.  As  to  tlie  legacy  itself  all 
\\as  yet  uncertainty. 

"There  must  always  be  prelinn'naries,  mv  good 
woman,  and  preliminaries  take  lime."  Mr.  Tonlianriiad 
said  ;  and  had  treated  his  client  to  a  legal  disquisition 
^vhu■h  had  not  only  much  befogged  her  at  the  time  but 
v]r,yh  — her  expectation  subdued  by  [:me's  uninterest 
—  tilled  her  when  he  ha-l  gone  with  doubt  that  what- 
ever the  bequest  might  be  (and  the  lawver  had  promi^crl 
nothnig  (  '  much  import)  it  would  prove  har.Ily  worth 
the  trouble  taken  or  the  sensitive  Main  imposed  upon 
hcrseh  by  Mr.  Topham/s  arrogant  manner  and  inquisi- 
tive questioning. 

That  day,  when  she  had  signed  the  last  of  the  papers 
Mr.  lopham  had  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  Marv 
Ann  was  summoned  to  bring  one  Horn  the  pump.    Ihe 
Jawycr,  wheeling  round  in  his  chair,  had  observed  her 
sharply  and  addressed  himself  to  her  mother  in  his 

"  \  ou  are  rich  to  be  able  to  afford  to  keep  two  daugh- 
ters at  home."  ' 
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"No,  sir,  1  can't.  Put  tlic  rithcr  i'^  ill  ami  this  one 
wanls  a  place."' 

"  My  wife  \vant>  a  likely  ,L;irl,"  the  lawyer  sai<J.  Umk- 
iny  at  Marv  Ann  thoughtfully,  'i'hen  he  threw  half-a- 
crown  upon  the  tahle.  "  That's  her  God's  pennw  Con- 
sider her  cngai^cd  a  month  on  trial  and  hrin;^  her  o\-er 
to-morrow." 

Perhaps  hecau'-e  it  was  her  last  at  home  Mary  .\nii 
lav  wakeful  that  night,  listcninj^  sometimes  to  the  wind, 
sometimes  to  Jane  coi.irrliJnq-  in  the  next  room,  some- 
times to  a  more  eerie  soi'.nd  still,  for  Jane  was  slee]>- 
less  too  anl  lay  (Ironing  to  herself  iii  breatlilcss  fashion 
some  familiar  hymn. 

The  morniui:^  was  well  advanced  liefore  they  made 
their  start;  for  there  had  been  two  breakfasts  tc)  itqI 
and  Jane  t^)  be  left  comfortable  on  the  settle  with  all 
she  migh.t  want  at  hand.  She  cried  weakly  wdien  Mary 
Atiu  bade  her  c^ood-bye ;  btit  ^Tar\-  .\nn  was  dry-eyed. 
Before  she  left  the  house  she  put  a  little  parcel  behind  the 
caddy  on  the  mantelpiece.  It  contained  a  pair  of  mit- 
tens f>r  her  father,  who  (and  it  wrnni,'  his  daughter's 
tetider  heart)  would  know  nothing  of  her  going  away 
until  he  came  home  from  the  Howe  that  nigiit. 

On  the  road  neither  she  nor  her  mother  spoke  much; 
and  both  were  glad  when  half  way  a  butcher  driving 
furiously  as  butchers  do  overtook  then  and  ofTered 
them  a  lift. 

They  climbed  to  the  bench  across  the  cart  beside  him 
thankfully.  He  was  a  loquacious  and  curious  man;  so 
Mary  Ann's  mother  t'dd  him  her  daughter  was  going 
to  service  at  Lawyer  Tophani's. 

"  To  Lawyer  Topham's,  is  she?"  he  replied  with  iti- 
t-'Me-t.  "  Xow  yon's  a  wonderful  man.  /on  ain't 
seen  his  new^  house,  you  say?  Lor  bless  you,  three 
months  back  all  the  folk  in  the  country-side  was  laugh- 
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iii^-  in  their  sleeves  an'  calling  it  Toplian;'s  Folly." — 
"  Tophani's  ImjIIv,  indeed,  I'll  warrant  they're  laugliing 
on  the  other  side  of  their  faces  hy  this." 

lie  let  his  hard-driven  nag  la])>e  into  a  walk. 

"  Why,  three  months  hack,"  he  continued,  waving 
his  whip,  "  it  seemed  as  far  off  being  finished  as  the 
Tdwer  of  Bahel.  d'o-day  it's  as  grand  a  hi 'Use  as  \ou 
ctjuld  wish  to  see.  An'  v.'hat's  more  it's  all  painted 
and  papered  an'  aired  an'  them  livii  ■;  in  il,  an'  there's 
a  garden  that  fair  caps  you  to  look  ai  it." 

I  le  whi'pped  up  his  horse. 

'■  And  so  she's  going  to  Lawyer  Topham's."  he  s"dd 
again,  squinting  at  Mary  Ann  across  her  mother's  knee. 
'■  Well,  she'll  have  a  grand  house  to  li\c  in  an'  what's 
more  a  good  mistress. 

"There  couldn't  he,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "a 
better  woman  or  a  better  mistress  than  Mrs.  Topham 
—  but  that  Miss  IMary  — " 

He  reflected  again. 

"  She's  a  darjjy  now  and  ^ile■s  but  young.  What 
she'll  be  when  she's  older  — !  '  He  whipped  up  his 
horse  again  and  ajjpeared  outwardly  to  be  chewing  a 
S|)U(1  of  tobacco  and  inwardly  tracing  the  development 
of  Miss  Mary  Topham  as  a  darby  for  the  rest  of  the 
dri\e. 

Great  changes  had  indeed  been  v^rouglit  behind  the 
v.ooden  door  since  Mary  Ann  had  seen  it  last.  The 
unsightly  heaps  had  gone ;  in  iheir  place  were  neat  pav- 
ing stones  with  a  pumj)  and  beliind  the  ])unip  a  clump 
of  laurel  budies.  Had  they  entered  by  tlu:  iron  gates 
they  wouM  have  found  a  carriage  drive,  a  carefully  laid 
out  lawn,  beds  gay  with  crocuses,  and  an  imposing  con- 
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They  knocked  at  the  kitchen  door;  and  a  little  boy 
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in  a  plaid  kilt  opeued  it  and  stood  staring-  si'entlv  at 
Ihem.  until  someone  inside  called  out,  "  Cuuie  in."' 

It  was  n(it  a  lar-e  kitchen  but  everylhiny  in  it  was 
brij;l!t  and  new,  and  a  savour  of  tasty  cooking  mingled 
])lea.^antly  with  the  wann-Ji.  At  a  table  near  t!ie*irc 
an  elderly  servant  in  a  mob  cap  and  a  spotless  apnai 
v.as  making  raised  pies,  which  a  lady  at  the  other  end 
nf  the  table  was  hlliug  with  pieces  of  pork.  The  lady 
IS  .Mr>.  'J'oi^liam.  nciilier  so  \onng  nor  so  pretty  per- 
haps as  when  we  saw  her  last  in  bhic  mn^lin  and' Dun- 
stable bonnet,  and  .-toutcr  ti  lo :  inde.'d  Airs.  OIi\-er  is 
ni  the  habit  of  pluming  herself  u])on  the  fact  thai,  in 
spite  (.f  a  dozen  ciiildren  a.  compared  with  Elean..ir's 
three,  she  has  retained  a  lirmer  hold  than  her  sister-in- 
law  npon  that  elusive  tinng,  a  Hgurc. 

y\L  another  (able  in  the  wind- 'W  a  girl  of  ab^nt  si\-- 
teeii  v.ns  primly  cutting  up  more  iH,rk  with  a  lar^ 
knile.  Her  lace  was  like  her  mother's  but  without 
the  elder  lady's  kndness;  and  when  .Mary  Ann  and 
her  ni-iher  entered  she  laid  <lu\vn  her  knife  and  glanced 
theni  u\,  and  d.^wn  wiih  c-ld  curious  eves. 

"  It's  the  girl  papa  told  you  abom,"  she  said  to  her 
mother. 

"  Well,  reailv,"  siid  Mrs.  Topham.  "  when  Mr.  T..p- 
Iiam  t^ld  nie  he  had  engaged  nie  a  ser\;nU  (whom  I  really 
don't  want  except  that  perhaps  in  this  big  house  she 
Avill  l)e  a  help  to  Ellen)  I  didn't  believe  him.  lie 
ha,-,  never  deaic  su-h  a  thing  before,  h.i>  he.  I'oIIy 
dear  ?  " 

"Mama."  >aid  Mi^s  Topham,  "  I  uill  n-i  be  called 
Polly.      It  makes  nie  feel  like  a  jta/rot." 

"  My  k\n-,"  said  lier  mother  anu'ably,  "  T  didn't 
mean  it  in  that  way.  1  (piiie  forgot,  'llenry,  lo,e, 
bring  that  chair  out  of  the  corner  and  ubk  Mrs.  Wimc-s- 
gill  to  sit  down." 
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Siie  tUi-ned  to  the  waiting  \\<Mmn  and  spoke  plea'^- 
antly.  ^ 

'•  Mr.  Topliam  t-ld  nic  y.,ur  nauio  and  that  vour  hus- 
I'and  works  lor  Mr.  l^'all  at  the  Howe.  Ha;  l,c  been 
liicre  Umg?  " 

"  A  cry  nearly  ci-hiccn  }ears  now,  mam,"  ^uu\  Mary 
Anns  n.oihcr  quietly,  as  die  took  the  cliair  that  tlie 
iitt  e  hoy  had  dra-ed  forward  with  a  great  show  of 
chddish  bii>tle. 

Mrs.  T()])ham  looked  at  the  speaker. 

"  I  taiicy,"'  .she  said  with  a  puzzlal  air.  "  I  have  seen 
yon  heti.'-e.     H^ve  I?" 

"Once,  mam.  i]ut  it  was  in  okl  Mr.  l-alks  time 
U  was  the  day  of  the  Harvest  SupM-er.  Miss  Fall 
brought  yon  mto  the  ikld  to  see  the  leading." 

"N-w  I  reme.  iK-r,"  said  .AIr<.  Top,ham,  smilin- 
a^^ain  ".\n<l  the  daughter  vou  have  hnmght  to  .^e 
j''^.  ^hmcmg  at  Mary  Ann.  who  landing  uno.mforta- 
'7    ;^"^"'^  l>'^-nMth.r's  chair  fJt  hu-clf  the  cvnoMU'e 

;>'  ^'''^■)Y-I'^'''^'^^^'^''-1>-'''  M,>.  T.,pha.n-s.  ••uiusthave 
ern  the  hahy  ynu  had  with  y-a,  in  the  lidd.     Dear  mc 
-Nv_very  curiou,  it  i..     Don't  you  think  so,  Marv.  my 

■■  '■"''•^•'1   T  do  not.  mama."  rctMrtc<l    MLs  -[-opham 
^mgraeioudy,  and  adde.l  with  an  air  that  would  have 

<Wuged  a  whole  r>yducal  kescareh  Sociclv  w,ih  cnld 
^^  atei ,      I  VA'x  ,r  see  anything  in  mere  eoinri<lcnee  " 
Mr;,    i-l^ham  turned  to   Marv  Ann's  moiiicr. 
^"ur  dau-hler      ,,^1  be  nearly  sixteen?"' 
.She  i:,  turned      viceii,  mam."' 
^^^^    She  doesui  look  it."  said  Mi.s  Topham  di^.greea- 

"'•::'  it  jnu.t  be  sixteen  years  ago  sinec  I  saw  her, 

•  ■>'-'   """^-     -1  K-iiiemoer  i  wanted  to  take 
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}ou  w.ui  US  but  your  Aunt  Sarah  seemed  -ifr-,;  1  ,-. 
'n>sht  get  restless  and  spr'i  h^r  dress  '  '"'' 

M-J  r'n    '""  T^^-'  f^''  •^""^•'''  ''''^^■^'  thought  so."  said 
■M'-v.    l-l-Iian,,   sliowuio-  unmistakable  sigus  of  recent 

'-nt   at   this  pn,h,hiuou  of  sixteen  vea,;:,.;"He; 
'.r..sesarenot,ngt.,„K.keafu>sa!;.ut.I,u;/sure-' 
N,e  looked  excee.h'ngly  nice  that  dav,"  said  Mrs 

'x^.  a  .d  1  ha.;  a  bh,e  mu>hn.      Your  grandmama.-  and 

.^'?-    '"''"^7'^^->-^-^'^''<I'-re.emment.  "scold  dn 
-  hcau.,c  she  thought  it  u-a.  an  expensive  dress.      Bu 
'   --i-n.     ItlKulhardlyoKtnieanv.hingatall 
;;;  a  ^..K.er,ul  day;-  and  Mr.  TnphanAvas  :L 

of    Ia„H,un.    jnto    a    fuller    account  -  indeed. 

,      •  •  ^\"'^'-^'-;-'  '•""!  ^••\^^'r.  iKul  alreauv  o,>ne  to  her 

Uu^~-^n  .he  sau-  Mr.  ^^•uner.„^  glal^ce  covertly 

retn/mm/!",!"'";'-''   '^^f^'re  ?  "  ad.ed   Mrs.   Topham, 


uirectness 


.he  ;:■  ;;;:;v;--" ''- '-'-' ''''' ''-  '^-^^^  --  --^ 

canVtSl  he^  •■ '^  '  '"'^^ ''"'^  ^^^"  ^^- ^^^^^^ 
"I  ';-^^-sceny,,u,  numu-suM  Mary  Ann  shviv 

<are>ayy,.u  have,-  .aid  Mr.  Topha.n  gond-ua- 
tiiiedh   and  u,ih— -it    ,  p,,>MhIe_.,  i  r.-f,.-, 

1,         •  •     .  I  '"n_         .1      n'l  lect    ii)irinr<'- 

.sc-,,.,,,,,!,  nll„.,l,ur!y,  i, !,,„■,  k„„«„l,v" 

-Mrs    l,,|,l,a,„  .,k1,,,|.  :,  i„„|;  ,,f  „,„,|,i,.  |,|„.      ,       . 

clo.,,1  anccu,,,  f„r  a  „ .m  n.  r.puscM.f  Ik.;;',:;:..,' 

'■      she     was     so     lijiur     n*     <I..v      IJ .  ... 
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leave?"  a>ked  Miss  Topham  in  ihc  business-like  way 
that  seemed  to  contract  so  oddly  witli  her  youthful  ap- 
pearance. 

The  two  matrons  glanced  significantly  at  one  an- 
other; then  Mary  Ann's  mother  replied'  respectfully, 
though  with  a  certain  dignity  which  showed  Miss  Top- 
ham's  manner  had  pricked  her  pride: 

"Through,  no  fault  of  her  own,  mi^s,  and  ihrougii 
no  wish  of  her  mi-trcss's." 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  'JV.pham : 

"It  was  all  arranged  s.)  quickly.  T  did  no\  think  of 
asknig  Mi>s  I-all  for  a  reference  but  she  would  be 
lilea^cd  to  give  you  one.  I  am  sure." 

"Oh.  I  think  it  is  (pn'ie  satisf.actorv."  said  Mrs.  Top- 
ham.  "  dou't  you.  Mary?  " 

Miss  Topham  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Just  as  you  like,  of  course,  mama."  said  she.  with 
a  maimer  that  ah.jve  all  things  cxpre:,sed  the  gravest 
doubts. 

'•  Sh;dl  we  consider  it  settled  then?"  .said  Mrs.  Top- 
ham to  Maiy  Ar.u',-,  niotluT. 

"  ^  oil  Would  like  to  slay,  woukl  you,  Marv?"  her 
mother  a>ked  Mary  Ann;  and  at  ihat'mometu  the  little 
hny,  who  had  been  ga/ing  at  Iut  .solemnlv  fnnu  l^-si  le 
his  mother'.s  knee,  came  and  put  his  hand  iu  Marv  .Xnn's 
and  s,ii,i ; 

I   like  \'<u." 
"I-'",k  ;,t   that.   Polly!"  excl;iiMH.,|    Mr..   Touham  in 

^'"!.''.^^'^'>''"'  "  "'■'">■  ''-'^  ^■''  '"  '"  li''"  .-tlreadv.'" 

"  riiat'^   notlnng   unusual."    retorted    Mi  .s    Topham 

disdamfullv.   "lienrv   takes  t.  every,Mic.      lie  did   the 

J^aine  to  ;i  irainp  woman  last  week." 

••^■'U   uo;,I,l  h'ke  to  stay?"  said   .Mrs.   Topliam  to 

Alary  .\iiu. 

les.   please,  mam." 
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"If  you  arc  a  good  girl  and  try  to  plea^^c  :nc,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  happ)-.     T!ie  v>v)rk  is  nut  hard." 

Xonsense,    n]uiher."'    said    Mi^s    Tophani    senten- 
tiuusl}-,  "  work  well  d(,)ne  is  alwa}'.-  liard." 

"  It  isn't  your  fault  if  it  is  made  any  easier  at  any 
rate,  .Miss  }*Iary,"  said  the  elder  servant  dryly.  ' 

''  About  her  night  out.  mam."  said  Mrs.  \Vintei-,^gill. 
"I'd  rather  she  were  nut  let  uut  at  night  if  you  did 
nut  mind.  Lut  if  die  could  ome  on,ce  a  fortniglit  on 
a  .Sunday  wliilst  Jane  is  widi  us,  I  sliuuld  be^nuch 
obliged." 

"I  think  we  could  manage  it?"  said  Mrs.  Tophani 
to  the  elderly  ser\anl. 

"it  you  are  willing,  I  am  wiUing.  mam,"  said  the 
elderly  ser\ant. 

"  lt"s  perfectly  ridicul.iu^."  objected  ^^iss  Topham. 
"  \\  hy.  she  will  be  away  the  whole  day." 

"It  \\\\\  only  ])e  fur  as  lung  a,-,  we  ha\e  Jane  with 
ii>."  said  .Mrs.  Wintersgill  appealingly  tu  Mrs.  Tojj- 
ham. 

"And  where  is  Jane  going?"  said  .Mrs.  Topham. 

"Ibune."  said  Mary  Ann's  niuiher.  and  tu  Mary 
Anus  lancy  the  silenced  kitchen  had  in  it  the  ru.sihng 
of  wings. 

"  \"n  musi  be  linn-ry  after  yuur  hmg  walk."  said 
^Irs.  T,,ph;un.  aj'icr  thry  ha.!  settled  the  (pie^tion  of 
Mary  Ann's  wage.,  uhieh  were  11.4  lai-e.  "  If  \ .  ^u 
wi"  aiine  intu  the  next  room  with  me.  y-u  shall  ha\e 
something  1  >  eat." 

They  fMll.iwaJ.  hei  into  a  small  ])arlc.ur.  \.Iie-e  i)res- 
Cl.tly  the  el.k'ny  -.  ivant  biMu-hi  them  bread  ai  •]  meat 
•■md  s^^me  tea.  M.ary  \im  huwcd  a  good  appetite  !)ul 
Iter  mother  seemed  unable  to  eat.  Mrs.  Topham  sat 
near  them.     She  iiad  turned  down  her  sleeves  and  taken 
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up  some  knitting;  and  as  she  knitted  she  talked  with 
homely  s_\-mpathy  about  poor  Jane. 

W  hen  Mary  Ann  had  finishe(h  her  mother  rti^e  and, 
curtsyino-,  thanked  Airs.  Topham  for  her  kindness 
and  said  she  must  he  ,i;x'ing. 

"  But  Won't  ycni  wait  fur  the  carrier."  said  :\!rs.  Top- 
ham,  "  he  goes  at  four." 

-Mrs.  Winters-dl  shook  Iier  hea<L  She  was  anxious 
to  he  home  and  die  woiihl  -et  there  s<,uner  than  lie 
would,  for  what  with  parcels  and  passengers,  he  was 
often  considerably  belated. 

*'  \oii  world  like  to  go  with  your  mother  as  far  as  the 
bridge.  I  kiiuw,"  said  her  new  mistress  to  Alary  Ann, 
who  acceiited  the  suggestion  gratefully. 

Ihey  walked  ahni»t  in  silence  out  of  the  little  town 
until  they  reached  the  bridge,  where  both  instinctively 
stood  btill.  The  ri\er  wound  g.^lden  through  the  mead- 
ows towards  the  null,  giving  back  the  gleam  of  the 
wcslcni  >ky:  they  cml.l  see  behiud  the  church  the  same 
mellow  rellectioii  burni>liing  the  di>iant  nh.,rs  and  -uld- 
nig  t!;e  slated  n^o fs.  ^ 

Before  lliem  her  niuther's  path  lav  across  the  mea.I- 
ows_.  a  narrow  thread  tiiat  left  the  fields  at  the  little 
station  and  u;is  lu>t  in  the  road  between  the  hi-di 
brown  licdges.  From  a  thicket  by  the  ualer's  ^dgj' a 
blackbird  was  whi.',tliiig  his  evensong. 

"Ahir  Ann."  said  her  mother,  "if  vou  don't  think 
}ou  will  be  happy  and  content  there,  come  back  with 
"le  We  aren't  so  p. .a-  that  wc  couldn't  keep  \uu  a 
liltle  longer, 

"Vou  likul  the  lady,   didn't  you.   mother?"  asked 
-Mai)  Ann  tnnidly. 
"I  did." 
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"  I  don't  think  you'll  regret  it,"  said  her  mother. 

And  a  minute  later  the  one  was  trudging  across  the 
muddy  liekls  with  her  face  set  to  the  darkening  sky, 
and  the  other  was  climhing  tlie  hill  back  to  tiie  little 
town  all  rosy  and  fantastical  in  its  borrowed  glory  of 
fading  sunlight. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

I\    WHICH    MARY    A\.\    CAIXS   SOMK    IX<IGHT    TNTO   THK 
FAMHA-    (II-     TOPHAM 

\Vhe\  Mary  Ann  c^'  t  to  the  liou^c.—  "  Belmont," 
Mr.  Topl-ain  had  named  -.i  —  Mrs.  Tophani  and  Miss 
Mary  liad  left  the  kitchen,  the  tables  were  cleared,  the 
hearth  s\ve[)t,  and  in  the  hack  kitchen  the  clderlv  serv- 
ant was  scrnbbiny  the  various  knives  and  board's,  that 
had  been  ^l^e(l  for  the  pork-pie  making'. 

She  called  to  Mary  Ann  to  put  on  a  harden  apron  out 
of  the  left-hand  table  drawer  and  come  and  lielp  her, 
which  Mary  Ann  accordingly  did  and  was  t<jl<l  at  the 
end  of  her  task  that  "'  she  framed  well  ]io\ve\er." 

She  shewed  th  girl  her  room  and  then  left  her  there 
with  instructions  to  n^ake  lur^elf  tidy  preparatory  to 
heljiing  wiih  the  tea.  It  was  a  >mall  room,  openings 
int..  a  larger  one  in  which  :\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Topham  slept*; 
and  H'de  by  side  with  .Maiy  .\nn's  wooden  1  dstcad 
and  its  patch-v.ork  quilt  was  Master  llenrv'.^  brass  cot. 

Mary  Ann  changed  her  dre.^s  and  went  downstairs. 
The  elderly  servant  handed  her  a  cloth  and  went  with 
lier  into  the  dining-room,  a  large  but  somewhat  gloomy 
room  i"urni>]ied  hca.ily  in  the  prevailing  fashion  o'f 
maliogany  and  horsehair.  The  most  combataljle  chair 
in  tlie  room  xv.is  Mr.  Topliam's.  who  was  sitting 
m  u  when  they  entered,  whilst  Miss  Marv  was  kneeling 
'-n  the  rug  taking  <.fT  his  boots.  In  the'oppo^ito  chair 
sat  a  pale-faced  young  man  of  about  twenty,  though 
>'•  mcipient  beard  made  him  look  older  tlian  he  rcallv 
was.      I  fe 

father  stared  at  her. 


Pfl.niCcH     iiiclirf*..t-<>.i<l,.    ^f     Al-.-...      \.     -      -.-1     1   • 
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"  So  you've  come,"  tlic  lawyer  said  gnilllv,  and  Man- 
Ann  m  Iicr  nervousne-^s  nearly  dn.pped  ilie  doth.       " 
it's,  .sn-.     she  said  timidly. 

^Ir.  To[)man  smiled  grimlv, 

"I  thought  maybe  that  y.'ur  mr,t]ier  with  her  hi-h- 
il-wn  n..iu,us  about  thi.  legacy  might  have  kept  x^^xo 
^tar\c  at  iKuiie." 

"  ^cs.  sir."  said  .ALary  Ann  again,  not  knou-ing  what 
else  to  say. 

Mr.  Topham  looked  at  lier  consideringly. 

^/-  ^.^?•'•"  ^'''  ^•^^-'-'''"'^■^I  abruptly,  "  whar<io  you  think 

Mary  Ann,  who  didn't  know  Avhat  she  tliought  „f  it- 
stared  at  Inm  helplessly  and  said  nothing. 
_  "Li  my  opinion."  said  Mr.  'L.pham  with  rough  deci- 
sion, u  s  all  stuff  and  moonshine —  naught  but  stuff 
and  nioouslnne.  And  what's  more."  he  added  w,th  ih<' 
same  nnpeluous  ruggedness  of  speech  and  manner  '•  if 
It  were  lo  be  the  fortune  yon  silly  n^.uther  of  yours 
thmks  ,t  ,s.  what  good  would  such  folk  as  you  do  with 
j  .      ^  on  d  waste  it  and  scatter  it,  anything  but  garner 


Know  ii'ou ! 


s-dd^  • 'v'^""-^'''  f ''  T"'  '^'^'"^''^  ^"  ^^>'  something  and 
said      \es.  sir.     for  the  last  time. 

Mrs.  Topham  came  in  then  with  little  Ilenrv  ch'nn'n- 
t"  iHT  .skms.  She  had  evidently  been  out  and  it  wa's 
vvonderlul  how  young  d,e  looked  wiii,  a  colour  on  het 

Lcr  husband  addressed  her  angrily 
"Wliat's  this  Thackary  tells  me  ab,,nt  vou  orderin- 
two  braces  of  plieasants  from  him?"  '  " 

'vJ^'-    ""'"J"'  ^"-''""'"''-'^  'li"ner.  love,"  sa.d  Mrs. 
1  opium.        \  nur  sister  Sarah  and.  four  of  the  children 
arc  connng:  ami  I  thnno-i,,  ;,  ,,    .,i  ,  ,„    .   ,■    ■ 

U^    -  --   ■•  -^....1  ,j{:  ti  iii'iie  LieuL  tor 
icni,  poor  things." 
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Mr.  Topham  grunted  wrath  fully, 

"  A  treat  indeed!  It's  a  treat  for  my  pocket.  Sarah 
and  f<.iir  luin-ry  hrats  set  down  to  pheasant!  A  good 
hcHyful  of  beef  (Mr.  'r(.[)Iiani  cwuld  be  coarse  in  liis 
expressions  as  his  wife  knew  )  would  have  done  them 
as  well  and  I'll  be  bound  they  don't  often  ga  it.     But 


,    >! 


said 


pheasants  —  wliy.  it's  eating  monev.' 

"  We  can  have  beef  instead  if  you  wish,  kne/ 
^irs.  Topham. 

"  Xo,  you  won't,"  retorted  ncr  husband.  "Pheas- 
ant-; you  have  onlered  and  pheasants  y(ju"ll  have.  Onlv 
don't  do  it  again  — nn-  pocket,"  and  Mr.  Topham 
tapped  the  side  of  his  trousers  warninglv,  "  \von't  stand 
it." 

Alary  Ann  went  out  and  returned  with  jam  and  a 
di.NJi  of  pastry. 

"Being  William's  last  Sunday  too,"  Mrs.  Topham 
was  saying,  "  1  thought  tliat  he  would  like  them." 
'■  My  dear  motlier,"  said  WiHiam,  with  a  haste  that 


MS  mother  as  the 


showed  not  so  much  ingratitude  to  I 
wi.sh  that  his   father's  attention  should  not  be  drawn 
upon  himself,  "mutton  or  beef  would  have  done  quite 
•\\ell  fur  me." 

As  It  was  Mr.  Topham  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him. 

"  And  what,"  he  a>ked  in  a  voice  ominous  with  some 
secret  meaning,  "were  you  about  this  afternoon,  sir?" 

"  I  went  for  a  walk."  said  William,  not  looking  at  his 
lather  bui  at  tlie  hearth-rug  wliere  his  siMcr  had'paused 
ill  ilie  act  of  luting  on  her  parent's  carpet  clippers  ap- 
paiLiiily  to  enjoy  his  discomliture. 

"Alone?"  said  Mr.  Topliam. 

"Xo!"  blurted  WilHam,  "1  was  with—" 
I  didn't  ask  whom  yon  weic  willi."  said  his  father, 
i;  L^uMiiy.     '   I  a-i-.od  ii  von  were-  alone." 
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.A\  ilham  looked  relieved:  and  at  that  mom.-nt  tue  eld- 
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crly  servant  entered  witli  .1  (li>Ii  mF  san>agcs ;  Mary 
Ann  was  sen.i  1^  ^r  In  ^t  plates;  a  culd  liain  was  ])Ut  npon 
the  ndebuard;  and  she  ami  the  elderly  ser\ant  left  the 
room. 

"  J-\.)n  .  rail  me  '  mam,'  '"  said  tliis  person,  when  to  an 
offer  u'l  bread  fried  in  san-aye  fal,  Mary  Ami  had  re- 
plied '*  \'es,  mam," — "my  name  is  h"lK-n  'J'iior]i.'  — 
Miss  'Idiorjie  to  mw:-i  cummuners  bnt  hdlen  to  yon." 

After  tea  Mar}-  Ann  was  snmninned  npstairs  to  as- 
sist his  mother  t' 1  put  Ma,4er  Henry  to  bed.  Jle  anil 
Mr'^.  Tophcim  were  already  in  the  room,  where  a  lirr 
was  bnrning  idieeril)-. 

"Close  the  do(^r  ijniekly,"  said  ?\Ir<.  d'ophani  nerv- 
ously. "Mr.  Tiipham  de^  not  b(!ie\e  in  ':res  up- 
stairs. But  Master  Henry  is  so  delieate,  he  really  1  .cds 
one  these  cold  nights." 

The  undressing  in  the  firelit  room  was  a  prctiv  sight, 
as  I  think,  indeed,  are  most  such  ceremonies.  Ma-ter 
Henry  looked  a  picture  at'ter  his  bath  with  his  glowing 
cheeks  and  fair  hair  rubbed  into  tiny  emds,  and  liis 
mother  looked  so  happy  too,  as  she  played  with  him 
until  she  was  out  oi  breath  and  iinallv,  foldim:  liis  tiny 
fat  hands  between  her  own,  made  him  repeat  after  her 
his  childish  ptayers. 

"  l)on"t  be  fri-iiler,ed,"  she  said  to  Mary  Ann.  "if 
you  sometimes  hear  me  here  in  the  night.  I  often  conic 
and  look  at  him  as  he  sleeiis.'' 

"  Why  do  you  come,  miiinmy?  " 

"Because  1  loxe  \in,"  .~he  said,  lucking  him  in  her 
amis,  and  Mary  Ai:n  felt  as  >he  watched  them  that  -he 
was  bound  t'»  them  fnj-  life. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  F.llen  showed  her  her 
ta-ks  and  M,uv  .Ann   found  them  wj  harder  under  her 
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Slie  lielpecl  her  mistress  to  dress  Master  Henry,  and 
after  breakfast  she  was  called  upstair,-,  to  put  on  Mrs. 
To])ham's  bcols. 

As  she  stooped  to  her  task.  Henry  ran  in  crving.  pur- 
sued by  Miss  Toj  ham. 

'■  Muvvy,  she's  got  m\-  picture-book." 

"  It's  fairy  tales  and  he's  not  to  look  at  fairv  tales  on 
Sundays."  said  .A'iss  lopham. 

"  My  dear  Polly,"  said  her  mother  conciliatingly, 
"why  do  you  tease  the  child  so?  Lei  him  have  his 
bo'.k." 

■  William  and  I  were  not  allowed  to  read  fairy 
talcs,"  protested  Miss  Topham. 

"  That  was  my  fault,"—  Mrs.  Topham  should  have 
said  •'  my  husband's  "— "  I  know  better  now.  Give  hini 
his  book,  I\Iary."         ^ 

''^Why  can't  he  play  at  Church?"  protested  MaiT. 

"I'm  lu-cd  of  Church,"  wailed  Henrv.  "There's 
no  one  to  come  to  Church." 

Polly  will  play  at  Church  with  you  until  the  bell 
nngs,"  said  the  mother. 

"  But  Polly  won't  let  m^  say  the  sermon.  And  I 
want  to  say  the  sermon  like  a  clergj-man."  said  Henrv. 

"And  what  sermon  would  you  say,  Henrv?"  asked 
his  mother  fondly. 

He  looked  at  her  half  slyly. 

"  Be  a  good  boy  and  love  my  mama." 

"  That  isn't  a  sermon,"  exclaimed  Miss  Marv  scorn- 
fully. 

"  I  wi^h  it  were  a  sermon  you  might  alwavs  rcmcm- 
I  :r,  Henry."  said  his  mother  wi-ti'ullv.  P.nt  c\P"  as 
she  .Irew  him  to  her  a  d  held  him  in  her  arm.,  he  beat 
her  on  the  bosom  with  his  little  hands  imiiatient  to  be 
iree. 
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1"he  door  was  opened  mughly  and  Mr.  Tophani  eainc 
in,  his  face  above  his  snowy  cllur  and  black  tic  siir- 
jirisingly  red  and  angry. 

"  ^Iv  love."  his  ^vife  exclaimed  in  some  alarm  and 

put  Henry  U)  his  feet,  who  promptly  ran  from  the  room. 

"  Y(jn  add  expense  to  expense,  Eleanor,"  said  Mr. 

Topham  stormily.     ''There's  Ellen  actually  lighting  a 

fire  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Mv  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Topham  apologetically, 
"  it"s  only  once  in  a  way  and  the  room  wants  airing. 
I'm  sure  it's  no  use  having  things  spoiled  by  damp." 

"  But  why  light  it  to-day  when  Sarah's  coming?  Do 
you  want  it  turned  into  a  bear-garden?  Am  I  to  buy 
handsome  furniture  only  to  have  it  knocked  about  by 
Sarah's  children?  " 

"  My  love,  Sarah's  children  are  not  ill-behaved.  And 
besides  it  is  not  for  them.  I  was  really  thinking  of  the 
young  ]ieople." 

"What  young  people?''  enquired  Mr.  Tupham  sus- 
piciously. 

"  William  and  Marion,"  murmured  his  wife  timidjy. 
"  From  what  you  said  to  William  yesterday  I  thought 
you  had  seen  — " 

"  I  have  seen  nothing."  interrupted  Mr.  Topham  tes- 
tily. "  I  f  }'<)u  mean  that  he  was  walking  with  her,  I  had 
no  idea  of  it." 

"  He  said  he  was  not  alone,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Top- 
liam  diplomatically. 

"  It  strikes  me  \ou  are  losing  your  senses,  Eleanor," 
replied  her  spouse  dryly.  "  H  you  think  that  I  should 
sanction  William's  marrying  a  penniless  girl  and  an 
Oliver  into  the  bargain,  you  are  mistaken,  very  much 
mistaken." 

S'iie  lb  very  bwecl  aiiu  good,  johri,     pieaucu 
Topham  bra\ely. 
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"  She  may  be  anytliin-  .>lie  likes/'  rctnrted  Mr.  T.-p- 


marrv    her. 


!:am    explosively,    "but    Wilb'am    dr^esn't 
i  I'uvever,  if  there  is  any  nonsense  of  the  kind  goiii-  on 
U  IS  as  well  you  t. -Id  nie.     I  chall  certainly  put  a  stoij  to 
!t  and  \LTy  speedily." 

_    Mr.  Topham  left  the  room  and  his  wife  resumed  her 
mterrnpted  toilet. 

••Mary  Ann.  my  bonnet,  please.  IVs  in  the  hat-box 
on  tlie  wardrobe  shelf. •' 

She  spoke  firmly  but  her  hands  trembled  as  s!ic  tie.l 
the  strmgs;  and  when  it  came  to  the  veil  — "  I  cai/t 
^ee^  said  ]xjor  Mrs.  Toph.am,  blinkin-  the  tears  from 
her  eyes. 

And  yet,  when  twenty  minutes  later  she  walked  down 
the  church  aisle  on  her  husbancbs  arm,  there  were  not 
a  few  simple  undiscerning  folk  but  followed  her  with 
envious  eyes;  and  the  thought  that  if  there  was  a  for- 
tunate woman  in  Burnthorpe  it  was  Mr.  Topham^s  wife 
nnngled  itself  with  their  initiatory  devotion^ 
_  Amongst  them  — and  she  had  followed  her  sister- 
m-Iaws  progress  through  the  interstices  of  her  locked 
imgcrs  — was  our  old  acquaintance  Mr^   Oh'ver 

The  difficulties  of  marshalling  her  progeny  int'o  their 
places  invariably  sent  Mrs.  OIi^  er  to  church'  a  full  five 
mmutes  betore  everyone  el.e;  an<l  to-day  as  she  rose 
trom  her  knees  her  thin  face  was  fretted  with  care' 
uires  that,  so  long  as  the  parson's  bell  rang  and  behind 
and  about  her  was  the  shullle  of  entering^'eet,  busied 
jUn  selves  somewhat  in  this  fashion-"  \\-ouid  Martha 
'X  able  to  manage  the  dinner  in  her  ab^nice  at  Bel- 

boot  !     Was  her  own  turned  silk  too  shabby  to  g>  in 
to  Eleanors.^     It  u-.-is  .-,,,;.,.  a r....;,„    „      .    , -,  ,   ^    .. 

^■u     A         nJ"'  ^■'^''''  '''''  '''''''''  '^^'^  ''  ^''^v  rate  ■' 
-'"J    -Mrs.    Olivers    tace   brightened -"  she' looked 
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pretty  enough  in  Ir-v  <_)1<1  one,  quite  the  preitie-t  yirl  in 
Burnthorpe  Church." 

The  bell  cease.;  the  \'icar  intoned  "When  the 
wicked  man  " ;  r.nd  :Mrs.  Oliver  with  an  a^lnionishing 
glance  at  her  offspring  rose  with  the  congregation.  A 
commonplace  little  figure  enough  she  looked  in  her 
much  turned  brown  ^ilk,  a  cheap  chip  bonnet  trimmed 
by  the  Burnthorpe  milliner  and  a  cashmere  shawl  that 
nuist  have  l>een  a  perpetual  cross  to  one  who  knew  that 
dolmans  were  de  riguciir,  commonplace  and  yet  for 
some  ot  those  who  knew  her  story  not  without  asso- 
ciations of  romance. 

A  runaway  mat'di  had  been   Mrs.    Oliver's.     Who 
would  have  thought   it  oi    cnild  imagine  her  now — 
all  young,  glowing  and  iit  tears  —  stealing  out  of  her 
mut'hcr's  house  in  the  early  m-rning  and  down  the  hill 
lo  the  l-ri.ige  where  James  Oliver  —  t<'-'liy  a  ni'xlel  of 
professional  decorum  and  a  churchwarden  —  was  wait- 
ing for  her  in  h.is  gig.     They  drove  —  not  to  Marking- 
ton  as  wa^  -uspccteil  and  whiih.er  young  John  Topham 
had  pursued  them —  but,  doubling  <ni  their  track,  had 
g(.ne  le;-urciy   througii  tlie  clear  June  morning  uphill 
towards  the  dales    where  in  a  certain  tiny  grey  church 
the  knot  h;'.d  been  tied  a  full  hour  or  more  l)eforc  old 
Mrs.  Topham  in  a  considerable  state  of  perturbation,  in 
which  amazemcn.t  at  Sarah's  daring  almost  c(|ualled  her 
indignali"n,  had  sat  down  to  a  Inlaleil  breakfast. 

Such  was  the  romaiice;  but.  though  oi  certain  sum- 
mer mornings  association  might  th-'ll  the  chords  of  re- 
memlirance  for  the  principals  at  least,  to  outsiders  it 
might  long  ago  have  lost  its  significance  had  nn  old 
Mrs.  Tophani  forbidden  her  daughter  to  ener  her  h'use 
again  and  kei)t  her  word. 

I'afe   .<eemed  to  have  ranged   it-cif  on   the   >ide  ot 
Sarah's    outraged    parent    and    luid    dealt    somewhat 
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harshly  with  ihe  culprits.  James  Oliver  had  been  old 
Dr.  Fawcctt's  assistant  v.hcn  Sarah  Topliam  had  eloped 
witJi  him;  but  though  in  course  of  time  the  old  man  had 
retired  and  her  husband  had  succeeded  to  the  practice, 
Mrs.  Oliver  had  found  herself  little  better  off  tluan  be- 
fore, for  the  practice  though  large  was  not  lucrative 
and  their  family,  as  we  have  s.en,  had  grown  apace. 

Marion  was  the  second  child,  and  looking  at  her  and 
knowing  her  mother's  story  one  miglit  almost  fancv  that 
all  that  had  been  beautiful  in  her  parents'  escapade  — 
love,  daring  and  surrender  —  had  expressed  itself  in 
this  girl,  so  pretty  and  so  full  of  spirit  that  our  Mary 
Ann,  catching  a  glimpse  .  :  her  as  she  and  William  — 
all  unwittingly  —  follov/ed  their  elders  down  the  drive, 
thought  her  tlie  loveliest  young  creature  she  had  ever 
seen. 

Obeying  a  signal  fruin  her  luisband  when  they 
rcaJicd  the  \vk\<^^  Mrs.  Tupham  took  her  guests  up  the 
back  stairs;  the  front  staircase  in  Mr.  Topham's  house 
—  and  very  linely  ai)pointcd  it  ^vas  with  costly  carpet- 
uig,  ])o!i-.hed  balustrade  and  a  stained  glass  window  — 
bemg  re.-.erve<l  for  v\d\  relations  and  distinguished 
\  isitors  only. 

"1  tl.  wish  T  could  make  my  children  use  the  back 
stairs  at  home."  sighed  Mis.  Oliver,  as  Mrs.  Tui)ham, 
holding  on  t(j  a  yung  Oliver's  petticoats,  toiled  breath- 
lessly after  her  — the  hack  stairs  were  l«.ih  narrow 
and  steep,—'"  I've  tried  to  but  it's  not  a  bit  of  -ood. 
iluy  run  up  and  down  the  front  .staircase  iri  spite  of 
;ill  i  tan  say.  And  now  the  carpet's  su  worn  I  am 
'jiute  a.-hamed  of  it.  Over  and  over  again  Fvc  tried  to 
save  to  get  a  new  one  but  it's  n<»  use.  With  twelve 
children  to  bring  up  and  ediuatc  there's  no  money  left 
f<  r  carpels." 

"John  doesn't  often  go  up  your  stairs,  does  he?" 
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a>kL-(l  Mrs.  'luphain.  as  she  recovered  hci  hreaih  on  the 

landing.  ^ 

"  The  last  time  he  weiit  up  our  stairs."  Mrs.  Ohver 
replied  with  cireunispection.  "  was  when  Janit^  had  his 
accident.     And  tliat  was  just  before  little  Annie  wa:, 

burn."  . 

It  \\as  Mrs.  Oliver's  habit  to  measure  time  by  the 
births  of  her  chil'hen— a  plan  that  was  apt  to  puzzle 
those  not  acquainted  with  tlie  chronol(jg>'  of  her  numer- 
ous offspring. 

"  Annie,"  repealed  Mrs.  Topluim  reflectively  and 
UKikiiv  a  mental  ealculati'Mi — "  is  six  and  a  half  so  it 
w  ill  be  nearly  se\  en  years  ago. 

-I  was  thinking."  continued  Mrs.  Topham,  "there 
is  the  carpet  fruin  uur  ukl  hou.^e.  It  ir,  tuo  narrow  for 
tlic  front  staircase  here  and  it  is  tno  guod  i>r  the 
back,  if  you  wouldn't  let  John  know,  you  might  have 
that  if  v.'U  hkcil." 

'•  m.-^end  the  man  rouiul  for  it  on  I'hur.-day  when 
luhn's  at  Markinglon."  said  the  little  Woman  bri.skly, 
'  and  I'm  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you.  Fdeanor,  though 
if  I  were  as  well  off  as  you  are.  i  know  I  should  li^e 
to  do  k:iul  tiling-  ti>o." 

it  was  one  i>i  Mr.  Topham"s  uij>ervances  or.  Sundays 
to  summon  his  servants  t.  the  dining-room  when  des- 
sert wn>  served,  and  make  them  drink  each  a  gkiss  of 
\,  me.  Il  wa>  a  custom  that  gratitied  the  recipients 
and  ga'  e  to  .Mr.  T.iiiham  the  air  and  feeling  •  '"  having 
(lone  swuiething  particularly  meritorious  ano  benevo- 
lent. \\'hen  Idlen  'I  horpe  and  Mary  .\nn  entered  tlie 
room  that  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  'rojjham  wa-.  A:nvl- 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  laMe. 

"Before  we  drink."  he  said  —  and  I'lK-n  Thorpe 
laid  a  warning  hand  on  Mary  Ann's  arm—"  I'm  go- 
in;'-  to  propose  a  toast.     To-morrow  my  se'ii.  .Mr.  W  d- 
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liain,  is  g"ing  tu  Lond<.n.  He  is  (^olnp;  tb.cre,"  coutiu- 
iK'd  Mr.  Tophani,  wavin,"^  hi.s  arm, — "  ihuruughly  to 
master  his  profession  so  that  in  time  he  may  be  a  clever 
man,  a  successful  and  —  I  hope  and  trust  — a  wealthy 
man.  Xow  I  ha\  -^  heard,  no  matter  how,"  here  Mr.' 
Ti'i-liam  smiled  blandly  at  his  wife,  who  began  to  look 
anxious. — "  that  a  certain  young  lady  well  known  to 
us  all,  though  I  must  not  mention  names," — here  he 
looked  at  Clarion  Oliver,  wlio  raised  her  face,  turned 
uddenly  pale,  and  kei)t  her  dark  eyes  proudly  fixed  on 
his  until  the  end  oi  his  speech. — "a  young  lady."  re- 
peated the  lawyer  a  little  lamely.  "  who  has  some  hopes 
that  my  s^n  Wilham."  he  stumbled  more  and  more.— 
"that  in  slKnt  —  both  entertain  ideas  that  —  er  —  tha» 
never  can  be  realised  — I  s.ay  — that  never  can  be  real- 
ised,—  let  u>  drink  to  William. "" 

Mrs.  T'>])ham,  all  confusion,  spilt  her  wine;  Mrs. 
Oliver,  c\i(lcntly  misunderstanding,  nudged  William 
sl}Iy  in  the  nb^;  .Mis^  Marion,  taking  her'eves  at  last 
from  her  uncle's  face,  merely  tMP-he'd  her  glass  with 
her  lips;  wiulst  the  other  Oliver  children,  who  s...  rarely 
^asted  wine  and  besides  the  wme  ha.l  their  plates 
heaped  vidi  almonds  and  raisins,  thought  tlicir  I'ncle 
Topham  the  kindest  man  in  the  world.' 

"Mary  .X.uii."'  said  iillen  'riiorpe,  when  they  were 
washing  up.  "  run  out  to  the  pump,  as  if  you  were  get- 
t'Ug  a  glass  of  water,  and  tell  nie  wiio  that  is  behind 
tlic  laurel-." 

Mary  Aim  went  ob.-diemlv.  .Someone  was  sobbiu"- 
there  as  if  iu^r  heart  w-nld  break,  and.  through  the 
bvHighs.  Mary  Aun  caught  a  glimpse  of  Miss  .Marion's 
^aced  boots  an.!  Wx-  grey  iImuuco  .>f  her  merino 
dress. 

She  went  back  and  .old  i;ik-n  Thorpe  and  the  old 
servant  lei't  tlic  kitch.n.     She  returne<l"  earrvin-  Miss 
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Marion's  felt  bonnet  and  her  cloak  and  went  ont  with 

Ihem. 

Later  Mrs.  Topham  came  into  the  kitchen. 
"Ellen,"  she  said  softly,  "where  is  Miss  Marion?" 
"  She  has  gone  home,  marn,"  said  Ellen  Thorpe. 
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Whilst  Mary  Ann  in  her  new  place  was  learning, 
net  without  ,  iuch  innocent  surprise,  that  one  can  have 
n  :h  money  and  little  happiness;  that  one  can  own  a 
fine  house  and  yet  hide  an  aching  heart;  that  the  wor- 
ries of  poverty  may  l)e  as  featherweights  compared 
vvitli  the  burden  of  richrs;  to  agree  in  short  with  Ellen 
Thorpe's  oracular  dictum,  "  that  wealth  does  not  make 
an  easy  pillow," — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
pillows  at  Btlmont  were  stuffed  with  the  finest  down 
procurable, —  Jane,  her  sister,  wa-  rdowly  but  surely 
descending,  sometimes  painlessly,  sometimes  with 
agonies,  the  narrow  way.  whose  end  is  by  men  calkd 
Death. 

On  Mar>'  Ann's  first  leaving  home,  Jane  had  rallied 
for  a  time,  so  much  so  indeed  that  her  uKjther  began 
to  cherish  the  delusive  thought  of  her  recovery; 
and  Jane  herself  talked  hopefully  of  "being  well  and 
about  again  come  Summer."  The  respite  was  sh.jrt- 
lived.  Whilst  it  lasted,  she  had  helped  chcerfullv  with 
their  little  household  tasks;  but  even  the  lightest  be- 
came at  last  too  heavy  for  her  wearying  hands.  She 
had  always  been  reserved;  "If  thoughts  could  speak, 
mother.  I  should  often  '^pcak  to  you."  Thoughts  with 
l>oor  Jane  had  ever  been  more  eloquent  than  words; 
and  now,  as  Death  crept  )  her  side  ami  bided  there, 
she  seemed  to  wrap  herself  about  in  silence. 

She  was  austere  loo;  and  the  first  Sunday  Marv  .\ini 
came  over  from  the  Tophams'.  Jane  spied  a  brigl'it  rib- 
bon she  wore  and  chid  her  severely  for  yielaing  to  this 
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\\-urld's  vaPiiiics;  and  nf  tlicm.  in  Jane's  limited  export 
cnce,  a  simple  riblj(;!i  might  tlannt  a  tellin.g  part. 

]Mrs.  Tnphani  had  given  this  paiiicuhir  ribbon  t'> 
Mary  Ann;  and  ]\Iary  Ann  liked  pretty  things,  ribbons 
especially,  when  she  could  get  them,  or  rings  out  of  a 
prize-packet;  but  she  heard  Jane  (for  which  she  was 
ever  afterwards  thankful)  with  patient  gentleness  and. 
removing  the  oft'ending  ribbon,  placed  it  in  the  family 
Bible  as  a  book-marker.  1\>  Jane,  though  she  had  no 
clocpience  to  cl'the  the  sentiment  with  words,  this  was 
the  tilting  complcti(jn  to  Mary  Ann's  litile  sacrihce, — 
t')  yield  all  one  prizes  most  to  the  one  All  Dominant 
Being,  as  she,  who  had  so  besought  llim,  was  now 
yielding  her  life. 

Li  this  later  ^tage  th.at  marked  simultaneously  the 
declining  of  her  bodily  strength  and  the  ripening  of 
her  spiritual  beliefs,  ^-hc  Wuuld  sit  ofien  a  whole  d.ay 
with  two  books  on  her  lap.  sometimes  readmg,  some- 
times remr  •■'ling  with  eyes  shut,  whilst  her  nvither 
moved  about  the  house  on  tiptoe,  unwilling  to  disturb 
her. 

One  of  the  books  was  the  Bible,  that  just  before  her 
death  she  gave  to  Mary  Ann:  the  other  1  saw  one  day 
b\'  chance  on  Mary  Atm"-^  table  and  so  was  t'-ld  oi 
its  associations. 

"The  Dairyman".-^  Daughter"  it  was  called;  well 
kn.iwn  I  daresay  to  the  pious  of  that  day,  though  Mary 
"Ann  confe.-sed  to  me  frankly,  she  herself  had  never 
Iiad  the  patience  to  read  it;  and  I,  turning  ciu-iou<ly 
its  <!og-eared  leaves,  did  not  ninre  than  glance  it 
through.  But  Jane,  Mary  .'\nn  t^ld  nie,  had  ^veined 
to  hnd  -iratigc  ..■-■.  '<>r\  in  it.  a-  d  I  do  not  mar\el. 
The  dairyman's  daughter  was  dying  as  Jane  was  dying. 
She  had  been  a  sinner,  as  al^o  Jane  esteemed  herself  a 
sinner:  nnd  -"  these  two  poor  blmd  children  spoke  one 
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to  the  other;  tliey  .groped  their  way  in  the  same  vallev 
of  sliadows;  they  wrestled  with  the  same  doubts;  and, 
in  ti:e  end,  for  both.  Faith  triumphed. 

When  Summer  came,  her  mother  used  to  carry  the 
c;reat  Windsur  arm-chair  into  the  porch  and  Jane 
would  sit  there  silently,  watching  the  sun  shine  and 
the  bees  that  buzzed  about  the  scarlet  fuchsia  in  t'le 
c^-rner  of  the  bed. 

"Of  what  was  she  thinking?"  her  mother  used  to 
wonder, — "so  young  and  so  near  death.  Was  she  re- 
signed or  beneath  that  meek  and  still  exterior  did  not 
tlie  piuji-  heart  sometimes  beat  in  imixjtent  rebellion?" 

1  have  from  Mary  Ann  a  little  incident,  that  shows 
me  the  sacrifice  was  m^t  tlicn  complete.  She  was  sit- 
ting thus  one  day,  when  a  neighbour's  child  came  run- 
ning up  the  i)atli  and  put  -oine  roses  he  had  gathered 
in  her  lap.  The  child  was  h\\l  of  life  md  glee;  the 
roses  were  red  wit!i  life  and  loveliness.  Jane  rose,  her 
face  made  sudi'.enly  terrible  by  jiassion,  thrust  the  child 
from  her  (.h>\\n  the  path  and  threw  his  ilower>  at  him 
f  o\cr  the  gate.  Then  she  tottered  l>ack  to  her  chair 
and,  sinking  down  in  it,  buried  her  face  in  her  l;ands 
and  sobbed  desolately.  The  child,  frigluenedi  bv  her 
violence,  never  came  t^  the  house  again:  but  the  next 
Sunday  Uiat  Mary  Ann  was  there,  Jane  gave  her  iialf- 
a-crown  and  begged  her  to  buy  with  it  as  Inie  a  toy 
as  Purntl    ri)e  could  i)ro\ide  for  tlie  nioncv. 

J  here  was  still  another  scene,  but  it  came  —  per- 
haps mercifully  —  nearer  the  eml ;  and  in  ail  pr.jbabil- 
ity  Jane  had  long  steeled  her^^elf  to  face  it. 

One  afternoon  tliey  were  sitting  (pu'eily  in  the  house- 
place,  when  someone  nipped  .at  the  door.  Mr-.  Win- 
tersgill  opened  it.  A  young  man.  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  stood  on  the  stei>.  ^  '^I'.i^^'  hunch  .f  hot-house 
llowcrs  in  his  hand. 
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"  !*>  ^Ti^•^  W'intersgill  at  horiic?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  mean  Jane,"  replied  Mrs.  \Vlnter?gill,  thus 
Soberly  reminding  him  of  her  station  in  life  and  liis, 
"  she's  inside."' 

As  he  followed  her  in,  Jane  sat  bolt  uprigb.t  in  her 
cliair,  flushing  feverishly. 

They  shook  hands  without  a  word. 

"  I've  brought  you  a  few  flower:-,"'  he  said  at  last. 

And  Jane,  laying  her  fingers  on  the  bright  blossoms, 
replied  tremulously,  "How  pretty!" 

Her  moth.er  found  something  to  be  done  in  tiie  scul- 
lery and  left  them.  cLjsing  the  door  behind  her. 

"  You  arcn"t  no  better,  Jane?  "  the  youth  said,  wlien 
they  were  alone. 

"  I  shall  never  be  better,  George,"  said  Jane. 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  she  took  it,  repeating  like 
an  oft-conned  lesson,  '*  I  shall  never  be  better." 

Tlicy  were  still  sitting  hand  in  hand  when  Mrs.  Win- 
tersgill  came  in  again. 

"  Yr.u'll  have  a  cup  of  tea?  "'  she  said  hospitably. 

Unable  to  Sj  k  he  shook  his  head,  released  Jane's 
liand  and,  awkwardly,  loth  to  go,  half  crying,  he  rose 
to  his  feet. 

The  one  to  speak  was  Jane. 

"Good-bye,  George,"'  she  said  bravely;  and  he  an- 
swered as  well  as  he  could, — "  Good-'oye."' 

Wiien  he  had  gone  and  they  had  '.eard  the  gate  f.dl 
to  behind  him,  Jane  rose  a::d  made  her  Avay,  stair  by 
stair,  to  her  room.  I  ler  mother  c  mid  hear  her  heavy 
breathing  —  like  a  sob  —  as  -lie  went;  aiul,  as  :.he  lis- 
tened, she  held  her  own. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  above  for  ■^ome 
time.  Then  as  Mrs.  Wintersgul,  growing  uneasy,  was 
about  to  call  lier,  Jane  came  down.     Her  mother  drew 
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licr  to  the  fire  and,  kneeling  on  the  rug,  cliafej  her  euld 
hands  between  her  own. 

"  Who  was  the  young  man,  Jane?  " 

'■  The  gardener,  mother." 

''Were  >ou  long  acquainted?" 

"  lie  was  there  when  first  I  vent  to  them." 

"  Did  he  keep  company  with  you  ? "' 

Jane's  lips  quivered  suddenly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  And  her  mother,  kneeling  beside 
her,  knew  she  had  drained  her  cup  of  suffering  and 
resignation  to  its  dregs. 

That  Sunday  after  her  sweetheart's  visit  was  the 
last  one  on  whieli  Mary  Ann  saw  Jane  alive;  and  when 
siie  went  back  to  Belmont  she  carried  Jane's  Bible  with 
her.  On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  she  was  seized 
with  a  kind  of  fit,  in  which  she  lay  motionless  i>nd  like 
death  above  an  hour.  Even  when  she  rallied,  she  was 
1  :»r  a  long  time  exhausted  and  unable  to  speak. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day,  that,  as  her  mother 
was  attending  to  her  comfort,  jane  suddenly  laid  her 
l!ai:d  upon  lier  arm. 

"  Mother,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  yon  was  no  fit.  I 
v.as  caught  up.  I  was  at  heaven's  gates,— and,  oh, 
the  gate--  of  heaven,  mother,  they  are  hung  on  a  big 
gold  swivel  and  they  are  as  easv  opened  as  our  own 
garden  wicket." 

l'"rom  that  morning  her  faith,  calm  and  steadfast, 
never  wr.vered  It  pinned  itself  upon  this  vision,— 
and  visionssuch  as  these  — a  commingling  of  faith  and 
fancy,  of  pious  imagery  and  Iiomcly  association  —  ha\e 
comforted  greater  than  Jane  and  been  by  them  as  stead- 
la^tly  maintained  as  crue  as  Jane  herself  upheld  that 
her.  was  so.  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter  "  uas  under 
I'C-  pdlow  but  she  never  opened  it  again.     Like  the 
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liilgiinis  of  old,  she  had  thrown  a:-idc  her  props  and 
earthly  aids  and  walked  those  last  steps  supported  only,. 
—  call  it  by  her  delusion  if  you  will,  or  as  she  did. — 
"  the  R\•crla^ting  Arms." 

On  the  Saturday,  when  her  father  came  back  from 
the  Howe,  she  was  too  weak  to  speak  to  him ;  and  th.at 
night  both  father  and  mother  watched  beside  her  bed. 
And  often  slie  lay  so  still  that  the  woman  or  the  man 
would  rise  stealthily  and  taking  the  candle,  pass  its 
light  across  her  face  to  see  if  she  still  breathed. 

A  new  day  had  begun  when,  suddenly,  she  reused 
herself  ir  bed;  and  the  colour  and  the  beauty,  that  had 
so  transformed  her  face  of  late,  overflowed  it  like  a 
Hood.  She  looked  beyond  their  heads  to  where  the 
sun  was  playing  upon  the  whitewashed  wall ;  and  thus 
rapturously  gazing,  it  may  be  only  at  that  same  .un- 
light  or,  as  her  mother  afterwards  maintained,  at  some 
last  dream,  with  wliich  the  finite  brain  mocked  perhaps 
the  dving  fancy,  she  fell  back  into  her  mother's  arms 
and,  her  head  resting  ui>on  the  breasts  that  had  suckled 
h.er,  gasped  and  died. 

Some  three  weeks  or  so  before  Jane's  death,  Mrs. 
AVintersgill  received  her  legacy. 

It  proved  as  she  had  thought  a  bequest  from  her 
father's  aunt,  IMiss  Mary  Morton,  and  though  by  no 
means  equalling  Mary  Ann's  first  glowing  expectations 
(it  was  only  thirty  ])ounds  and  would  have  been  less,  as 
]\rr.  Topham  pointed  out.  if  he  had  not  most  gener- 
ously foregone  his  (Ive  fees),  it  seemed  something  of 
a  godsend  to  Elizabeth  Wintersgill,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  provide  poor  Jane  with  many  a  little  delicacy 
and  extra  ccn-Jort.  And  when  at  la^t  the  end  came 
and  the  residue  was  divided  —  tmequally  it  may  be  said 
—  between  paving  the  doctor's  bill  and  the  purcha-e  of 
a  grave  to  hold  Jane,  and  also  one  day  herself  and  her 
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.uisbmi.l,  Mary  Ann's  n;..thcr  put  Ih.  whole  transac- 
tion from  her  niuid  and  never  again  alluded  nor  suf- 
icrcd  Mary  Ann  to  allude  either  to  Miss  Morton,  her 
lather  or  the  adverliseniem. 
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IN    WHICH    ARE  DESCRIBLl)  .^JDME   RADICAL   DIFFERENCES 
BErWEEX  THE  lAMiLIES  OF  TOPHAM  AND  OLIVER 

It  was  one  of  the  Oliver  children  who  nicknamed 
his  uncle's  new  house  the  "  Palace  of  Forbidden  Pleas- 
ures,'" and  there  was  an  aptness  in  the  name  to  which 
Mary  Ann,  before  she  had  been  very  long  at  the  Top- 
hams',  could  heartily  have  subscribed. 

There  was  almost  everything  at  Belmont  that  the 
average    mind    could     desire.     Handsome     furniture, 
costly  china,  good  pictures,  books  in  abundance;  and 
vet  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Topham,  who  had  pur- 
chased  everything   ami   to   wlvnn   that   thought   alone 
gave  unlimited  satisfaction,  no-one  else,  it  seemed  to 
Mary  Ann's  shrewd  perception,  was  ever  allowed  really 
to    enjoy    them.     Except    when    there    were    visitors, 
sheets  of  brown  paper  covered  the  drawing-room  car- 
pet, linen  wrappers  shrouded  the  chairs;  and  the  door 
was  locked  to  all  except   Ellen  Thorpe  with  her  pan 
and  broom  and  Mi^s  Mary,  who  entered  once  a  day  to 
dust  the  china.     Xo  one  played  up^n  the  grand  piano, 
nor  dallied  with  the  albums,  nor  k^iked  at  llie  pictures, 
nor  read  the  gorgeously  bnund.   books.     E\en   in  the 
dining-room  the  boi,k'  in  the  chimney  cupboards  were 
all  best  books,  and  in  bc-t  covers,  and  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  read. 

Mrs.  Topham,  who  was  fond  of  reading,  obtained 
all  her  liierature  fr  .m  tlie  Burnthorpc  Library,  whence 
on  the  strength  of  her  husband  being  a  nnuiiricent  sub- 
scriber, she  procured  a  double  supply  of  such  tattered, 
dog-eared,    well-thumbed    veterans,    that   the    Bchuont 
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books  at  siglit  cf  them  must  have  posiiively  turned 
laint.  Miss  Mary  Topham  considered  reading  waste 
ot  tune.  She  liked  the  look  of  having  books;  she  was 
very  proud  of  their  books,  but  she  was  never  moved 
v:lh  any  insatiable  curiosity  to  open  a  book;  and  if 
-^ne  read  at  all,  which  was  seldom,  it  was  a  cheap 
r.uvclette  borrowed  from  Miss  Forbes,  the  Burnthorpe 
dressmaker. 

Two  laws,  one  of  parade  and  the  other  of  parsimciv 
regulated  the  hodse.  For  " company"  (as  was  the 
burntliorpe  way  of  expressing  entertaining)  there  was 
enviable  display  of  china  and  fine  linen  ;\hougIi  that 
m  ordmary  use,  to  Mrs.  Topham's  secret  shame,  was 
Iiardly  one  whit  less  coarse  than  the  poor  damask  and 
uch  on  many  a  cottage  table.  Miss  Marv  Topliam  in- 
deed went  so  far  as  t-.  Iiave  two  sets  of  undergarments 
one  of  unbleached  calico  and  without  trimmings  for 
h.  me -and  tlie  other  of  lawn  (with  what  lace  Miss 
Jophams  puntanical  mind  considered  advisable)  to 
^vcar  on  tliose  very  rare  occasions  uhen  she  went 
^•!-ltlng. 

Fortunately  f„r  Mary  Ann,  the  "bests"  that  pos- 
sessed the  house  and  which  made  a  speck  of  dust  on 
the  carpet  or  a  chair  out  of  place  a  mortal  sin.  stopped 
at  the  kitchen  door  and  troubled  neither  her  nor  Elen 

'-•;p<V  O  the  Topham  fanuly  as  was  natural,  these 
d  lestc  nuhctments  irked  Miss  Topham  and  her 
father  the  lea>t  and  Mrs.  Topham  and  Ilemv  the  mo.t 

-i^K.,c<    ,,awa.teofroon,:andthoughhewasrich 

'    to  >    they  wer.  '"show-  t<.ys.  an.l  he  was  onlv  al- 

)^^;1  to  plav  w,th  them  on  state  occasions,  whetrpur- 

;:'-    nn     da..l.l  visitors  wo„,,l  exclaim  ecstatic^. 

H!^n::!Hl;::l,!;!:!?•:^■?^^^^^'•^^^^^-^yiit^ 

Y "  ■•'  "■-•  "'"  ''"f  ""»•    Un  Hct  days  slic  siip- 
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plied  him  with  endless  fashion  books  out  of  which  he 
used  U)  cut  the  kuUes  and  arrange  them  in  families  on 
tlie  carpet,  and  v.-rio  to  him  if  his  sister  or  Mr.  Topham 
found  a  sni])pet  of  paper  when  the  game  was  done;  or 
they  played  at  oddly  dumb  bears  with  never  a  growl 
and  no  cliairs  to  be  moved,  or  later,  which  was  best  of 
all  to  Ikiu-v,  site  would  gather  him  into  her  arms  and 
tell  him  tales  iii  wdiispers  to  prevent  Miss  ^Lary  over- 
hearing and  crushing  them  both  at  thrilling  stages  by 
her  customary  remark    "What  nonsense,  mama!" 

When  it  was  fine,  he  played,  still  with  all  noise, 
shouting  and  other  childish  manifestations  forbidden, 
hi  the  vard.  drawing  up  and  down  its  gravelled  path  a 
crab  sliell  to  which  his  mother  had  fixed  a  string  and 
which  more  than  rivalled  in  his  affect  inns  the  magnifi- 
cent waggon  voked  to  horses  with  real  skin,  whuh  was 
locked  in  his  mother's  closet. 

On  tlie  whole  a  better  time  bcgnn  for  TTtnry  with 
the  advent  of  Mary  Ann.  To  get  her  work  done 
quickly  so  that  she  might  take  him  out  away  from  the 
prim  garden  and  the  things  he  mu-i  not  touch  became 
Marv  Ann's  mi— ion  in  life;  and  as  the  year  waxed  to 
summer  what  a  wiirld  was  that  they  had  to  play  m ! 
There  were  the  holms  on  cacli  side  of  the  brown  burn, 
where  the  turf  was  soft  and  the  thickets  shadowy  and 
the  glades  long  paths  of  liglit  :  and  in  the  river  amid 
its  brown  shallows  and  deep  pool-,  what  strange  crea- 
tures lived. —  darting  trout,  sluggish  bullheads,  myriads 
of  minnows  and  green  crayfish  that  cr.awied  laboriously 
along,  "to  market,"  so  said  Mary  Ann. 

Often  they  went  further  to  where  tlie  bold  shoulder 
of  the  moor  tempted  one  to  climb  to  see  the  other  side. 
It  was  only  more  moor  after  all  —  moor  and  green 
bracken:  but  they  cotild  lie  hid  among  the  bracken  and 
watch  a  whrile  unconscious  world  at  their  feet.     Men 
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wt.rkmL,--  in  the  fields;  cows  grazing  in  the  pastures; 
and  best  ol  all  tlic  slated  roofs  of  their  own  grev  town 
niu'  tlie  smoke  wreaths  among  which  it  pleased  Ihem 
t       y  anri  gness  their  own. 

On  other  days,  bnt  th^-'c  wcr^  rare,  for  his  sister 
had  a  tlieory  that  Henry's  misdemeanours  always  fol- 
lowed afterwards,  they  v,ould  join  the  little  Olivers  in 
their  father's  fields,  '("here  were  nine  of  then!  at  h'jnie 
then,  including  .Miss  Marion,  whom  Mary  Ann  often 
saw  walking  alone  upon  the  moor.  Mary  A;m  was 
always  interested  in  the  Olivers  and  never  ccnild  see. 
as  Miss  Topham  declared  it  (hd,  that  their  society  did 
Henry  any  harm,  other  than  an  occasional  rent  in  his 
clot  lies. 

As  Mrs,  01i\er.  unmindful  of  her  special  mercies  as 
are  most  of  us,  often  lamented,  there  were  no  such  laws 
at  their  house  as  at  Mr.  '["opham's.  There  the  chil- 
dren romped  as  they  would,  plaved  indiscriminately 
wuh  then-  toys  old  and  new.  and  in  the  quaint  walled 
garden  that  was  James  Oliver's  special  pride,  each  had 
Iheir  own  liiile  j^k.t  to  do  with  as  thtv  liked.  The 
lurniture  in  tlie  Oln.ers"  hou-^e  was  shabby  with  long 
linage;  the  car];cts  (even  in  the  drawin--ron!,i )  were 
losnig  their  jiatterns ;  th.e  lu'ano's  ivorv  kvvs  were  yel- 
low with  age  and  u^e;  the  books,  save  a  nuv  of  pious 
talcs,  that  were  Christmas  gifts  from  Mr.  Topham 
had  been  read  and  re-read.  In  slmrt  the  Oh  vers' 
house  to  Henry  seemed  a  land  of  freedom  and  delight 

Mrs.  Oliver  herself  took  a  great  fancv  to  Mary  Ann 
and  more  than  once  asked  her  if  she  would  go  to  her 
as  nursery-maid  should  she  ever  leave  Mrs.  Top.ham. 
Mrs.  Oliver  always  seemed  to  be  sewing  in  tb,ose  days 
cither  on  a  rustic  seat  in  one  o(  the  fiehls  or  at  tiic 
nursery  window  upstairs;  sometimes  patchiii"  s,,mr.- 
liiues   iasliioning  out  of  garments  the  elder  children 
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had  oulgrown  others  for  the  next  in  age;  sofnetime> 
altering' a  bundle  of  Miss  Tonham's  discarded  clothe:, 
10  fit  her  younger  girls. 

Mis:-  Clarion  might  liave  w-.m  her  cousm's  things 
csth.ev  ^vere,  but  refused.  "She  would  go  in  rags 
sooner."  slie  hotly  said. 

iMary  .\nn  was  often  told  in  those  days  she  would 
never  stav  at  Lawyer  Topham's.     "  No  one  ordinarily 
human  cotild   stand  that  there  :\Iiss  Mary."  the  girls 
:old  her.  whose  acquaintance  she  made  at  churcli ;  au'i 
of  El'jn  Thorpe  an<l  h.er  particular  ways  they  thought 
•he  same.     Miss   Mary  certainly  was  trying.     It   she 
came  into  the  kitchen  to  iron  some  of  her  muslin  frills 
or  make  a  cake,  there  was  more  work  made  for  Mary 
Ann  than  that  of  an  ordinary  baking  or  washing  day. 
Fortunately  she  was  away  for  part  of  that  summer; 
and  every  day  Mary  Ann  grew  fonder  of  Henry  and 
more  attache<l  to  :\!rs.  'loiiham. 

And  though  under  the  first  shock  of  Jane's  death 
and  later  when  it  seemed  as  if  her  duty  were  nearer 
home,  she  tried  to  make  up  her  mind  to  leave,  always 
at  the  la-t  moment  the  courage  to  do  it  failed  her. 

As  an  old  woman  and  looking  back.  ''It  seemed." 
>hc  often  said.  "  a<  if  the  L'>rd  put  and  held  mo  there." 
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CHAPTER  X 

IX   WHICH   THE   READER  IS  INTRODUCED  TO   THE  ELDER 

MRS.    TOrilAM 


Mary  Axx  had  not  been  long  at  Belmont  be- 
fore she  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Topham's 
mothiCr.  ]\Irs.  Jolin  had  been  making  sponge  cakes  and 
IMary  Ann  and  Henry  were  commissioned  to  carry  tiie 
old  lady  the  best  in  a  basket.  :Mrs.  T(jpham  lived  in 
the  Market  Place  in  a  little  house  with  a  granite  front, 
a  green  front  door  and  two  lower  windows  with  brown 
wire  blinds.  Behind  the  green  door  and  the  brown  wire 
blinds  tiie  house  was  a  chilly  though  less  gorgeous 
replica  of  Belmont  but  without  any  counteracting  in- 
lluence,  knowing  no  comely  woman's  face  nor  child's 
fresh  voice.  The  chill  of  it  struck  you  at  entering;  it 
followed  you  up  the  passage  with  iis  unnecessary  drug- 
yet  on  the  carpet;  it  pursued  you  into  the  small  sitting- 
room,  that  might  have  been  so  comfortable  and  whicli 
was  so  comfortless;  it  seemed  to  culminate  in  the 
straight  thin  form  of  the  old  woman  sitting  knitting  in 
her  high-backed  chair,  her  bloodless  face  with  its  sharp 
features  framed  in  a  stiff  border  of  starched  net,  her 
slee\es  always  a  little  short  displaying  the  beaded  mit- 
tens that  ill-disguised  her  bony  wrists.  Master  Henrv 
was  always  restive  when  she  kissed  him.  He  said  she 
bit  him  and  certainly  the  action  was  accomjunicd  by  a 
ver>-  significant  click  of  the  jaws. 

A  little^-]>are  woman  dressed  in  black  with  a  great 
deal  of  crinoline  and  cliignon  and,  in  spite  of  Inith,  tJK- 
Tiir  of  a  starved  sparmw.  opened  tlie  door  and  h.  .pped 
before  them  to  Mrs.   Tonliam's  presence.     Her  name 
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wa:-.  Miss  Mallaby.  She  was  old  ]\Irs.  Topham's  com- 
panion, servant,  maid,  gvnoral  facLoiuni,  anything  in 
fact  Ijnt  a  menial.  ''  ■Mallabys  v.erc  never  menials," 
she  used  to  tell  i'dlea  Thnrj)e  and  Mary  Ann.  "If 
Mrs.  Tophani  tiidn't  understand  this,  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  to  stay  with  her  a  day."' 

She  stood  by,  ^vhilst  Mary  Ann  presented  the  sponge 
cake,  and  seconded  the  old  lad\-'s  resolution  to  take  tea 
with  her  daughter-in-law  that  same  afternoon. 

"  And  you  might  call  at  Dr.  01i\'cr's  on  your  way 
back  and  tell  ]\Irs.  Oliver  to  be  there  as  well."  said  old 
Mrs.  Topham  to  Mary  Ann. 

Mrs.  Topham  as  you  already  knov.'  had  never  for- 
given her  daughter's  marriage.  She  permitted  James 
Oliver  to  pay  her  a  professional  visit  once  a  mcjuth  as 
she  had  no  wish,  she  declared,  to  bring  a  rival  practi- 
tioner into  the  place;  but  Sarah  she  had  not  suffered 
to  cross  her  doorstep  since  her  marriage  day.  It  was 
her  daughter-in-law  wlm  had  brought  about  their  first 
meeting;  and  ever  since  her  Imuse  had  been  neutral 
grotnid. 

Mary  Ann  found  Mrs.  Oliver  in  the  nursery  sewing. 
Miss  Marion  was  sitting  in  ai:  arm-chair  l)y  the  win- 
dow, nursing  a  baby  by  the  simple  expedient  of  letting 
it  he  unheeded  across  her  lap  whilst  she  read  a  book. 
Mary  Ann  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  pretty  discontented 
face  behind  the  book  and  saw  on  it  traces  of  tears. 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver  in  mar- 
tyred tones,  "but  I  can't.  Nothing  would  please  me 
nu)re  but  ])leasure  is  not  for  me.  I  like  ])leasure,"  con- 
cluded Mrs.  01i\er  almost  in  tears.  ".Who  doesn't? 
But  I  nc\er  get  it  —  I  never  can." 

Miss  Marion  looked  up. 

"Of  course  you  can,"  she  said. 

"How  can  I?"  said  her  mother.     "Who  is  there 
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to  miiul  the  children?  Onlv  this  morniiii?  you  let  little 
Wilfred  fall  downstairs." 

}>Iiss  Marion  put  down  her  book  and  the  baby  and 
did  what,  thoughi  Mary  Ann.  ]\Iiss  Tophani  never 
would  have  done,  she  went  and  knelt  beside  her  mother 
and  drew  that  poor  lady's  harassed  face  down  to  hers. 

''  Do  go,  mama."  she  said.  "  do  trus*'  me.  I  do  so 
want  to  be  trusted." 

"  There's  no  harm  in  Marion,"  Mrs.  Oliver  was  say- 
ing to  her  sister-in-law  that  afternoon,  having  arrived 
in  good  time  with  a  paper  bag  that  she  laid  aside,  and  a 
very  shabby  velvet  one  from  which  she  drew  some  sew- 
in.g, — '*  She  is  really  a  good  girl  at  heart ;  but  lately  she 
has  got  so  restless,  so  fretful,  so  impatient  with  the 
children,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  wants  a  change,"  suggested  Mrs. 
John.     "  Let  her  stay  with  me  for  a  while."' 

"  I  don't  think  she  would,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver  dubi- 
ously. *'  She  can't  bear  her  uncle.  She  says  she 
wants  to  go  away.  But  how  am  I  to  send  her?  And 
if  she  goes  away  —  with  all  those  children  —  and 
nearly  all  of  them  boys  —  what  am  I  to  do  without 


her? 


"  There's  your  mother  coming,''  exclaimed  her  sis- 
ter-in-law rather  hurriedly;  and  both  watched  the  pro- 
cession down  the  drive,  the  old  lady  walking  ahead, 
leaning  on  her  stick,  behind  Miss  Mallaby,  bearing  her 
cap-box. 

Old  Mrs.  Topham  pecked  her  daughter  much  in  the 
same  way  as  she  pecked  Henry. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Sarah?     And  what  arc  you  cnung 

about?     Oh,  don't  tell  me  you  have  not  be.Mi  crying 

for  I  know  you  have  and  you  deserve  to.     What  else 
11  .^  1    ^  _•    1,1    .„_    •" 

vUlIKi   ^  UU  CXpv-"Ct    I'lilCii    VOU  nia»riCii   liuil  niiiu  I 

Having  thus   delivered  her  primary  grievance   and 
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leaving  IMrs.  Oliver  no  time  to  reply,  she  turned  to  her 
daughter-in-law. 

"  You  look  well,  Eleanor,  but  you  have  no  business 

to  be  so  fat." 

"  I  know,  mother,"  agreed  the  younger  ^Irs.  Tophan) 

apologetically. 

"Then  you  shotildn't,"'  the  old  lady  said  sharply. 
"  It  makes  you  cumbersome.  ^Mallaby,  my  cap,  and 
don't  stand  staring." 

iSIrs.  Oliver  had  rushed  up  to  her  mother  and  wza 
taking  the  cap  from  ^Miss  ]\lallaby"s  hands. 

"  I  used  to  put  on  your  caps  once,  mama."  she  said 
wistfully. 

"  You  may  have  done  it  once  upon  a  time,"  retorted 
the  old  lady,'"  but  you  do  it  very  badly  now.  Mallaby, 
straighten  my  cap  and  leave  the  room." 

Miss  iVLallaby  did  as  she  was  bid. 

"And  now,"  said  old  Mrs.  Topham  briskly,  as  she 
spread  a  handkerchief  over  her  knees,  "what  were  you 
two  talking  about  as  I  came  in?  " 

"  Alx)ut  Marion,  mama,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver. 

"And  what  about  Marion?  She  isn't  ill  —  is  she? 
I  saw  her  at  cliurch  on  Sunday  and  I  i-aid  to  r\Lillaby, 
'  that  eldest  girl  of  James  Oliver's  looks  like  a  dairy- 
maid.' " 

"  :\Iama! "'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oliver  indignantly. 

Her  mother  chuckled  delightedly. 

"Like  a  full-blown  ruse  if  you  like  it  better,"  she 

said. 

Young  ]\[rs.  Topham  who  had  looked  apprehensive, 
breathed  again;  and  ^Irs.  Oliver  repeated  her  tale, 
winding  up  with  the  fall  of  little  Wilfred  downstairs. 

"  Change  indeed !  "  said  the  old  lady.     "  She  wants 
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your  children  and  one  day  you'll  rue  it.     One  would 
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have  thought  you  had  liad  so  many  you  would  'na\-e 
I         learnt  \visd(jm,  but  apparently  yuu  haven't."' 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Mrs.  Oliver  humbly,  "  I  don't 
understand  her.  I  often  think  I  dun't.  She  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  other  girls.' 

"She's  a  true  Oliver."  said  the  old  ladv  vicicu^lv. 
"'All  your  children  are  more  or  less  Olivers,  Sarah; 
the  only  one  that's  anything  of  a  Topham  i^,  Wilfred 
and  he  isn't  much.'' 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  meekly  replied  Mrs.  Oliver. 

"No,  of  course  you  can't,"  said  her  mother.  "If 
you  could  you  wouldn't  have  married  as  you  did  and 
against  my  will." 

Mrs.  Oliver  sighed. 

"  But  she  got  a  very  good  husband,  mama."  said 
her  sister-in-law  quickly;  and  Mrs.  Oliver  brightened 
visibly.  She  was  too  apt  to  regard  her  marriage 
through  her  mother's  spectacles,  particularly  when  in 
that  lady's  company;  and  it  was  soothing  to  be  told 
what  she  knew  already  but  sometimes  forgot,  that 
James  Oliver  was  a  good  husband. 

"  Now  about  Eleanor's  Mary,"  said  old  :\Irs.  Top- 
ham,  pursuing  her  favourite  topic.  "  There  is  no  mis- 
take, she  is  a  Topham  through  and  through.  \\'hen 
that  child  stayed  with  me  during  Eleanor's  illness, 
'  there's  an  old  head.'  I  used  to  say  to  .Mallabv,  '  on 
young  shoulders.'  Mary  Topham  i's  like  what'l  was 
as  a  girl." 

The  younger  Mrs.  Topham  sighed  inaudibly.  She 
blamed  secretly  that  visit  to  her  grandn  other's  for 
many  disagreeal)le  traits  in  her  daughter's  character. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is."  said  old  Mrs.  Top- 
ham, folding  up  her  knitting  as  :\rary-  Ann  apoeared 
wuh  the  cloxh,  -  this  talk  about  change  and  not  under- 
standing ^larinn  is  all  tomfoolerv.  ^\-!iat  she  want* 
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is  a  light  hand,  do  you  hear  me,  Sarah?  —  a  tight  hand, 
and  no  nonsense." 

They  had  tea  in  some  silence.  At  its  conclusion 
Mrs.  Ohver  opened  her  paper  parcel  and  produced  a 
new  cap. 

"  1  made  it  myself,  mama,"  she  said  timidly,  "  so  I 
hope  you'll  like  it." 

"  I  like  it  well  enough,"  her  mother  said  ungra- 
ciously, •'  but  I  should  have  thought  you  hadn't  time  to 
waste  over  caps,  Sarah." 

"  It  didn't  seem  to  me  waste  of  time,  mama/'  replied 
Mrs.  Oliver. 

"  Perhaps  not  and  perhaps  yes,"  said  her  parent  ora- 
cularly. "If  you  think  to  bribe  me  with  caps,  Snrah, 
you  are  mistaken.  I  made  my  Will  ihe  day  you  left  my 
house  for  James  Oliver's  and  I  haven't  altered  it  and 
I  don't  mean  to.  And  I  may  tell  you  this,  your  name 
won't  be  found  in  it." 

Mrs.  Oliver  burst  into  tears. 

"  Vou  are  very  hard,  mama,"  she  protested  feebly. 
"  But,  indeed,  when  I  made  that  cap,  I  had  no  thought 
about  your  Will,  although  I  will  say  (without  wanting 
you  to  leave  us,  for  I  don't)  — only  that  if  there  was  a 
little  to  look  forward  to  some  time  or  other,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  comfort.  \\'ith  our  family,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Oliver,  ''you  don't  know  the  comfort  it  would 
be." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  old  IMrs.  Topham  grimly. 

"  You  will  always  think  ill  of  me,  mama.  You  al- 
ways did  and  you  always  will,"  said  poor  xMrs.  Oliver, 
as  she  dried  h.cr  eyes  and  prepared  to  bid  good-bye. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  old  Mrs.  Topham  with  an  unex- 
pected amiability,  that  changed  her  daughter's  tears  to 
a  vv-atery  smile,  "  ii'b  a  \  try  pretty  cap  and  I  am  much 
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obliged  to  you.  Ii  you'll  prou-iise  to  take  't  yourself 
and  not  be  a  silly,  Ell  send  you  down  half  a  dozen  bot- 
tles of  ]jort.  You  look  as  if  von  needed  something  to 
pick  you  up. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  mania,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver  gratefully, 
and  again  kissing  the  old  lady,  who  this  time  returned 
her  daugh.ter's  embrace  with  more  afiecticn  than  she 
liad  yet  shown  her. 

'•  Sarah  was  always  a  fond  silly  thing,"  she  said  to 
her  daughter-indaw  as  AEs.  Oliver,  strangely  cheered, 
walked  off  briskly  down  the  drive,  "  I  did  my  best  to 
prevent  her  marrying  that  man.  But  marry  him  she 
would  against  all  sense  and  reason.  And  stealing  out 
of  my  house  like  a  thief  t.  do  it  too.  Ii  was  that,  that 
hurt  me,  Eleanor.  If  they  had  only  waited  till  I  gave 
them  leave  — " 

"  But  you  told  them  you  never  would,  mama,"  pro- 
tested young  A,lrs.  Toi)ham. 

"I  only  meant  to  try  them,"  rei^rted  the  old  lady, 
"  love  isn't  cooled  by  waiting,  is  it?  "' 

"  No,"  said  her  daughter-in-law,  smiling.  "  just  the 
opposite,  I  think.     Perhaps  that  did  the  mischief." 

'■  Oh,  you  may  smile,"  replied  old  Mrs.  Topham,  but 
not  ungraciously.— ••  but  look  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  Sarah  if  she  had  waited.  Look  at 
the  family  slie's  had  —  and  nearly  all  sons.  And  such 
a  puny  creature  as  she  is  too.  Why,  she  didn't  look 
well  even  to-day." 

"  She  is  not  well,"  said  young  AL's.  Topham  mean- 
ingly. 

"Sarah's  a  fool!"  snapped  the  old  lady  impa- 
tiently. 

Mrs.  Topham  pulled  her  chair  closer  to  her  mother- 
m-law.     If  she  hadn't  been  quite  so  stout.  I  fancv  she 
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Avonld  have  kiv.'lt ;  as  it  was  ^lle  came  near  ciioiicrh  to 
iakc  one  of  the  -'Id  woman's  skinny  hands  between  her 
white  phnnp  ones. 

"  You  were  only  joking-,  were  yoa  not,  in  what  you 
-aid  to  Sarah  about  tlie  Will?" 

"  And  what  is  that  to  vju?  "  old  ^Nlrs.  Topliani  asked 
.suspiciously. 

"  X(ill;in'/  to  nie."  rc])]ied  ?\Irs.  To]ihani  quietly, 
"but  if  it  is  true  it  will  mean  wrong  to  Sarah.  And 
she  doesn  t  descrxe  it.  she  doesn't  indeed." 

"  I  made  my  Will  wh.en  '^c  left  home,"  the  old  lady 
replied  sluljbornly.  "  and  there  it  is  an.l  there  it  stays. "" 

"  Xo,  no."  jilcaded  Mrs.  Topham.  "  Sarah  was  not  a 
bad  daughter  to  you.     Y^    '  know  she  wasn't,  mama." 

"  Has  sl;e  piit  you  up  to  this?" 

]\Ir.5.  Tophant  shook  her  head. 

"  And  if  Jnhn  gets  the  benefit,  what  do  you  say  then, 
eh?"  a^kcd  old  ?ilrs.  Topham. 

"I  say  we  ha\e  enough."  said  her  daughter-in-law. 

"  John  may  not  think  so." 

"John  thinks  too  much  about  Tuoney."  said  young 
Mrs.  Topham. 

"  Sarah  slujuldn't  lia\e  married  that  man,"  the  old 
lady  repeated  querulously.  "  Tiiere  they  are  with  too 
many  children  and  as  ]K)or  as  church  mice.  ' 

"  1  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  she  added  abruptly,  as 
>oun,g  Mrs.  Topham  did  not  speak.  "  LU  have  that  girl. 
.Mari.'U.  to  li\e  with  mc  and  it  will  i)e  tuic  mouth  less 
for  them  to  feed."' 

Mrs.  John's  face  was  a  study  in  dubieties:  but  she 
Could  say  no  more,  for  at  that  moment  .\lallaby  entered 
in  a  flutter  of  mincing  bustle  to  have  her  mistress 
shawled  and  away  before  th<.  (lu^k. 
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Ix  August  ]\[r.  Tophani  ga\-e  a  treat  for  the  school- 
children. JAcr  since  Mr.  'I'dphani  had  been  i)rosper- 
0"is  he  had  given  two  children's  treats  —  i>ne  in  sum- 
n".er,  the  other  at  Christmas. 

They  had  become  with  him  and  with  his  famil}-  al- 
most a  religious  ol)-er\ati'>n.  and  their  dates  canonical. 

Jhcrc  was  always,  as  }-ou  ha\e  heard,  an  abundance 
of  cakes  ordered  lor  these  ceremonies  —  plain  cakes  but 
with  jjleniy  oi  currants  and  the  best  of  their  kind; 
Ellen  Thorpe  brewed  the  tea  and  brewed  it  stnmg;  the 
milk  came  fnim  Mr.  Topham's  own  cows:  the  sugar 
was  bought  at  wholesale  prices  from  the  Bnnii'iorpe 
grocer:  .Mrs.  Topham  and  b^llen  1"horpe  cut  the  bread 
and  butter  —  preferably  when  Mi-s  Mary  was  out  of 
the  kitclien:  and  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Topham 
scni  supiilenicntary  cakes  and  pastry. 

There  was  always  much  talking,  mo-itly  hv  Mr.  Top- 
hnn.  before  the  feast:  and  lou.ler  talking  after  it  by  a 
dazzled  township. 

"  I  won't  ha\e  anylliing  but  the  i)e>t,"  Mr.  Topliam 
would  say.  bu-tling  inlo  the  kitchen.  "  There  mn^t  be 
no  stint  at  any  entertainment  of  mine," —  (this  wa  a 
public  function,  not  a  dinner  for  poor  relations  in  th.e 
privacy  of  Mr.  Topham's  dining-room) — "  manage- 
nieiil  with  generosity,  Eleanor,  wlien  you  are  cutting 
the  bread  and  butler,  remember  that." 

"  Mama  .imply  piles  it  on."  said  Miss  Mary  Top- 
ham, alluding  to  the  but:er. 
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After  the  lea  ]\Ir.  Tophain  made  a  presentation. 
Generally  he  gave  Bibles  —  Bihles  in  green  covers,  in 
black  covers,  in  red  co\eri,  in  large  print,  in  small  print. 
Bibles  one  conkl  carry  in  one's  pocket  and  others  that 
Were  hard  to  lift. 

Mrs.  'lopham.  a  week  or  two  before  the  treat, 
broached  the  subject  timidl)-. 

"  What  will  you  give  Mie  children  this  time, 
John?"' 

"  Bibles,  of  Cdin-se."'  .^nid  ^Ir.  T'tpham. 

"Yon  hnvc  given  Bibles  for  so  many  years  now." 
said  Mrs.  Tophnm.  "don't  you  think  it  is  almost  too 
many,  love?  " 

"  People  can  never  iiavc  loo  many  Bibles,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  They  can  put  them  on  their  tables."  said  Miss  i\Lary 
Topham.  who  to  her  dying  day  had  invariably  a  hand- 
some Bible  in  the  best  possible  condition  exposed  on 
hers. 

"  T  was  thinking."  said  Mr-.  Topham  dijilomatically, 
"that  to  mark  (in-  coming  to  this  new  house,  it  would 
be  nice  to  make  a  little  change." 

"  I  d  ;n"t  sec  that  that  matters  at  all,""  said  Miss  Top- 
ham.  :im\  added  quite  candidly,  "Bible;  are  cheap." 

"  Mary,"  saitl  .Mr.  Toj)ham  reproarh fully,  "on  ihc.-^e 
occasions  I  don't  count  the  cost.  Bibles  arc  goiid,  that 
is  why  hitherto  I  have  given  Bibles.  If  your  mother 
has  a  better  suggestion  to  make,  let  her  make  it." 

"  I  don't  say  it  is  better,  John,"'  said  Mrs.  Topham 
still  guilefully,  "only  a  change." 

"  Well,  and  what"s  the  change? "'  Mr.  Topham  asked 
testily. 

"Thimbles."  began  Mrs.  Topham. 

"Thimbles!"  echoed  Mr.  Topham;  and  Miss  Mar>' 
was  heard  to  mutter  disapprovingly. 
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"  Thimbles  and  scissors  for  the  litllc  girl'^."  continued 
Mrs.  To[)hani  bra\ely,  "and  knives  or  marbles  —  or 
eomcthint,'-  of  that  so't —  for  the  little  boys." 

"  Xot  marbles.''  said  }.Ir.  Tonliam  severely.  "  I  de- 
sire to  give  usefr.I  things,  b^leanor.  not  toys." 

"  The}'!l  cut  themselves  with  the  knives  and  swallow 
the  marbles."  prophesied  Miss  Tupham  with  s^n-eat 
cheerfulness. 

"  It  will  cause  extra  trouble. ■"  remarked  Mr.  Top- 
ham,  "  and  " —  with  heavy  jocularity  — "  as  Mary  fore- 
sees, knives  and  scissors  unless  wi-elv  distributed  may 
only  pro\e  a  source  of  datij;er  and  sticking  plaster." 

"  But  I  don't  mind  the  trouble,  love."  said  Mrs.  Top- 
ham,  "  and  I  should  of  course  make  the  present  suit- 
able to  the  ag'e  of  each  child." 

"  The  mistress  is  quite  right."  said  Ellen  Tliorpe. 
who  u;ilil  that  moment  had  been  an  interested  auditor. 
"  f('lks  can  have  their  hi.nics  f.air  littered  up  with  Bibles 
and  be  no  better  [^^\■  them.  There's  the  Bradleys  now 
—  they've  got  twelve  children  and  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge,"—  here  the  elderly  servant  smiled  grimly  at  her 
master — "  forty-eight  Bibles.  Will  Miss'Mary  or  any- 
one else  tell  me  what  fdk  can  do  v.itli  forlv-eight 
Bibles?" 

"Read  them."  said  Mi-s  Topham. 

"  'i'liey  can't  read  'em  all  at  once." 

So  thimbles  it  was,  bright  thimbles  that  looked  a<; 
like  silver  as  thimbles  c<"ild:  and  scissors  and  prvtty 
pincushions  fur  the  elder  girls;  and  for  the  younger. 
in  spite  of  Miss  Mary,  who  had  discarded  dolls  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  her  existence  and  ihouglit  them  tlie 
greatest  nonsense,  there  were  dulls  of  all  kinds,  froin 
babies  in  \u\v^  clothes  to  sailor-boys  and  fairdiaired. 
eniuiionless  ladies  in  muslin  frocks  and  ribbon  bows. 
I'or  the  boys,— but  Mrs.  Topham  knew  very  well  what 
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boys  like  and  in  choosing  for  the  younger  ones  was 
ably  guided  by  Llenry. 

Indeed  the  apijroaching  treat  iini)arte(l  a  feeling  of 
pleasant  cheerfulness  to  e\ery  member  of  the  Topham 
family. 

To  Mr.  To])ham.  it  lent  the  same  glow  of  seeming 
benevolence  that  the  Sunday  glass  of  wine  to  his  serv- 
ants was  wont  to  give  him.  But  so  much  more  intensi- 
fied tluit  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  toes  of  his 
neat  b(.ot.-;  he  seemed  to  radiate  pliilanihropy.  To  Mrs. 
Tui)ham  it  afforded  the  rare  pleas-n-e  of  full  yielding 
to  her  bent  (which  v.as  always  charitable)  without  fear 
of  incurring  marital  displeasure:  and  over  the  prepar- 
ing of  her  little  packages  her  kind  face  beamed. 

Miss  Topham  knew  that  slie  would  preside  at  the 
tea-table,  that  the  gratification  of  shaming  a  small  child 
before  its  fellows  for  over-eating  would  almost  cer- 
tainly Ije  hers;  and  that  ui)on  her  it  would  depend  to 
choose  the  games  and  decule  upon  the  winners.  So 
Miss  Topham,  at  the  prospect,  so  far  modified  her  dis- 
approval of  her  mother's  innovation  in  the  way  of 
gifts,  tliat  she  even  helped  her  —  sealing  the  packages 
and  addressing  them  in  her  own  neat  clerklike  hand, 
whicli  was  so  nnicli  more  legible  than  Mrs.  Topham's 
feminine  but  untidy  scrawl. 

As  to  Henry  the  festival  had  for  him  the  double  im- 
portance of  falling  on  his  seventh  birthday;  and  Ellen 
Thorpe  was  to  make  him  a  cake,  that  he  could  cut  and 
divide  among  the  children  as  h  >  listed. 

The  (kiy  came  and  was  n^jt  wet.  as  Miss  Topham  had 
priiphesied  it  would  i)e,  but  hot  and  fine  with  no  chnids 
except  white  down  in  a  sky  that  was  deeply  blue  behind 
the  moors,  whence  tlie  weather-prophets  looked  for 
rain  to  come. 

At    three    the    children    assembled    in    the    Market 
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Square,  eacli  ^vith  its  mug  and  all  in  tlieir  best  clothes 
tiieir  Sunday  stockin-s  of  white  cottcn,  their  newest 
jackets  and  unpatchcd  trousers.  Th.ere  Mi^s  Topham 
and  her  father,  with  Henry  in  white  duck  and  Mary 
Ann  m  her  new  mourning,  met  them  and  led  the  wav  to 
one  <a  Dr.  Oliver's  fields,  where  tlie  tea  was  already 
s-rcad  m  tents,  and  an  honourable  company  assem- 
bled. 

The  \"icar.  who  knew  how  to  cherish  a  rich  and 
moreover  charitable  parishioner,  was  ubiquitous  <;av- 
nig  grace  fir>t  at  one  table  and  then  at  another,  lauding 
Mr.  Toi)ham.  complimenting  Mrs.  Topham,  extolling 
Miss  .Alary  Topham  and  patting  Master  Henry  Top- 
hatn  graciously  uix>a  the  head ;  whilst  his  two  daughters 
■iad  cacM  an  honourable  post  behind  one  of  the  big  brass 
urns.  ° 

Old  Lady  Metcalfe  from  the  LLall  arrived  in  her 
pony  chaise  driven  by  a  cousin,  who  had  lived  with  her 
so  many  years  that  custom  had  at  last  disarmed  scan- 
dal though  once  the  newsmongers  and  evil-speakers 
^:ad  bu.^ed  pretty  thickly  about  their  unheeding  ears 

^ho  ^^as  long  and  lean  and  had  a  stooping  gait,  gave 
Ins  han,I  to  the  old  lady,  still  prettv  and  a'coqu  ttTa 
seventy,    and    together    they    went    round    the   tables 

r^ak„.g  to  the  children,  praising  the  cakes  and  linali; 

akmg    he.r  places  at  a  small  table  that  had  been  re- 
served for  Mr.  Topham  an.I  his  guests 
,  All   lb.   lutlc  Olivers   uere  there  with   Marion  evi- 
•-^"y    tak.ng    charge.      Mrs.    OIner    had    stayed    at 

i;un,e      uttbe.N,ct..rcamef<.rafewunnutes\otl^ 

H'-all    able  and  d.ank  a  cup  of  „a  standing  bv  his  sis! 

cr-mdau  :  and  wlul>t  he  st,..d  ,bere  old  Ladv'Metcalfc 

bid  him  call  his  prettv  daud.irr  ,„.  „.  .,....,.  .'..  ,..._ 

Manon  came,  blu>hing  and  a  little  deiiantrbuUouk- 
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ing-  for  some  almost  indcrmahlc  reason  tlie  prcUicst  and 
hest-drcssed  there  in  cotton  frock  .she  had  made  her- 
self, and  a  simjile  honnet  trimmed  with  ribbon.  '"A 
dressed-up  doll."  Miss  Mary  Topham  called  her  ;  though 
her  own  mu.>lin  and  tartan  ribbons  were  much  finer. 

Old  Mrs.  Topham  had  been  as  good  as  her  word  and 
had  -sent  for  Marion  the  day  after  her  visit  to  Mrs. 
John's:  and  ]\Iarion  had  gene  unwillingly  but  passive. 
Mrs.  01i\er.  poor  woman,  had  been  delighted.  If  her 
mother  would  not  leave  her  a  legacy,  she  might  — 
Sarah  hopefully  pondered  —  do  something  substantial 
fur  Marion;  and  money  le  "•:  to  ^Marion.  Mrs.  Oliver 
knew,  would  not  be  without  benefit  in  the  rest  of  her 
family. 

So  Marion  went  and  fomid  existence  not  only  tluller 
but  infinitely  harder  behind  those  green  ^hulters  and 
brown  wire  blinds  than  ever  it  had  been  in  their  own 
noisy  poverty-stricken  household.  If  she  wanted  to 
read  she  must  ^ew ;  if  she  would  sew  bhe  must  read; 
sometimes  she  must  sit  in  the  dreary  parlour  and  do 
nothing,  which  to  her  active,  restless  youth  was  a  state 
intolerable:  when  she  went  out  her  time  was  limited 
and  her  walks  planned:  nor  was  food  plentiful.  Mar- 
ion used  to  look  on  in  wonder  at  Miss  Mallaby,  who 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  a  diminutive  chop  and  a 
spoonful  of  rice  pudding.  Marion  would  have  liked 
another  chop  and  invariably  finished  the  pudding;  but 
then  Miss  Mallaby  jirided  herself  on  being  what  she 
stvled  "a  genteel  feeder"  and  ate  her  chop  in  minute 
mouthfuls  and  her  rice  grain  by  grain  like  the  ghoul  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Moreover  she  had  the  larder 
keys.  Marion  bore  it  well.  She  supplemented  the 
spare  diet  with  bread  and  cheese  brought  in  her  pocket 
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ing  that,  as  ]\Irs.  Toj  ii  and  Miss  Mallaby  always 
afterwards  declared,  brought  mice  t(^  their  as  yet  mouse- 
less  household.  She  read  lO  the  old  lady  until  her 
voice  was  hoarse  and  w^-^ried  her  eyes  o\er  ilne  stitch- 
ing; but  the  fact  remained,  :\Irs.  Topham  did  not  like 
Marion,  and  ]\Iarion  detested  Mrs.  Topham. 

"I  suppose,'"  old  Mrs.  Topham  said  one  day,  "that 
with  all  your  reading  you  cannot  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  king  who  never  smiled  again?  " 

"Why,  Henry  the  First,  grandmama,"  said  Marion 
smiling. 

"Not  at  all,""  said  the  old  lady.  "It  was  William 
the  Second." 

The  discussion  was  keen.  In  the  end  Marion 
brought  from  home  a  Magnall's  Questions  to  prove  her 


ngut. 


"You  see,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "it  was  Henry." 

"  I  see,"  sai'l  the  old  lady  grimly,  "  but  it  might  just 

as  well  Iiave  been  William  if  I  said' so.     And  as  I  won't 

be  contradicted  in  my  own  house,  y^u  may  go,  miss!  " 

And   Marinn   had   gone   just   two   days   before   her 

uncle's  treat. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  she  was  in  disgrace,  for 
though  James  Oliver  had  taken  her  part,  her  mother 
had  scolded  her  soimdly,  that  gave  t(j  Marion's  bear- 
ing that  mingling  of  hauteur  and  defiance  with  which 
>i!e  advanced  tw  receive  old  Ladv  Metcalfe's  recogni- 
ti  'U. 

''  There's  beauty  there,  James  Oliver,"  the  old  ladv 
said  to  the  doctor,  when  Marinn  had  lieen  dismis-ed. 
'  There's  beauty  and  sjiirit  and  temper.  Mind  what 
you  do  w  itli  her." 

After  t!ie  tea  th.ere  were  games  and  as  old  Lady 
Mctcalic  and  liit:  iwo  Mrs.  Tophams  sat  t'.>gether  on  a 
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form  and  watched  tlie  fun,  tlie  former  exclaimed  of 
Master  Henry, — "  I  never  knew  that  child  could  shout 
before."  > 

At  seven  o'clock,  Ellen  Thorpe,  who  was  tired,  took 
Master  Henry  home  to  bed,  bidding  ^Lary  Ann  stay  till 
the  finish  of  the  festivities  if  she  chose.  So  MaryAnn 
remained,  taking  no  part  in  the  merr\'-making  herself, 
but  suiticienlly  pleased  to  look  on  at  the  others.  There 
were  th.jse  there  in  their  ])rime  that  the  watching  girl 
would  live  to  see  grow  old  and  die;  slips  of  girls  like 
Miss  Marion  and  her  cousin,  that  would  soon  be  marry- 
ing and  having  children  themselves;  and  children  — 
it  seemed  to  :Mary  Ann  a  pity  that  among  his  gifts,  Mr. 
Toijham  could  not  give  the  children  a  longer  span  of 
childhood,  before  they  must  leave  its  even  pathway  for 
the  dusty  highroad  of  life  with  what  steep  ascents 
and  deep  declivities  of  human  endurance  and  human 
anguish  who  could  tell  I 

There  was  dancing  before  *hc  close.  Mr.  Topham 
led  om  the  old  coquette  of  seventy,  who  declared  that  a 
quadrille  on  the  grass  was  just  what  she  wanted  to  give 
her  appetite  a  fillip  for  dinner;  whilst  the  lean  cousin 
stepped  a  stately  if  somewhat  broken-winded  measure 
with  the  younger  ]\Irs.  Topham. 

After  the  dance  there  were  speeches,  a  paneg}Tic 
from  the  \'icar,  another  from  the  draper,  a  third  from 
the  grocer,  a  stutter  from  the  cousin  and  lastly  an  ora- 
tion from  Mr.  Topham  himself,  whicli  being  ended  and 
the  clapping  and  applause  dying  at  last,  Mr.  Topham 
walked  towards  the  tent  to  seek  his  wife  and  escort  her 
home. 

A  stout  man,  with  his  dress  disorders'  and  his  face 
inllanied,  broke  then  through  the  crowd  and  si-ditimr 
r.i;.  i  opHcim,  iiiixiicU  lowards  hmi,  cutting  helplessly 
at  his  head. 
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"  A  trifle,  Eleanor,  a  mere  trifle."  said  Mr.  Topham, 
entering  the  tent  a  little  hastily,  "  a  neighbour  who  has 
imbibed  too  freely,  that  is  all.  This  has  been  a  most 
successful  day." 
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CHAPTER  XII 

AXD  AS  A  .MAX  OF  BCSIXESS 

"  I  KNEW  Who  it  was.'"  ,A[ary  Ann  said  to  Ellen 
Jhorpe  that  cvcnino;.  "It  was  Mr.  Fali.  He  nearly 
stumbled  over  me,  so  I  seed  him  plain.  \nd  if  he 
ha'.'nt  been  tipsy,  he'd  ha/e  felled  the  master." 

To  whieh  Ellen  Thorj)c  replied: 

"  Y(ni  are  a  good  ennu-h  wench  but  there's  summat 
still  for  yon  to  learn.  In  this  house  it  isn't  always  good 
to  repeat  mside  what  yu,  .ee  or  hear  out,  so  if' I  were 
you,  1  d  hold  my  ton.Line." 

"But  who  was  it?-  Mrs.  Topham  asked  her  hus- 
band next  morning. 

u  r^J""'/'"^  ^  ^"'''  '■*'"•"  ^^'-  Topham  said  irritably. 
A  drunken  neighbour.'' 

I' But  what  neighbour?"  persisted  Mrs.  Topham. 
Fmd  out,"  said  h.cr  husband  shortly 

Mrs.  Topham  asked  Ellen  Thorpe  but  Ijlen  Thorpe 
<lKl  not  know  and  was  sure  that  ^lary  Ann  did  not. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Topham  repeated  her  question  The 
lau)ers  an.swer  was  more  emphatic  than  polite  an.l 
Miss  Alary  had  exclaimed  fretfully, 

"Really,  mama,  why  should  vou  bother?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  nu'ilce  him  irritable.'"  <=aid  Ur< 
Topham  nerNously,  after  Mr.  Topham  had  noisily  left 
the  room.  And  Ellen  Thorpe,  who  was  clearing  rh.e 
t^ible.  asked  dryly.-- And  wlien  did  anyone  know  a 
iv^piicuii  ii.'dt  wubii  i  nrnai)ie.' 

Ellen  Thorpe  had  a  license  for  plain-speaking  in  the 
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Tophain  huuseliold;  she  was  a  valued  servant;  she  was 
something  more  —  a  distant  and  ])oor  connexion  of  the 
Tophani  family. 

"Why  not  take  a  drive  this  afternoon?"  she  said 
to  her  mistress,  -who  between  bafilcd  curiosity  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  treat,  lo(,iked  tired  and  depressed. 

"  I  think  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Tdpharn. 

A  year  ago  a  wealthy  client  of  her  husband's  had 
given  her  a  basket  carriage  and  a  piebald  pony.  Old 
Mrs.  Topham  had  disapproved  of  the  gift  —  said  it 
would  aid  and  abet  Eleanor  in  getting  too  fat ;  but  her 
daughter-in-law.  who  was  not  very  fond  of  exercise, 
fdund  her  present  a  great  convenience. 

At  two  o'clock  she  started  accompanieil  by  Mary 
Ann  and  Henry.  }^Iiss  Topham  detested  the  slow 
progress  nf  the  piebald  pony  and  would  never  drive  in 
the  basket  carriage  if  she  could  avoid  d(.>ing  so. 

"  I  think,"  said  ]\Irs,  Topham  to  ]\Iary  Ann  on  the 
bridge,  "  we'll  go  and  see  ^liss  Fall." 

Mar}'  Ann's  heart  throbbed  at  the  sight  01  ihe  familiar 
places;  the  field  path  she  had  taken  that  day  with  her 
father,  the  tall  grey  house  upon  the  hill,  the  window 
of  her  garret  bedroom  showing  in  its  rim  of  ivy  ;  but  the 
pony  shied  at  a  large  sale  bill  fastened  on  the  gate  and 
at  another  nailed  to  a  beech  tree  half  way  up  the  drive. 

Mrs.  Topham  looked  wonderingly  at  Mary  Ann. 

*' What  does  it  mean?"  she  said. 

And  Mary  Ann  remembered  how  only  the  Sunday 
l>efore  last  her  mother  had  been  telling  her  Ikav  she 
was  sure  all  was  not  well  at  the  Falls,  so  moody  and 
depressed  of  late  had  been  her  father. 

They  rounded  the  curve  in  the  drive  and  the  house 
was  before  them  with  its  closed  door,  that  faced  the 
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"I  have  playcl  round  tliat  dial  ^vilh  Ann  and  Geor-e 
a  score  of  times.-  said  Mrs.  Topham  to  Henry  and 
i\lai y  Ann.   '  and  ii  s  ju>t  ihe  same  as  it  used  to  be  " 

Mary  Ann  ran-  the  ix'll  and  presently  a  laqmnF  step 
came  alons  the  passage  and  Miss  Fall  opened  the  door 
herself.  .She  was  dressed  with  her  tisual  precise  neat- 
ness and  still  had  the  same  air  of  quiet  authority  but 
her  tall  ngure  seemed  somehow  to  droop  a  little  and 
her  face,  usually  so  calm,  looked  ^^•orn  and  anxious 

^\hy,  Shmums,"  she  sai<l  to  Mary  Ann  in  kindly 
suri)rise;  and  then  her  eyes  went  past  her  to  Mrs  Top- 
ham,  strugg-rmg  to  descend  from  the  diai.e.  Aliss  Fall 
went  swiftly  to  her. 

"Eleanor."  she  exclaimed,  '-you  have  brought  good 
news:  And  great  tears  rose  to  her  eves  and  rolled 
slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"  News  ? "  repeated  Mrs.  Topham.  her  comely  face 
all  perturbed  and  anxiou..  '•  I  don't  think  I  under- 
stand. 

^Alary  Ann  led  tlie  pony  round  to  the  stable  and 
Henry  lollowed  her. 

^^;^^Jf  and  Mrs.  Topham  entered  the  house.     In 
he  hall  the  turniture  had  been  pushed  into  a  corner- 
he    steel    fen.Ier    and    hre-dogs    had    gone    from    the 
hearth;  the  sheep.kin  mats  from  the  door;  above  the 
mantelpiece  the  head  of  a  former  farmer  b'airs  prize 
rant  gazed  blankly  down,     hi  Miss  Fall's  own  parlour 
there  was  the  same  air  of  desolation,  of  threatened 
change.     The  books  were  gone  from  the  shelves;  tl:e 
carpet  was  rolled  uf)  and  propped  against  the  wall  •  the 
chimnoyp.ece  was   bare  of  ornamuus ;  where  pictures 
had  been  there  were  nms  upon  tlie  papered  walls;  the 
bureau   drawers   ^^ere  open   showing  emptiness;   their 
vv...c.,L.  ;ay  upon  the  table  and  it  was  evident  Miss  Fall 
nad  been  busy  sorting  them. 
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Mrs.  Topham  gazed  round  her  in  shocked  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Ann,"  she  said  at  last,  "  what  does  it  all  mean?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  be  sold  up,"  Miss  Fall  said  quietly; 
but  striMig  woman  that  she  was,  almost  repellent  in  her 
self-sulhciency,  her  strength  left  her  then  and  she  sat 
duwn  feebly. 

"  Sold  up?"  echoed  Mrs.  Topham,  "but  who  would 

dare  to  sell  you  up?  " 

'•  W'h.v,  your  husband,"  said  Miss  Fall  dryly.     "  John 

Topham." 

'•  Mv  husband?" 

"You  didn't  know?"  said  ^Iis3  Fall  incredulously. 

]\rrs.  Topham  shook  her  head  speechlessly  and  then, 
moaning,  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands. 

Miss  Fall  sat  by  and  let  her  cry.  There  was  more 
in  those  tears  of  ]\Irs.  Topham's  than  even  Miss  Fall 
knew  of,  not  grief  only  for  her  wrecked  home  but  a 
woman's  heart  to  the  last  faithful,  to  the  last  submis- 
sive. 

"  How?"  said  Mrs.  Topham  at  last. 

"  ThiC  mortgage  poor  father  raised  principally,"  re- 
plied Miss  Fail.  "  When  Aunt  Louisa  died  she  left  us 
enough  to  have  paid  it  off  and  I  begged  George  to  do 
so  but  he  wouldn't.  He  bought,"  she  continued  with 
an  ironical  laugh,  ''  prize  cattle  instead.  There  miglit 
have  been  a  curse  on  them,  they  did  so  badly.  And 
after  that  what  with  bad  seasons  and  wages  getting 
liigher  and  one  thing  and  another,  George  began  to 
borrow  money." 

"From  whom?"  asked  Mrs.  Topham. 

"  From  your  husband,"  was  tlie  dispassionate  an- 
swer. ''  George  tells  me  he  promised  not  to  press  him 
and  he  didn't  until  tiiis  last  year  or  two.  Wc  sold  as 
much  as  we  dared  sell  to  pay  off  some  of  the  debt  but 
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it  was  no  use.     And  this,"  slie  looked  round  the  dis- 
niani!c(l  room  with  tearless  eyes. — "this  is  tlie  end." 

Mrs.  Tophani  was  sobbing  bitterly  again. 

"  Oh.  John."  she  kept  saving,  as  if  the  lawver  were 
really  there.     "Oh.  Jolm  !  " 

"You  don't  know,"  Ali>s  Fall  v.-ent  ou,  "how  fond 
I  am  of  this  old  house.  My  mother  eame  h.ore  a  young 
hrkk:  It  was  a  love-match.  She  was  alxjve  h'im  in 
life  as  you  knnw  —  and  slie  knew  Udlhing  of  farm- 
houses and  their  wa\s.  ^he  has  often  told  me  how, 
uhen  she  ]ieeped  out  at  it  o.-er  father's  shoulder,  she 
turned  quite  cold  with  fright.  But  she  made  up  her 
nund  to  do  and  you  kncnv.  Eleanor  what  a  manager 
she  was.  She  had  spent  all  her  young  life  in  a  scIkx^I. 
poor  thing,  and  didn't  know  what  a  home  was,  she  used' 
to  tell  us  children,  till  my  father  brought  her  here. 
She  was  fond  of  it  and  I  am  fond  of  Ji.  I  dose  my 
eyes  and  the  house  is  full  of  her.  Maybe  I  ha\e  clung 
to  It  iMO  mncli  — I  ,-uul\  „e\cr  bear  t'he  thought  .>f  a 
wife  for  George  lest  I  should  be  inrncd  out  —and 
now  — " 

She  rocked  hers; If  to  and  fro. 

"I  think  when  they  lock  its  doors  upon   me    mv 
Jieart  will  break." 

She  looked  anxiously  at  Mrs.  Topham's  face. 
"  It  seems  so  hard,"  she  said  as  if  she  were  pleading. 
Mrs.  Topham  shook  her  head. 
"Hard,"  she  .said,  "yes,— and  I  can  do  nothing." 
She  rose  presently,  drying  her  eyes. 
'*Vou  will  stay  to  tea,   Eleanor."  .aid  Miss  hall 
My  brother's  out." 
Mrs.  Topham  shook  her  head. 

"It  may  be  the  la>t  you  an  ill  have  with  me,"  .said 
Miss  Fall. 

'^-"-    -^^i'' '■-*"" i  ^m  aown  again;  but  u  was  a 
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M.rry  nual  and  only  Henry,  who  gorged  himself  on 
plum  jam.  enjoyed  it. 

The  drive  home  va.s  more  silent  than  the  >ilent  tea. 
r^Taster  Henry  went  to  sleep  on  his  mother's  lap,  hss 
.straw  hat  pressed  against  her  shoulder:  and  Mary  Ann 
guickd  the  pony.  wl.i>  made  his  own  pace. 

Mrs.  Topham  was  thinking  of  many  things  but  mo.-tly 
of  Ann  Fall  and  her  own  married  life;  and  recollection 
followed  the  thought  that  this  day  twenty-three  years 
aw  had  been  her  wedding-day. 

On  her  side  the  marriage  wiih  John  Topham  had 
been  fnr  luve  purely;  on  iiis  for  love  and  gain,  gain 
both  of  a  pecuniary  and  social  sort,  fnr  ^^Irs.  Topliam. 
as  the  daughter  of'a  coimtry  squire,  had  ranked  higher 
than  the  prosperous  but  self-made  solicitor. 

}^ut  if  Mrs.  Topham  had  married,  for  love,  she  had 
not  married  with  her  eyes  shut.  She  had  learnt  enough 
of  the  Topham  family  before  her  wedding  to  know  that 
its  ruling  passion  was  gain.  In  those  days  she  had 
almost  detested  old  Mrs.  Tojiham  f.  ^r  her  mean  and 
miserly  ways ;  but  >he  had  not  doubted  with  the  boundi- 
less  and  pathetic  faith  of  yuxnh  that  John,  once  her 
husband,  it  would  be  ca-^y  to  wi'an  him  fr<;m  his  old 
inllueni.es. 

Like  most  women,  who  marry  to  reform.  Mrs.  Top- 
ham found  the  ta-k  too  hard  for  her.  Arrayed  against 
her  were,  not  only  old  Mrs.  Topham's  inihience,  which 
emanated  from  an  authority  that  only  poor  Sarah  had 
ever  dared  to  gainsay.—  but  the  qualitie-,  of  the  man 
himself.  And  so  hopeless  had  been  the  struggle,  so 
diverse  tlair  natures,  that  the  link  of  their  married  life 
was  almost  at  snapping  point,  when  their  eldest  child 
had  died.  It  was  then,  with  Death  as  it  were  ])unctu- 
ating  the  futility  of  hfc,  that  Mrs,  Toi)ham  had  '■elin- 
quished    ihe    struggle.     She    and    her    liusband    were 
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tacitly  reconciled:  and  thenceforth  she  accepted  him  as 
he  \vas. 

It  had  not  been  easy  g.^ino:  even  then.  TIic  woman's 
more  generons  nature  chafed  often  against  its  bonds; 
there  had  been  even  incidents  to  embitter  and  apoall' 
hke  this  of  tlie  FaHs,— when  the  ruling  passion  sucpt 
even  friendship  itself  ruthlessly  aside;  there  had  been 
rebellion  loyally  quelled. 

Fllen  Thorpe,  who  had  lived  with  them  Mice  their 
marriage,  use.l  to  tell  .Alary  Ann  that  K  lere  were 
sauis,  her  mistress  was  one,— though  no  one  could  im- 
agine .Airs.  Topham's  plump  face  surrounded  bv  an 
aureole.  "* 

Wlicn  Mrs.  Topham  entered  the  dining-room,  her 
daughter  was  sitting  at  work  in  the  window;  and  Air. 
Topham.  comA.riably  ensconcetl  in  the  arm-chair,  was 
reading  the  paper. 

Miss  Topham  was  making  a  Hannel  nirhtdre?s  a 
long  and  narnnv  garmcju.  that  must  have  been  a  source 
of  endless  discomfort  to  U,e  ha])less  wearer;  but  Mi^s 
Topham  boasted,  that  >he  never  waste.l  time  and  tiie 
making  of  skimpy  garments  f..,-  the  poor  was  one  of 
her  means  of  emi)loyiiig  it. 

She  looked  np  as  her  motlier  entered  and.  in  ^pito  of 
Mrs.  Topham's  signals,  exclaimed  at  once  upon  the  poor 
lady  s  mouriiiul  apj)earance. 

Mr.  Toj)ham  dn^;)ped  his  paper. 
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"U    have   been   crviiii:."    h 


matter-  "     "         ^   '''"^-     '' ^' ''^^'^   ^''^ 

['  1  Jiave  been  to  .ee  .\nn  Fall,"  said  Mrs.  Topham. 
it  there  is  a  woman  I  detest  it  is  that  Miss  Fall," 

remarked  Miss  Topham. 

"Von    hold    your    tongue,    mi^s,"    said    her    father 

roughly.     ••  Well.-  he  added  to  his  wit,-  ••  nn,i ...„. 

been  to  the  Falls'?"  '  '^^ 
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"Oh,  John,""  said  Mrs.  Topham,  "  is  it  really  neces- 
san'  to  go  to  extremes  vith  '.em  like  this  —  such  old 
friends  hoth  to  yon  and  me?  " 

"  Sentiment,  sentiment,  sentiment,"  said  the  lawyer 
testily.     ''  Can't  you  tru-t  me,  Eleanor,  to  du  what  is 

right?  " 

'■  No,  not  always,"  confessed  Mrs.  Topham  very 
truthfully.  "  There  are  times  wlien  you  put  money  first 
and  go  too  far,  John.'" 

"i\'hat  is  it  about  the  FallO  "  asked  Miss  Topham 
curiously. 

"  It's  this,"  said  her  father.  "  The  Falls  have  owed 
mv  father,  and  tlien  me,  money  for  years.  J  have  tried 
all  ways  to  get  it  and  I  can't,  and  now  I  am  going  to  try 
the  one  unfailmg  way.     Of  course  y^uu"  mother  ubjects 

tu  ii." 

"  You  are  so  silly,  mama,"  said  Miss  Topham. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  Polly,"  said  Mrs.  Topham,  sitting 
down  willi  tlie  air  of  one  unalile  to  support  the  contest 
sianthng.  "  I)Ut  I  know  and  feel  that  if  your  father 
will  only  listen  to  me,  he  will  souie  day  be  thankful." 

"And  why?"  asked  her  husband  with  an  air  of  in- 
terest. 

"  i^ecause,"  said  Mrs.  Topham  boldly  but  irembling, 
"it's  nvncy  ill  got  and  no  blessing  can  rest  upon  it. 
Instead  oi  ruining  the  Falls  we  should  lend  them  a 
helping  hand.     Ann  says  these  bad  times — " 

Mr.  Topham  interrupted  her. 

"  Oh,  i  know  all  that  Miss  Fall  has  to  say.  But  you 
go  to  George  Fall.  A>k  him  how  much  money  he 
spends  in  public  houses  and  stews?  Money  ill  got.  in- 
deed! Money  ill  si>ent  is  more  like  it.  When  i)eople 
lend  money,  it  stands  to  reason  there  will  come  a  day 
when  they  want  it  paid  back.  That  day  has  come  to 
me.     bo  there's  an  end  to  u,  i.icanor." 
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"  Such  a  >iijp  ^vill  ne\cr  bring  a  bles>iug."  said  Mrs. 
Tuphani. 

"  It  will  bring  me  the  imniey  and  that's  what  I  want," 
retorted  Mr,  Tophani. 

Miss  'J'opham  appreciated  her  parent's  wisdom  and 
smiled;  i^oor  Mrs.  To])hani  shuddered. 

*•  Besides,"  said  ^Ir.  Topham,  "  1  want  llie  f:'  .m.*' 

"  You  want  the  farm?  "  echue^l  Ids  wife. 

"  I  want  the  farm,"  repeated  Mr.  Topliam  mysteri- 
ciu-l}- ;  "  more,  1  am  not  going  to  tell  \ou  at  present. 
Come,  Mrs.  Topham,  d-in't  look  so  woe-begniie  —  what 
day  is  this? " 

"Our  wedding-day,"  saii  .1...  'I'opham,  "I  was 
thinking  of  it  as  1  came  along." 

*■  Twenty-three  years  ago."  tlie  lawyer  >aid  genially. 
"One  wotildn't  think  it  to  L'ok  at  her  —  eh,  Miss 
:^[ar.\?" 

"  i  don"t  know,"  said  ^Nliss  Topham  critically. 

Mr.  Topham  went  nut  and  returned  with  a  parcel. 

"Come,  open  thai,  '  he  ^aid  to  his  wife,  "and  don't 
say  I  am  such  a  bad  husband  to  }iiu  after  all." 

Miss  Topham  came  forward  to  assist  with  the  strings 
and  helped  her  mother  to  unfold  a  dre-:-length  of 
handsome  si'.K. 

"Well?  "said  the  lawyer. 

"  You  are  \ery  good  t.>  me,  John,"  hi>  w  ife  >aid  with 
a  little  qua\er  01  her  \oice. 

"1  am  going  to  the  office  no'A',  so  I  shall  lea\e  y^a 
two  to  discuss  fashions  —  not  the  Falls,  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Topham  as  he  left  the  room. 

"lie  thinks  it  makes  up,  poor  fellow,"  said  Mrs. 
Tophani,     "But,  oh,  ii  d^on't.  it  doesn't." 

"  Ii's  beautiful  silk,"  said  Miss  Mary,  testing  a  be- 
tween lier  iineer  and  thnml).  "  I  shouUi  nut  it  away  if 
I  were  you,  mama," 
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"  Yes,  I  shall  put  it  away."  said  ^Mrs.  Topliam.  with 
a  note  of  passion  in  her  voice  that  made  hei  daughter 
stare  at  her  dumbfounded,  "  for  I  will  never  wear  it  as 
long  as  I  live!  " 

When  the  Sale  Day  at  the  Howe  came  both  Mrs. 
Topham  and  Miss  Mary  were  tliere.  Miss  Topham  de- 
liglited  in  sales;  the  auctioneer's  jokes  convulsed  her 
with  mirth;  to  explore  a  house  to  its  inmost  recesses 
and  criticise  what  had  such  a  short  time  ago  been 
someone's  treasured  possessi<'>n  gave  her  the  keenest 
enjoyment. 

Mri,.  Topham  made  many  purchases;  some  were  ar- 
ticles she  had  remeni.^cTed,  a  bed  she  had  slept  in  on 
the  night  of  a  dance  and  a  wardrol)e  and  toilet  table 
from  the  same  room.  But  out  of  her  own  purse  she 
bought  also  some  things  that  later  Miss  Fall  received 
from  an  unknown  giver, —  her  mother's  chair,  a  china 
tea-set,  some  pictures  and  the  ram's  head,  that  had  been 
old  George's  pride. 

It  was  all  over  at  last.  Strange  men  were  packing 
the  thiuL,  on  the  lawn ;  the  garden  paths  were  littered 
with  papers  and  untidiness  of  all  sorts;  strange  feet  hur- 
ried through  the  empty  rooms.  As  Mrs.  Topliam  and 
Miss  Mary  drove  away  in  the  chaise,  the  cuitainless, 
blindless  windows  looked  blaiikl}-  alter  them,  a^  if  the 
house  missed  and  mourned  the  human  presences  that 
an  unkindly  I^ite  had  banished  from  Ineir  old  home. 
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It  was  on  Christmas  Day  that  year  of  the  Howe 
Sale,  that  old  Mrs.  Topham,  having  dined  with  her  son 
very  heartily,  considering  her  age,  on  turkey  and  phini- 
pudding,  began  to  examine  Henry  in  aritlinietic. 

"  Two  and  two  make  how  much? '"  enquired  old  Mrs. 
Topham. 

"  Three."  said  Henry,  who  was  munching  almonds 
and  raisins. 

His  grandmother  held  up  her  skinny  hands  in  h(>r- 
ror. 

"  Dear  me,  Fdeanor,"'  slie  siid  to  her  daughter-in- 
law,  ''who  teaches  this  child?" 

"  -Mama's  supposed  to,"  rather  maliciously  replied 
Miss  Mar}-. 

"  Don"i  be  so  pert,  mi;s,"  said  old  ^Irs.  Topham. 
greatly  to  the  sati> taction  of  Ellen  Thorpe,  who  had 
just  entered  with  Mary  Ann  for  their  glasses  of  wine. 
On  Christmas  Day  Mr.  Top'. am  added  a  plate  of  or- 
anges and  apples  with  the  smallest  of  the  figs  and  a  few 
raisins. 

"  He  should  go  to  school,"  said  the  old  lady,  when 
the  servants  had  left  the  room.  "  I  don't  believe  in 
boys  being  kept  at  home  tied  to  their  mother's  apron 
strings.  A  term  or  two  with  those  Ligiitfoot  Aomen 
would  be  better  than  nothing  unless  you  send  him  to 
a  boarding-school." 

"  Not  boarding-school,"  said  young  Mrs.  Topham, 
instinctively  drawing  Henry  to  her. 

'*  The  Lightfoot  women,"  as  old  Mrs.  Topham  con- 
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tcmptuou^ly  called  them,  were  two  sister:^,  known  re- 
spectively as  Miss  Maria  and  Aliss  Susan. 

Their  father  had  been  a  farmer  vicar  of  Burnthorpe; 
but  as  he  chose  to  give  his  three  sons  a  college  educa- 
tion and  afterwards  established  them  in  their  separate 
professions,  when  he  died  all  that  remained  for  his 
d;'ughtcrs  was  an  annuity  «jf  twenty  pounds  apiece  and 
tiie  furniture. 

The  brothers  by  the  time  of  their  father's  death  were 
all  married  and  had  got,  as  they  did  n^t  fail  to  remind 
tlieir  sisters,  other  ties;  accordingly  the  Misses  Light- 
f'  ot  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  make  their  un- 
aided best  of  a  bad  situ.ation.  They  took  a  small  house, 
the  smallest  of  a  terrace  of  small  houses  relegated  al- 
most entirely  to  spinsters  like  themselves,  with  a  couple 
of  widows  and  one  old  bachelor, —  and  they  started  a 
school  on  a  very  limited  stock  of  erudition  with  all 
kinds  of  dog-eared  primers  and  dull  old-fashioned 
school  books  to  supplement  their  defici-'ncies.  Whilst 
their  mourning  had  been  still  fresli.  and  public  sym- 
pathy nut  staled  and  the  idea  a  novelty,  they  had  done 
very  well.  But  that  was  eighteen  rears  ago  and  in 
eighteen  years  Burnthorpe  had  almost  forgotten  its  old 
\'icar  in  its  interest  and  criticism  of  the  new ;  and  their 
sympathy  for  his  daughters,  as  sympathy  like  spirits  of 
wine  and  ammonia  never  fail  to  do,  had  gradually 
evaporated. 

The  school  also  liad  dwindled ;  and  this  Ciiristnias 
Day,  when  old  Mrs.  Topham  was  tormenting  Henry 
'.', ith  arithmetic,  when  he  was  already  heavy  with  mince- 
pic,  the  Misses  Light  foot  were  dining  upon  siusages 
:ivA  tea  before  a  very  small  lire  in  their  dull  little 
dining-room,  and  seriously  discussing  their  financial 
situation. 

They  were  both  by  this  time,  as  you  may  imagine, 
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\-ery  elderly  women.  Miss  Ligliliout, —  ]\Iaria, —  was 
the  gentler  spirit  of  the  two  and  about  her  faded  fair- 
ness of  hair  and  skin,  there  still  lingered  some  faint  re- 
membrance of  her  former  prettiness  that  ^liss  Susan 
entirely  lacked.  Miss  Susan  was  short  and,  considering 
the  predominating  spareness  of  her  diet,  astonishingly 
stout;  and  her  hair,  she  always  protested,  had  seemed 
to  grow  redder  as  she  grew  older;  or  was  it  that,  so 
illimitable  is  credulity  when  we're  young,  she  had  in 
the  heyday  of  her  youth  believed  it  auburn?  Also 
Miss  Su:^an  wore  spectacles;  had  redrimmed  eyes;  a 
dyspeptic  nose,  and  —  is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  —  a 
temper. 

Stj  far  the  [Misses  Lightfout,  despr.e  the  many  lluc- 
tuatiijns  in  the  fortunes  of  their  school,  had  always  been 
able  to  keep  a  servant:  and  howe\'cr  unsatisfactory  thi; 
possession  in  its  successive  courses  had  proved  to  be, 
in  spite  of  the  bread  <'Mid  butter  she  consumed,  her  reck- 
less way  of  burning  coal  and  wasting  soap  and  candles, 
her  maintenance  had  seemed  to  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
women less  an  additii'U  to  their  comfort  than  a  neces- 
sary testimony  to  the  fact  (which  they  never  forgot  1 
that  once,  eighteen  years  ago,  they,  notwithstanding 
their  ready-made  costumes  and  self-effacement,  had 
been  the  Misses  Lightfoot  of  Burnthorpe  Vicarage. 

But  this  Christmas  Day  the  time  had  come  for  a 
tragic  choice  to  be  made,  either  the  Possession  must  be 
discarded  or  the  grocer's  children  accepted  as  pupils. 
Now  although  the  Misses  Lightfoot  were  religiously 
satisfied  that  so  far  as  flesh  and  blood  goes,  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  one  indi\'ii!!ial  aiid  another, 
and  that  the  last  may  eventually  Ije  first  and  so  forth. 
it  was  a  precept  they  aired  only  on  Stmdays.  when  they 
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and  relurii  with  tlie  prayer-bouks,  minus  the  haiviker- 
chiefs,  on  the  Sunday  night,  before  they  said  their  pray- 
ers, folded  away  their  best  frocks,  and  did  up  their  hair 
in  tissue  paper. 

In  short,  thioughout  their  long  struggle,  tliey  had 
firmly  shut  the  doors  of  their  Academy  against  pupils  of 
a  class,  that  in  their  own  palmy  days  at  the  Mcarage, 
had  been  contented  with  the  village  school;  indeed  it 
was  only  with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  that 
they  had  consented  to  receive  the  offspring  of  the 
sm.dler  farmers:  and  their  reluctant  admission  of  the 
draper's  family  had  only  been  sweetened  by  the  subse- 
quent prosperity  of  the  draper,  who  had  partially  re- 
tired and  lived  now  in  a  pretty  house  outside  the  town; 
whilst  his  two  daughters,  whose  warty  fingers  Miss 
Maria  had  tenderly  guided  amid  the  mazes  of  pot-hooks 
and  round  "  o's,"  were  finisliing  their  education  at  a 
fashionable  seminary  at  Markington.  But  in  tlie 
progeny  of  a  man,  who  wore  a  white  apron  and  reeked 
of  soap  and  candles,  necessity  had  ollercd  them  indeed 
a  bitter  pill. 

'*  They  are  very  well-behaved  little  girls,"  said  Miss 
Maria  timidly,  eating  her  sausages  with  no  api>etite  and 
thinking  not  without  some  self-reproach  of  the  present 
of  Yule  candles  aud  the  bag  of  frumenty  that  had  come 
on  Christmas  Eve  with  the  grocer's  compliments. 

Miss  Susan  corrected  her. 

"  In  their  proper  place,"  slie  said. 

That  they  couldn't  and  never  would  sound  their 
aitches.  Miss  Susan  was  certain;  and  wdiat  a  shocking 
example  to  the  other  ciiildren,  i^"  there  should  be  other 
children,  which  at  tliis  junction  uf  the  h(;lidays  was 
generally  somewhat  problematical, —  and  what  a  trial 
lu  riicni.ic'hes.  So  far  the  Misses  Lightioot  had  not 
associated  Vvith  people  who  didn't  sound  their  aitches 
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and  certainly  they  liad  not  ministered  education  unto 
them ;  and  Aliss  ]\Laria  proceeded  to  relate,  how  she  had 
gone  one  day  to  the  shop  and  the  grocer  had  said, — 
"  'Am,  miss? "'  and  slie  had  said  '*  'Am !  "  quite  innocent- 
ly, not  knowing  in  the  least  what  he  meant. 

"  Tliey  might  even  have  heads, —  thiiigs  in  them,  I 
mean,"  said  ^liss  Susan  grin^ly. 

And  ]\Iiss  3.Laria  put  her  hands  protectingly  to 
licr  fair  liair,  Avhich  she  wore  in  elaborate  plaits,  and 
murnuired  i)laintively, — 

*•  And  their  parents  and  the  other  parents  might  ob- 
ject to  paraftni !  " 

"Horrible!"  exclaimed  Miss  Susan. 

"Fortunately."  said  Miss  ^laria  soothingly,  "we 
have  not  to  decide  just  at  once."' 

It  is  said  that  when  Fortune  seems  to  frown  her 
worst,  then  is  the  moment  when  if  only  we  knew  it,  she 
has  ready  for  us  her  very  blandest  smiles.  And  so  it 
proved  with  the  ]\Iisses  Light  foot. 

The  very  day  that  Henry's  fate  was  decided  for  him 
by  a  simple  sum  in  addition,  Dr.  and  ^Irs.  Oliver  had 
also  resolved  to  send  their  younger  Olive  Branches  to 
the  ]\Iisscs  Light  foot's  Academy.  Clarion  had  left 
home  in  November.  Old  Lady  ^Metcalfe  had  not  for- 
gotten the  pretty  face  that  had  attracted  her  notice  at 
Mr.  Topham's  treat  and  had  recommended  her  as  com- 
panion to  an  elderly  friend  of  her  own.  So  ]\Larion 
had  gone  and.  accdrding  td  the  report  spread  in  Burn- 
thorpe  by  her  gratified  mother,  was  living  in  clo\-er, — 
clover,  it  must  be  said,  not  of  the  ordinary  pastoral 
and  vulgar  sort  but  of  that  metaphorical  species  specially 
associated  with  the  aristocracy  and  high  living. 

But  to  rcau-n  to  the  Misses  Light  foot.  The  ortnve 
of  Christmas  had  not  expired,  the  vexed  question  of 
sen-ant  versus  grocer  was  not  settled,  when  ^.xs.  Top- 
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haiii  and  }*Irs.  Oliver  called  together  to  make  prelimi- 
nary enquiries.  IMrs.  Topliam  took  Henry  with  her, 
who  completely  won  by  a  sweet  biscuit  offered  v.  iih  one 
of  Miss  Maria's  most  engaging  smiles,  declared  he 
would  like  to  marry  lier,  which  made  IMiss  INIaria  blush 
very  much  and  offer  him  more  biscuits,  at  which 
Miss  Susan  frowned  warningly — f')r  the  supply  of 
biscuits  was  limited  and  specially  re-^crved  for  these 
occasions. 

Tliat  same  evening  a  letter  was  tlespatched  to  the 
grocer  (Miss  Susan  wroie  the  fir?t.  which,  ]\liss  Mavi:i 
considering  it  too  autocratic,  secretly  destroyed),  po- 
litely informing  him  that  his  little  girls  were  not  eligi- 
ble, ct  cetera,  et  edera. 

The  day  of  Plenry's  advent  was  a  fortunate  one  for 
the  :\Iisses  Lightfoot.  Ivlrs.  Topham  had  seen  more 
than  the  poor  ladies  ever  supposed  could  be  seen:  and 
Henry  rarely  came  on  a  M-Mulay  morning  empty- 
handed.  Sometimes  it  was  dainty  pudding  to  tempt 
Miss  :Maria"s  appetite,  or  a  jar  of  chicken  jelly,  or  one 
of  Mrs.  T';aam's  famous  rabbit  pies. 

No  wonder  that  2^Iiss  Susan,  grim  to  all  other  chil- 
dren, unbent  and  favoured  Henry,  whilst  Mi>s  Maria 
called  him  pet  names  and  made  learning  so  easy,  the 
youngster  hardly  learned  at  all. 

One  day  Henry  spilt  the  ink.  The  jnmishment  for 
spilling  ink  was  four  raps  with  the  cane,  for  Miss  Susan 
clung  to  that  now  rapidly  vanishing  weap(5n  of  author- 
ity, which  wielded  by  her  was  ne\'er  without  effect, 
though  lightly  waved  in  .M!^s  Maria's  little  hand,  the 
spectacle  was  too  pathetic  for  laughter. 

Henry  spilt  the  ink.  ^.liss  Maria  found  the  tell-tale 
slain  first  and  cpiestioned  liim. 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry. 

With  a  troubled  face  ^Miss  i\Iaria  sought  her  sister. 
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!Miss  Su?an  was  in  the  kitchen,  basting  a  small  leg  of 
pork  that  Mrs.  Tophani  had  sent  and  which  could  not 
be  tru>tcd  to  the  Possession. 

Shov.ld  they  cane  him?  Certainly  they  caned  the 
little  Olivers  but  then  the  doctor,  in  that  direction,  had 
given  them  carte  blanclie,  the  cane  in  his  opinion  being 
a  whulesome  corrective. 

But  Henry,  Mrs.  Topham's  darling, —  this  was  an- 
other matter.  Perhaps  }>Irs.  Topham  would  object? 
She  miglit  even  remove  him?  Once  in  the  beginning 
of  their  career  but  when  their  first  success  had  rendered 
them  proof  against  such  incidents,  an  enraged  parent 
had  removed  a  child  because  Miss  Susan  had  slapped 
- — not  caned  —  but  only,  ]\Iiss  Susan  always  affirmed, 
"gently  slapped  it."  And  if  ]\Irs.  Topham  should  re- 
move Heniy,  no  more  tasty  additions  to  their  meagre 
suppers,  no  more  pleasant  afternoons  in  Mrs.  Topham's 
drawing-room,  ^'^'^  '■>?  thf^^'c  little  helps  and  attentions 
that  had  done  so  much  to  sweeten  and  relie\'e  ti.^  iuc- 
notony  of  tlieir  dull  li^•es. 

Miss  Susan  left  her  sister  to  baste  tlie  pork  and  en- 
tered the  school-room. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  she  said  to  Henry,  "  that  no  one 
pushed  you?  " 

And  then,  either  from  suggestion  or  fright,  for 
Henry  had  seen  ]\Iiss  Susan  wield  the  cane,  or  mischief, 
Henry  blurted  out, — "  Cousin  Tom  "  had  pushed  him. 
Cousin  Tom  was  reproved,  not  caned;  ^Laster  Henry 
cautioned ;  and  'Mhs  Susan  returned  to  the  kitchen,  con- 
gratulating herself  that  she  had  mastered  a  difficult 
situation  in  a  way  her  less  subtle  sister  would  never 
have  imagined. 

But  Henry  paid. 
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be  as  nauglUv  as  he  liked  but  was  never  punished,  ih.at 
tlic  punishments  were  all  theirs,  principally  Tom's. 
Mrs.  Oliver  shook  her  head  over  their  tales  in  meek 
futility.  After  all  it  was  only  on  a  par,  she  said,  with 
cvcrvthing  else  connected  with  them  and  the  Tophams. 
Her' children  got  nothing,  Eleanor's  all.  Sh.e  couldn  t 
Fcnd  the  Misses  Light  foot  bribes  as  Eleanor  did;  nor 
could  their  father  at  present  afford  to  remove  them  to 
another  school.  Therefore  they  must  manage  things 
as  best  they  could  and  in  their  own  way. 

The  young  Olivers  did  manage  things  in  their  own 
way.  in  school  hours,  beneath  the  eyes  of  Miss  Susan 
and  her  sister,  they  treated  their  cousin  Avith  a  polite- 
ness that  to  any  minds  less  suspicious  might  have 
seemed  at  least  doubtful;  in  play-time  they  sent  him 
to  Coventry.  Tom,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  bully,  teased 
him  constantly  and  Henry,  though  game  enough  for 
his  age,  was  sufficiently  afraid  of  Tom  not  to  tell. 

Tiie  only  one  of  his  cousins  who  showed  him  any 
kindness,  was  Annie,  a  pretty  little  girl  but  dull  at 
learning,  whose  fat  fingers  suffered  much  from  Miss 
Susan's  impatient  taps.  When  the  others  were  merry 
at  their  romps,  she  would  slip  from  them  and  join 
Henry  in  his  lonely  corner.  There  they  would  play 
quietly  under  the  only  tree  in  the  Misses  Lightfoot's  gar- 
den, a  gnarled  and  blighted  crab.  Their  only  quarrel 
was  once  when  Henry,  fired  by  ^liss  Maria's  historical 
readings,  insisted  on  playing  Jane  Grey  with  Annie  s 
wooden  doll  and  sawed  off  its  head  with  a  pocket  knife. 
The  head  wouldn't  stick  on  again  and  Annie,  who  had 
watched  the  execution  with  fearf'-'  interest,  wept  bit- 
terly. The  next  day  Henry  bn  ht  her  a  new  doll 
and,  under  the  crab  tree  which  was  then  in  full  leaf, 
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llcnry  remained  at  the  Misses  Lightfuol's  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  which  year  his  father,  examining  !iim 
again  in  arithmetic  pud  finding  him  not  much  further 
advanced  tb.an  he  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
chapter,  insisted  on  sending  him  to  a  boarding-schooi 
at  York.  But  the  glamour  of  his  presence  remained 
over  the  Misses  Light  foot's  Academy  for  many  temrs, 
and  the  neighbouring  farmers  were  proutl  to  send  their 
progeny  where  one  of  Lawyer  Topham's  sons  had 
been. 


V 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MOTIIERIN'G  SUNDAY 

'•  You  sec  now,  niv  clear,  ^^  hy  I  b.Aight  the  Howe 
Frni  I  ^lall  put  William  there  with  WintersgiU  as 
hind.  Apparently  farming's  what  he  is  most  litted  f  >r. 
llcnrv  must  be  the  lawyer.'"  ,     ,       i  ..  i 

Thus  Mr.  Toi)ham  to  Mrs.  Topham.  as  he  brushed 
his  hair  and  adjusted  his  collar  and  tie  before  the  look- 
ing-glass in  their  bedroom.  ,  ,    ,  •     i  .^ 

l^fr-  Topham.  sul!  in  bed  with  a  red  wadded  jacket 
over  her  broad  shoulders,  held  a  letter  from  Henry 
in  her  hand.  Tt  Nvas  very  short  but  it  was  Henry  s  own 
compr.sition.  He  sent  his  love  and  wanted  some  tarts. 
The  rest  of  the  sheet  was  scrawled  with  crosses.  His 
mother  kissed  tliem  surreptitiously  as  she  listened  to 

her  husband.  ,       _,..., 

'•  Yes  the  Howe  Farm  shall  be  W  lUiam  s.  This  fail- 
tu-e  to  pass  his  examination  has  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  But  we  must  make  the  l)est  ;.  our 
di>appoint--  the  last  syllable  was  lo.st  in  a  facial  con- 
tortion caused  by  a  refractory  stud. 

Mr.  Topham  finish"d  his  tuilet  and  looked  out  of  the 

window.  ,       .     ,•  ,  .1  ^  ^ 

**  The  garden  looks  different  ivum  what  it  did  three 

vcars  back."  he  said,  coming  to  his  wile's  bedside. 

''  What  has  Henrv  to  say?  "  .-mat 

Mr^    Topham  handed  him  the  letter  tmualy,     .\lr. 

Topham  glanced  it  through  and  threw  it  nsulc  with 

an  impatient  "  Pshaw!  that  lad  thinks  of  nothing  but 

eating. 


"'"ft-  -  -,  .   .     • 

"  He's  such  a  little  teilow.  joiin, 
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ham.  wliose  licarl  was  still  sore  for  the  loss  of  her 
nursling. 

Mr.  Topham  left  the  room  witliftut  answering  and 
Mrs.  Topham  rang  the  Ldl.  It  was  Marv  Ann  who 
answered  the  summons,  grown  taller  since  we  saw  her 
la-t  and  more  womanly  withal.  It  was  her  daily  task- 
to  assist  her  mistress  to  dress;  and  Mrs.  Topham.  it 
must  be  owned,  preferred  her  smiling  services  to  those 
of  her  daughter,  who  was  not  always  \cry  willing. 

The  New  Year  had  brought  William  Topham  home 
plucked  in  more  senses  than  one.  London  had  been 
too  much  for  the  country  youth,  who  had  come  home 
with  both  health  and  reputation  not  a  little  the  worse 
for  his  dissipations  in  town.  When  the  voung  ladies 
of  Burnthorpe  used  to  Hutter  up  to  Mr.  topham  and 
enquire  so  anxiously,  pretty  dears,  how  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liam, the  lawyer  used  to  enjoy  the  joke  and  smile  back 
grimly  into  their  innocent  faces. 

But  William  was  out  of  spirits,  as  well  as  out  of 
health.  He  accepted  the  idea  of  the  Howe  with  resig- 
nation but  no  enthusiasm.  His  mother  thought  it  a 
prodigal's  repentance  and  endeavoured  to  sweeten  the 
husks,  as  she  did  his  porridge,  lavishly.  William  un- 
bent a  little  to  her  kindness,  was  gentle  and  more  courte- 
ous than  he  had  ever  been,  and  one  dav.  when  as  if 
by  acculent  Mrs.  Topham  mentioned  Clarion,  he  be- 
came quite  affectionate.  Marion  was  still  away  She 
liad  grown  prettier  than  ever.  Mrs.  Topham  told  \V'il- 
ham:  and  showed  him  a  photograph  that  his  Aunt 
Sarah  had  given  her.  Later  the  same  photograph  was 
lo^t  Ironi  Mrs.  Topham's  albinn  and  found  a  resting- 
place  in  AVilliam's  coat  p-x-ket.  William  confessed  to 
his  mother,  that  if  Iiis  father  had  been  more  'enient  to 
him  and  to  Marion,  he  would  never  have  gone  so  deeo 
into  the  mire.     He  would  have  worked  better  too,  he 
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siiid.  In  short,  as  his  mouicr  quickly  discovered,  the 
calf-love  had  grown  to  a  passion  like  a  gorgeous  i^oppy 
f.ower  aniid  a  patch  of  worthless  oats. 
'  Mr-  Tophain  was  sympathetic.  She  talked  to  h-n 
of  Marion  as  mu:h  as  he  would.  She  grew  bold  even 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  if  he  tried  now  to  please  his 
fatherland  fall  in  with  his  plans,  in  time  Mr.  Topham 
might    relent    and— Marion    would     be     home     for 

Easter. 

So  far  Marv  Ann's  parents  had  stayed  as  caretakers 
at  the  Howe.  '  They  now  removed  to  their  cottage  and 
the  house  was  prepared  for  William.  There  were  many 
gaps  and  bare  walls,  but  "William  miuht  mend  that.' 
the  lawyer  said  jocosely,   "  ^vhen  lie  brL'Ught  a  wife 

home." 

Miss  Mary  wci.t  with  her  brother  to  act  a^  house- 
keeper; and  there  was  some  consultation  as  t.>  whether 
Mary  Ann  or  Ellen  Thorpe  should  accompany  her  as 
servant.  In  the  end  the  lot,  much  to  Mary  .\aa's  re- 
lief, fell  upon  Ellen;  Mrs.  Tophu.n  wisely  concludmg 
that  where  a  woman  is  comely  the  ilesh  is  weak. 

Miss  Toi)ham  accepted  her  new  position  with  great 
ai)lumb.     She   reproved    Ellen   for  addressing  her  as 
Miss  Mary  and  decreed  that  her  title  was  to  be  "  mam  " 
licnceforth.     Indee<l  had  not  William  been  a  special  fa- 
votirite  of  her  own,  Ellen  Thori)e"^  stay  might  have 
been  short,  fur  Miss  Mary's  airs  and  graces  were  dis- 
linctly  aggressive.     Mrs.  Topham's   first  visit  to  tlie 
Howe  after  William's  installation  was  almost  a  breach 
between  herself  and  Mary.     Hardly  had  the  good  lady 
settled  herself  in  an  arm-chair  over  the  parlour  tire, 
than  Miss  Topham  ajipeared  jingling  a  bunch  of  keys 
and    stated    with    acrimonious    emphasis    that    if    her 
mother  had  come  to  spy  she  was  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
"Marv,  what  do  you  think  me?"  was  Mr>.  Top- 
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ham's  pained  rejoinder :  and  Miss  Topham  had  the  grace 
to  hang  her  head. 

Of  his  three  children  ]\Iary  was  the  fatlier's  favour- 
ite. She  was  the  most  Hke  him  in  personal  appear- 
ance: she  was  shrewd  too  and  saving;  and  her  business 
capacity,  the  lawyer  proudly  used  to  say,  was  wonderful. 
But  Miss  Topham.  hnstling  in  her  new  freedom  was 
a  surprise  not  altogether  pleasant  even  to  her  father. 
They  came  to  a  collision  at  an  early  stage.  Once  a 
week  ^Ir.  Topiiam  visited  the  Howe  to  pay  wages  an  1 
sui)er\ise  matters  generally.  For  housekeeping.  Miss 
Topham  had  a  weekly  allowance,  out  of  which,  by  dint 
of  much  saving  and  stinting,  which  fell  heavily  onFUen 
Thorpe  and  the  farm  lads,  she  had  contrived  to  hoard 
by  the  end  of  the  month  quite  a  respectable  sum.  This, 
in  spite  of  Miss  Topham's  protestations,  tears  and  lastly 
sulkiness,  her  father  pocketed;  and  though  later  he 
yielded  to  his  wile's  representation  that  for  Mary  to 
keep  it  might  act  as  an  encouragement,  the  struggle 
leit^  its  bitterness  with  Miss  Topham,  who  was  slow 
to  forget.  Mr.  Topham  became  in  her  parlance  "  the 
old  man,"  "  the  governor."  She  resisted  his  inspectory 
visits  and  she  urged  William,  mere  than  ever  given  t-^ 
phlegm  and  melancholy,  to  resent  them  too. 

V'illiam.  weak  and  suffering  not  a  little  from  his 
father's  too  evident  contempt  of  him,  listened  readily. 
To  her  father  personally  it  suited  Miss  Topham  to  ap- 
pear dutiful  as  usual;  but  William  was  moody  and 
restive  though  without  courage  for  open  rebellion. 
Mrs.  Topham  saw  the  widening  breach  between  father 
and  son,  gxiessed  the  cause  and  was  diligent  in  one 
counsel,  "  Be  patient.  John,  \\illiam  would  be  better 
married." 

Lent  of  that  year  began  in  March  and  on  Mothering 
Sunday,  Mary  Ann  went  home.     This  fortnightly  visit 
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made  her  only  outing;  and  ^he  always  rose  early,  that 
^he  might  be  off  betimes  and  5i>cnd  as  long  a  day  as 
pc^sible.     She  walked  alone  for  she  had,  alihuugh  a 
ccmely   lass   enough,   no    sweethearts.     The   butchers 
t  y  and  the  grocer's  boy  had  each  solicited  the  honotir, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  shcepisli  lads  who  iiad.  from 
time  to  time,  waylaid  her  in  Mr.  Tojiham's  entry.     P>ut 
Mary  Ann  would  none  of  them ;  freckled  y<  r.th  that  was 
given  to  suddenly  snatching  one  l)y  ihe  wai-t  and  kiss- 
Tng  or  tickling  as  inclined  had  no  charms  f-r  her;  nor 
did  ?he  approve  the  other  sen-ing  dan-.sels  of  the  place, 
who  vainly  made  her  overtures  of  friendship  coming 
cut  of  church.     Perhaps  her  mother's  influence,  per- 
haps Ellen  Thorpe's  authority,  perhaps  such  close  and 
constant  contact  with  her  mistress  had  all  tended  to 
tincture  the  girl's  behaviour  ^^ith  a  sedateness  beyond 
her  years.     At  any  rate  on  t!:at  Spring  morning.  Mar>- 
■nn  walked  soberly  akiiie. 
The  season  was  unusually  mild,  milder  and  more  ad- 
anced  than  it  had  been  before  within  Mary  Ann's  re- 
n.embrance;  though  older  folk  could  put  their  lingers 
on   similar    Springs    in    such    an<l    such    a    year^  long 
grne  by ;  and  every  now  and  then  she  turned  aside  to 
jiather'the  white  violets  that  were  scenting  the  hedge- 

T<  WS. 

That  Sunday  was  often  afterwards  in  ^Tary  Anns 
fireside-musing.  The  bell  for  Sttnday-school  was  toll- 
ing as  she  passed  up  the  village  street  and  took  the 
familiar  turning  to  tiie  cottage.  The  scarlet  Japonica. 
that  covered  its  grey  walU.  was  fully  out;  and  on  the 
wooden  bench  beside  tlu:  ojicn  door,  where  poor  Jane 
had  spent  so  many  hours  in  mute  ccMumuning  on  the 
mysteries  of  death,  her  mother  sat  awaiting  her. 

QKo  .,«,,,«  tw.KM;.->rr  to  t'tip  f^a*''    for  rheumatism  h;'.d 
taken  greater  hold  of  her,  and  held  it  open. 
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"  Father's  siding  the  breakfast  things.'"  she  said. 
"  You  sit  down  beside  mc.  " 

They  sat  down  together  and  Mary  Ann  took  one  of 
the  hard-worked  hands  between  her  own  and  stroked 
it  gently  as  she  told  her  news,  only  once  interrupting 
herself  to  exclaim,  as  she  slipped  the  wedding  ring  along 
her  mother's  finger, — 

"  \\"hy,  mother,  you  be  getting  rare  and  ihin." 

Her  father  joined  them  p^e^;ently,  liis  black  coat  hang- 
ing baggily  above  his  shapeless  trousers,  and  brushing 
the  beaver  hat  that  would  last  him  all  his  life  gently 
with  his  handkerchief.  He  was  bound  for  Chapel  but 
paused  on  his  way  to  ask,  almost  reverently,  how  Mr. 
Topham  was. 

Probably  it  was  not  from  such  as  old  Tom  Winters- 
gill,  that  Mr.  Topham  valued  esteem;  but  even  he  might 
liave  been  gratified  had  he  known  how  in  that  humble 
house  he  was  set  uix^n  a  pedestal  and  worshipped.  Who 
but  he  liad  chosen  old  Wintersgill  as  hind?  Who  but 
he,  when  George  was  seized  with  the  emigration  fever, 
liad  furnished  the  youth  with  fare  and  outfit  for  Can- 
ada? Who  but  he  —  but  there,  as  the  old  man  listened 
to  Mar)'  Ann's  report,  he  held  his  liat  in  liis  luuvi. 

There  had  been  changes  in  the  family  since  Mary 
Ann  had  been  witli  the  Tophams.  Jane's  funeral  card 
in  a  black  frame  had  another  beside  it;  for  K'ny  had 
fallen  fntm  a  hay-rick  and  been  killed,  and  tlmu^h  liis 
death  had  made  less  impressiun  "u  Mary  Ann  thiui 
Jane's,  his  mother  had  aged  since  the  blow. 

Jerry  had  been  married  before  he  died  to  one  of 
Miss  Fall's  servants,  a  sturdy  dai  isel  v/ilh  red  hair  and 
a  temper. 

"  He  called  it  si)errit.  poor  feller."  old  Wintersgill 
had  said  to  his  wife  that  very  morning.  "  Thee  had 
sperrit  too.  lass,  but  of  a  better  sort." 
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Mrs.  Jerry  came  to  tea.  She  was  employed  at  the 
dair)'  at  the  Howe  —  again  a  proof  of  Mr.  Topham's 
benevolence, —  and  had  many  tales  to  relate  <)f  Ellen 
Thorpe's  particular  ways  and  Miss  Topham's  mean 
ones.  Mary  Ann  laughed  but  her  mother  sal  silent 
and  her  father  looked  abashed.  He  could  bear  no  mud 
thrown  at  the  Tophams;  though  even  he  had  noi  en- 
tirely escaped  the  sharpness  of  Miss  Topham's  tongue. 
"  In  my  time,"  he  saicl  doubtfully,  ''  we  dursn't  have 
talked  so  of  our  betters." 

"Then  I  wouldn't  give  a  llg  for  your  time."  pertly 
said  Mrs.  Jerry,  tossing  her  head. 

After  tea,  the  widow  betook  herself  to  church.  She 
was  keeping  company  again,  Mrs.  Wintersgill  whispered 
TO  Maiy  Ann,  and  added  with  a  touch  of  fierceness, 
It's  the  mothers  that  remember  —  not  die  wives!  " 
They  were  relieved  wdien  die  was  gone  and  they 
could  sit  quietly  until  the  church  bells  had  finished  chim- 
ing and  the  room  was  dim  with  twilight.  Mary  Ann 
lit  the  lamp  then  and  lifted  from  its  place  on  the  dresser 
the  big  Bible.  She  oi^ened  it  at  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Ecclcsiastes  rnd  they  read  it  Norse  by  verse  —  Mary 
Ann  glibly  m  the  expressionless  sing-song  uf  the  Na- 
tional school;  the  old  man  with  something  of  the  unctu- 
ous gravity  he  had  acquired  at  Chapel  and  with  speech 
>o  purged  of  Yorkshire  breadth  that  from  lii-^  lip-^  the 
v.ords  fell  meaningless;  whilst  she,  who  aljne  of  that 
little  company  could  have  given  to  those  grand  sen- 
tences all  their  significance  and  force,  had  to  be  con- 
tent to  spell  them  out  word  f^r  wurd  like  a  little 
Jiild. 

And  as  they  read  of  the  pitcher  to  be  broken  at  the 
fountain,  of  the  darkened  windows  and  the  mourners 
going  alxnit  the  streets,  the  old  man  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  liis  wife. 
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very  marrow. 

After  the  chapter  it  was  lime  fur  Ma:y  Ann  to  go. 
A  few  years  later  she  (ifien  boasted  to  the  girl-;  she 
trained  that  never  was  she  heliind  her  time  in  reiurning 
from  ihc  day's  outing.  But  in  truth  she  had  little 
chance,  since  both  father  and  mother  reluctantly  but 
firmly  never  failed  to  urge  her  away.  That  night  they 
stood  together  at  the  porch  and  watched  her  down  the 
path;  and  at  the  gate.  Mary  Ann.  moved  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  ran  back  and  kissed  them  both..  She  has  told 
me  since  that  all  the  following  week  she  could  not  get 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  and  her  mother's 
face  out  of  her  mind. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  Miss  ]v'ary  came  to  visit 
her  mother.  ^lary  .\nn  was  sent  out  for  muffins  and 
when  she  came  back  Miss  Mary  was  awaiting  her  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  Mama  wants  to  speak  to  you,"  she  .^aid. 
Mary  Ann  went  inlu  the  dining-rouni.     Her  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  rinniing  but  when  -he  saw  her  sister- 
in-law  standing  there  and  the  look  in  Mrs.  Topham's 
eyes,  the  colour  died  instantly. 

Mrs.  Topham  tcxtk  both  the  girl's  liands  in  hers. 
*•  I   know,"   said   ?\Iary   Ann,   "  it's  mother."     And 
Jerry's  widow  blurted  with  a  sob,  *'  She's  dead.  Mary 
Ann.    all   of   a   sudden-iike.     'J'his    afternoon   at   tw^ 
o'clock." 

"1  must  go  home,"  said  Mary  Ann,  and  said  it  uvtr 
and  over  again. 

••  ^■es.  yes,"  said  Mrs.  lopliam.  "  you  shall  go  h-^mo. 
poor  child.     I'll  send  to  the  Cull  for  a  trap." 

"  Mama,  what  extravagance!  "  exclaimed  Mis^;  Mary. 
wiio  iiad  come  into  iiie  louui. 
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lid   rather  walk,   if  you  please,  mam."   ?ai<l 


it  WMuUl  (Id  me  good  to  walk." 


And  in  the  end  she  had  her  way.  Her  sister-in-law 
could  not  tell  her  mnch  only  that  her  father,  feeling 
suddenly  that  something  was  amiss  at  home,  had  left 
his  w^rk  and  returned  to  the  cottage  and  «o  fmind  her. — 
dead  in  her  chair.  She  shi\ered  and  cried  so  as  slic 
told  it.  that  Mary  Ann  forlx>rc  to  question  her. 

Thcv  reached  the  village  at  la.st.  Curious  eyes 
looked  at  them  through  the  windows;  children  watched 
them  from  a  distance  in  th.o  street. 

The  four  blinds  of  the  little  cottage  were  drawn  down  ; 
the  door  was  shut.  In  the  kitchen  a  woman  was  fusNing 
about,  opening  drawers  and  seeking  things  she  didn't 
know  where  to  find.  Old  W'intersgill  sat  in  a  corner 
of  the  settle,  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands. 

He  looked  up  in  a  dazed  way  at  his  daughter  and  said 
in  a  terrible  voice : 

"  Slic  is  upstairs." 

So  }^Iary  .\nn  went  upstairs,  the  creaking  wooden 
stairs.     The  door  was  closed.     She  raised  the  latch. 

The  next  minute  she  was  looking  at  her  mother's 
face,  crying  aloud  in  her  anguish  that  it  was  not  her 
mother's  face,  so  mil  ike  was  it  in  its  awful  solemnity 
to  the  h.omelv  features  she  had  known  and  loved  and 
would  nc\cr  —  on  this  earth  —  see  again. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
>rAraoN' 

T^I\Riox  Oliver  returned  for  ihc  Easier  holiday?. 
\s  the  rain  ^vas  faUin-  heavily,  ther  vere  no  young 
Olivers  at  the  station  to  meet  her,  ana  the  only  other 
occupant  of  the  Burnthorpe  'bus  happened  to  be  her 
l"ncle  lohn  :Mr.  Topham  took  no  notice  of  his  niece 
bevond  a  curt  "  Uonv  d'ye  do?  "  and  appeared  absorbed 
in'his  newspaper,  which  he  read  assiduously  nuul  they 
stopped  at  his  own  entrance. 

Marion  gave  a  si-h  of  relief  when  the  great  iron 
gates,  with  their  bronze  griffins  mounting  guard  upon 
the  stone  pillars,  closed  upon  him  and  they  were  rattling 
across  the  Market  Square  to  her  own  home.     The  little 
town  with   its  slate  roofs  glistening  in  the   rain,  its 
streaming  windows,  the  pools  of  water  in  the  deserted 
Market  Place,  seemed  to  the  watching  girl,  after  her 
year's  absence,  to  have  grown  unaccountably  paltry  and 
insignificant;  and  yet  — and  this  was  their  association 
ever  afterwards  in  her  remembrance  —  how  quiet,  h.ow 
fi-il  of  quiet  and  repose.  _         ^ 

The  front  door,  looking  much  narrower  than  it  uscu 
to  do  and  specially  so  perhaps  after  sudden  cnntra;t 
with  :Mr.  Topham's  lordly  portal,  opened  l)efore  the  ■  ■ . 
bay  h-r-e  had  come  to  a  standstill  and  shewed  Tvlr^ 
Oliver's  grey-robed  figure  and  pale  face  against  a  back- 
ground of  clamorous  children. 

VT.-:  OlivfT  ran  out  to  open  the  "bus  d'  > 'i',  in  spite  oi 
the  rain,  and  ^Marion  —  kissing  and  expostulating,  hur- 
ried her  back  to  t!ie  h.  ai^e.     There,  in  the  narrow  pas- 
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saj^e,  the  children,  grovn  suddenly  sli}-,  sidled  up  to  ki>s 
her;  and  one  little  toddlin.c?  girl  (the  baby  she  had  been 
uhen  ]\Iarion  first  left  home)  stroked  her  blue  travelling 
dress  \vith  an  admiring  touch.  They  followed  her  up- 
stairs, th.e  boys  as  well  as  tlie  girl^.  and  watched  her 
n.s  she  took  off  h.er  bonnet  in  front  of  the  looking-glass 
tliat  was  chi])ped  in  many  places  and  had  a  brown  haze 
o\  er  it  disastrous  to  the  best  complexion :  and  they  fol- 
lowed her  down  again,  whispering  and  wondering  and 
keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  flounces  of  her  skirt. 
Tea  was  spread  as  usual  on  the  dim"ng-room  table, 
llonty  of  bread  and  butter  and  jam  and,  in  ^^larion's 
honour,  a  dish  of  sausages. 

Her  mother  came  from  her  place  behind  the  tu-n  and 
kis<cd  her  again. 

"  You  have  grown  so."  she  said  with  fond  pride, 
"  and  you  are  so  much  improved." 

"You  haven't  seen  the  new  baby."  said  Tom;  and 
Marion,  turning,  saw  a  cliithe=:  basket  on  the  hearth- 
rug and  Annie  sitting  on  a  hassock  beside  it.  watching 
quietly.  It  was  a  sickly  little  thing  with  a  white  face 
and  a  quantity  of  dark  hair,  and  as  Marii>n  bent  and 
touched  the  tiny  crumpled  fi-^ls.  it  began  to  whimper, 
which  made  the  small  sister  bend  over  it  and  begin  to 
croon. 

"'  Annie  is  quite  a  nurse."  said  ]\Iarion.  And  she 
looked  from  the  improvised  cradle  into  her  mother's 
Avorn  face  with  a  new  syinpathy  in  her  own. 

"  Tf  you  like."  said  Tom.  as  Marion  took  her  place  at 
the  table  beside  him.  "'  I'll  take  you  a  walk  on  Sunday." 
"He  won't  take  us  e\cr,"  exclaimed  a  small  sister 
fret  f  nil  V. 
"  Yes,  I  do."  said  Tom. 

*'  But  you  make  us  walk  behind  you,"  said  Aimie 
gravely. 
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"  A!i(l  whv  do  yon  waul  t"  take  me?  ""  asked  .Marinii 

laugliir.g. 

"  \'ou  is  so  pretty."  '^aid  the  youngest  but  one:  and 
Tom,  reddening;-,  coukl  find  no  answer. 

jVLnrion  lanf:;hed  again  and  as  slic  kiughed  her  father 

came  in. 

He  kissed  her  affectionately.  Init  Marion  noticed  on 
his  face  the  same  k)ok  of  •  ■  rcss  and  worry  that  had 
robbed  .Mrs.  OHver's  of  all  its  blo<im.  It  was  after  tea, 
wlien  the  children  had  dispersed,  and  mother  and  daugh- 
ter were  alone  in  the  nursery,  that  Mrs.  Oliver,  as  she 
gave  ilic  last  baby  its  bath  atid  supper,  began  to  lay  bare 
the  family  grievances. 

Marion  listened  quietly.  It  was  the  old  story  that 
slie  had  heard  so  often  but  seeming  somehow  to-night 
more  sordid  and  piteous  than  it  had  ever  diMie  before; 
of  the  too  many  children  and  to^  little  money,  of  peo- 
ple who  ran  big  bills  and  wouldn't  pay  them  and  other 
people  who  could  afford  to  pay  but  who  never  had  big 
bills,  of  the  cost  of  school  and  of  food  and  of  clothing; 
indeed  of  all  the  hard  hopeless  fight  to  make  two  ends 
meet  that  nc\cr  v.nuld  meet  and  yet  maintain  that  banc 
of  middle-class  life  —  an  appearance. 

"  The  money  just  seems  to  go  as  if  you  threw  it 
down  a  well."  ended  ^Irs.  Oliver  disconsolately;  and 
Clarion's  hands  began  to  move  restlessly  in  her  lap. 

"  ^Iv  God,"  she  said  in  her  heart,  "  let  mc  never  be 
poor." 

"  There's  Tom."  continued  ^Irs.  Oliver.  *'  Tie  goes 
to  the  Grammar  School  m'W  and  if  he  only  works  and 
takes  a  schi)larshii')  like  the  other  b'\vs  —  all  will  be 
well.  The  little  girls  ought  to  go  away,  but  vour  father 
savs  he  can't  afford  it  —  so  they  mu-t  go  on  with  the 
}vlisses  Lightfoot.     They  do  their  best,  I  know,  but  you 
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know  tlu'iii,  Marimi,  it  is  nut  much  of  an  education  that 
thc'v  can  really  gi\'c." 

Marion  ncjddcd.  She  was  even  more  familiar  with 
the  educational  deficiencies  of  ^Nliss  ^^laria  and  Miss 
Susan  than  her  mother. 

"They  all  want  !iew  Sunday  hats,  too,"  contiiuied 
Mrs.  Oliver,  wandering  at  random  as  her  manner  was 
from  one  difficulty  to  another,  "  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  where  the  money's  to  come  from." 

'*  I'll  see  to  that,  mama."  said  Marion,  and  coming  to 
the  hearth-rug.  kneh  d.wn  up^n  it.  The  baby,  happy 
after  its  bath,  sprawled  and  kicked  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
caught  its  naked  feet  and  ki->ed  them. 

"If  only  mother  would  be  reconciled,"  she  said,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rapturous  "  Bo-peep,"  '*  and  leave  me  my 
share  in  tlic  Will,  all  \'  ould  be  right.  Marion." 

"  So  she  w  ill,"  said  Marion. 

"  So  your  Aunt  Eleanor  says,"  said  ]\[rs.  Oliver, 
"  but  I  d<:>n"t  know.  I  sometimes  think  that  fur  all  the 
niotlivr  I  ha\e  had,  she  might  lia\e  died  when  J  was 
married." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Marion  meditatively.  "  She 
.sent  me  a  guir.ca  at  Christmas,  you  kiujw.  I  was  sur- 
prised." 

The  baby  fell  aslee[)  and  Marion  began  to  talk  in  her 
turn. 

She  described  her  new  home,  the  old  Noriulk  manor 
house,  the  mullioncd  windows,  the  carved  stone  balcony, 
the  green  terraces  sloping  to  a  lake,  that  was  white  and 
gukl  in  summer  with  water  lilies,  the  Dutch  garden,  the 
rose  garden,  the  Italian  garden. 

"  It  mu^t  be  a  lovely  place,"  sighed  Mrs.  Oliver. 

Marion  quizzed  her  mistress,  her  fal.-^e  hair,  her  ec- 
centricities, her  jewellery  and  old  lace.     She  sketched 
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a  .liuncr  parly  lliat  had  taken  place  the  cvcnin--  l)L'f<ji-c 
4^],^.  \^.i^_ — the  guci^ts,  tlicir  clothe-;.  Ihe  c^hee  and  ^i^^ni- 
(lal  of  th.e  drawing-room.  ]\Lirion  had  worn  a  while 
silk  frock  she  and  the  French  maid  had  concocted  bc^ 
tween  them,—''  I  must  put  it  on  and  shew  yon,"  she  said 
with  girlish  vanity.  *'  really,  I  looked  (|nile  nice." 

:\Irs.  Oliver  lo()ked  down  into  the  pretty  Hushed  face. 
"  And  you  were  not  shy  noi  frightened^  " 
IMarion  laughed  heartily. 

"I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  "old  Lady  }det- 
calfe  inviting  your  father  and  nie  to  dine.  Oh.  dear,  1 
didn't  like  it  a't  all.  Those  grand  supercilious  servants 
—  it  was  they  who  made  me  feel  so  shy." 

"  Poor  mania."  said  ^Larion,  laughing  again. 
"  But  you  don't  seem  to  mind,"  her  mother  said  won- 
deringly.  ''  It  seems  to  suit  you."  A  sud.len  thought 
came  into  her  mind,  bred  of  the  change  she  saw  in 
Marion,  the  ripened  Ix'auty,  the  new  dignity  and  a  some- 
thing else  —  at  once  subtle,  provocative,  mastering,  that 
she  could  not  define.  "  It  would  be  splendid  if  some 
rich  man  were  to  fall  in  love  with  you  and  marry  you." 
^Irs.  Oliver  had  not  nulv  read  of  stich  happenings  in 
the  novelettes,  of  which  slie  was  very  fond  and  ^^hich 
she  borrowed  like  Miss  Topham  from  ?.liss  Forbes; 
but  her  experience  had  an  example  to  hand.  One  of 
the  county  magnates'  wives  in  their  own  neighbourhood 
had  been,' like  Marion,  a  country  doctor's  daughter. 

^Lirion  blushed  and  turned  her  face  away,  and  at  that 
moment  Tom  came  noisily  in.  He  had  his  jireparatiou 
to  do  and  clamoured  loudly  for  a  lamp. 

The  first  time  Mary  Ann  heard  of  Miss  Oliver's  re- 
turn was  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  she  waited  at  ditiner. 
}d:iriot:  had  'rfpc.'r=  !  at  t'b.urch  in  anoth.er  creation, 
ai)parently,  of  the  French  maid's;  and  Miss  Mary  Top- 
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ham.  who  was  spending  Easter  with  her  fannly  hiul 
come  back  from  C^hurch  full  of  nx:  Mi^s  Topham  s 
own  toilet  had  been  a  last  year's  alpaca,  Unncd,  and 
her  bonnet  a  l'l:ick  cne  witli  white  strin-s.  that  nn-hl 
easilv  he  ehanjved  to  l)lack  in  the  event  of  her  grand- 
mother's demise,  tlunigh  at  that  moment  old  ^Irs.  1  op- 
ham  was  sitting  opposite  to  her  heartily  eatnig  and 
enjoying  a  liberal  plateful  uf  stuffed  r^.ast  ^eal. 

"  it's  al)<urd."  said  ^liss  Topham,  'a  little  vam  n^- 
bodv  like  Mari<m  Oliver  decking  herself  out  in  that 
fashion.     She  looked  like  a  dres-^ed-up  doll." 

"I  thoucrht  that  she  looked  very  nice."  said  her 
mother,  whilst  William,  who  looked  paler  and  more 
melancholv  th:m  UMiai.  eyed  his  sister  resentfully. 

"Oh,  von  alwavs  stick  up  for  Iter,  mama."  retorted 
^liss  Topham.  '"'For  mv  part.  I  think  her  money 
would  be  better  saved  or  spent  on  her  faimly.  I  am 
sure  Aunt  Sarah's  shawl  is  a  disgrace." 

"Marion  does  a  great  deal  for  her  family."  replied 
l\Irs.  Topham,  "  as  much  as  she  possibly  can.  I  am  'ure." 
Miss  Topham  bridled. 

Her  grandmother  looked  np  from  her  plate,  adjusted 
her  false  teeth  with  calm  candour  and  remarked  v,  ith 
brevity : 

"  Grapes  sour." 

•'  I  am  sure  they  arc  not,"  IMiss  Topham  declared 

indignantly,  "only'l  cton't  waste  money  on  clothes—" 

"It  might  be  better  for  you  if  you  did."  replied  old 

Mrs.    Topham    unexpectedly,    and    not    without    sonic 

rankling  suspicion  of   her  grand-daughter's  economic 

f<  >rcsight. 

"What's  the  matter  with  William?"  she  asked  her 
c*aughter-in-law  after  dinner.  "  When  we  were  speak- 
ing of  Marion  Oliver  just  now.  he  v  e.it  the  colour  of 
skimmed  milk." 
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'•  I  tliink  ])(iiir  A\'illiaiii's  still  in  l(jve  with  her,"'  said 
Air-..  J,.!ni. 

"  Tluii  \\liy  (Irurt  they  make  it  up?  ^^'on't  she  have 
him?'  T  >h()iil(I  think  that  a  Tophani  was  more  th..;i 
gocul  cnnui^li  for  an  Oh'vcr." 

"  It's  J...hn/'  said  .Mrs,  d'(i[iliam. 

"Tut-!"  said  the  d(]cr  :^Ir^.  Topham,  'Til  talk  to 
John." 

So  it  fell  Oil*  tliat  on  t!ie  Tuesday.  Marion  was  in- 
vited to  tea  at  her  a'lnt's  and  found  William  there  also. 

The  two  uniied  very  pale  at  meeting-.  William  spoke 
hardly  at  all:  Marion  wa<  very  talkative.  After  tea 
Mrs.  ToiiJiam  sent  them  ])oth  into  the  .q-ardcn, 

"  Vou  ha\-e  lovely  Hovers."  said  Marion  shvly. 

"Yes,  only  the  governor  von't  have  them  picked," 
William  an^vered  ruefully.  Sud.di'H  lau-hter  eased 
Marion's  tongue. 

"You  are  afraid."  she  said  gaily,  "that  F  am  going 
to  a'^k  ^ou  for  one." 

"  Xo-o-o."  said  William  shecpi-hly;  tlun  he  Iiroke  a 
spray  of  yellow  \\;dhio\\ei  an(l  ;.;a\e  it  ["  her. 

Marion  tucked  it  in  the  hosoni  of  her  gown. 

"  ^'ou  arc  living  with  very  rich  people,  a-en't  \-ou  '  " 
William  asked  her  ahruptly.  "  A  yrand  house,  lot.',  of 
servants  and  that  sort  of  thing?  " 

Marion  nodded. 

"  Do  yoi:  like  it?  "  said  William. 

"Oh,  fairly,"  replied  Marion  carcles>ly.  "It's  not 
like  being  at  home,  ym  know." 

"I  expect  you  will  be  marrying  .some  rich  chap?" 
William  said  suddcniv.  half  sullenlv. 

"  Once,"  an.swercd  Marion  mischievously,  "  you  asked 
me  to  marry  you.  You  gave  me  a  gilt  ring  with  a  -^ham 
pearl  in  it  out  r-f  a  pri/e-packet.     Do  vou  remember?  " 

"  Did  I'     -a!d  WiUmm. 
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Marion  funiMcd  in  her  dress. 

"  There  it  is."  she  .-aid     "  Look." 

"  You  really  kept  it,"  he  exclaimed;  "  hut.  Mari<Mi  — " 

'^1  kept  it,"  she  said  quietly,  "because  >nu  -ave  it 

to  me." 

William  eyed  her  increduhuisly.  Then  he  tound  the 
words.  "  You  cared.  Clarion,—  Marion,"  he  took  her 
hand,  "  you  cared!  "" 

"Do'vcu  remember."  she  said  impetuously,  "that 
Sunday  'we  dined  here,  mother  and  I  and  three  of  the 
^.l,iPI,•J^  _  and  what  your  father  said  ?  I  went  out  and 
cried  under  the  laurels  near  the  pumi)  and  I  th-m-ht  this 
the  mo.-t  hateful  hou-e  1  had  ever  l)een^into."" 

"The  governor  dne.--n'l  mind  imw,"  said  William, 
'*  so  my  mother  say-^." 

"  Doesn't  he?  "  demurely  said  Marion. 

"  1  Tiall  gi\e  }.-.u  aiiwiher  rini;."  ^aid  William  more 
boldly,  "a  real  -old  one  uith  a  real  jiearl." 

"  \\'ill  V(.u  -  "  said  Mariuii. 

"  li"  VMU  will  let  me,"  answered  William  humbly. 
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Later  on  William  t(H,k  lier  lnMue;  and  when  Marion 
had  .gone  sl-uly  up-tairs  to  the  nursery,  W  ilham  had 
soiigiit  the  siir-er\-,  where  Dr.  Oliver  was  making  medi- 

cin.o. 

When   her   father  came.  Marian  was  ah'Ue.  looking 

out  of  the  window. 

"So,"  he  said  cheerily,  pinching  her  check,  "  Maid 
Marion  has  g<Jt  a  sweetheart.  Well,  if  ><'u  think  you 
can  be  content  as  a  farmer's  wife,  my  child,  I  have  no 
objection." 

Marion  blushed,  smiled  and  kissed  him. 

"  Of  course  1  can."  -he  said. 
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SECOXn   TIIOrCHTS 


Oi.i)  ]\rr^.  Topliain  lia\ii\!:;"  si-n'ikt-n  lo  stich  a  decided 
end.  as  \vc  saw  in  (Hir  la>t  cliai>ttjr.  Dr.  Oliver,  ]\Irs. 
Oliver  and  ^Marion  were  invited  to  dine  at  Belmont  to 
celebrate  tlie  cngap;enient. 

]Mrs.  Oliver  had  heard  the  news  with  some  i.niaze- 
ment,  Ijnt  uiKjn  consideration,  she  hael  relinqui>iied  the 
more  brilliant  match  she  had  anticipated  without  a  sign 
and  accepted  William,  who  was  at  any  rate  tangible  and 
of  v.hom  she  was  not  afraid,  with  due  thankfulness 
and  a  kiss,  the  more  affectionate  because  her  mother's 
]\-irt  in  the  affair  ha.d  rai-^ed  In 'pes  of  f-inlier  reconcilia- 
tion, tliat  nii.i^ht  in  time  lead  to  the  legacy,  upon  which 
the  little  woman  was,  half  luiconsciou^ly.  IniiMing  so 
many  hopes. 

On  the  night  of  the  dinner-party  therefore  ^Irs. 
Oliver,  feeling  unusually  happy,  lodked  in  con-^e(luence 
more  than  usually  well.  ]SIarion  had  drL--cd  her  and 
though  the  black  silk  she  wore  would  never  again  look 
new,  it  was  so  adorned  with  lace  by  Marion's  deft 
fingers,  that  it  had  an  air  quite  gay  and  festive. 

Marion  looked  paler  than  usual  and  she  was  very 
demure,  until  at  dessert  some  broad  allusions  of  her 
uncle's  to  the  ends  of  matrimony,  made  the  blood  rush 
to  her  face  and  brought  back  the  old  proud  lo<jk  of  dis- 
gust and  dislike.  She  told  her  mother  afterwards  that 
she  never  could  help  detesting  that  coarse,  horrid  man, 
even  though  he  were  William's  father. 

Young  Mrs.  Topham  had  admonished  her  luisbaud 
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at  the  time;  but  ^hs.  Oliver  hcul  been  t...  sensible 
c,f  her  r.cu-  ;idvantages  \o  take  umbrage  at  anytlun-  her 
brother  might  do  or  sav.  She  liad  smoothed  down  the 
fr,.it  of  her  g.Avn.  a 'trick  of  hers  that  often  stirred 
the  laughter  of  her  children  —  laughter  in  later  years 
nnt  far  removed  from  pain:  and  had  thought  how  nice 
it  would  be  when  ^Larion  really  was  marrie<l  and  slie 
could  send  batches  of  the  cl.ddren  to  stay  with  her  at 

the  lh)we. 

It  was  at  de-sert  that  Yir.  Toplumi  had  laid  down 
hi<  plans  for  the  vour.g  pecn-l^'"^  ^"^^ii-^'-  ^''*  marriage 
s-iid  :^Ir.  Topham,  for  a  year.  William  at  the  end 
of  that  year  was  to  rent  the  farm  from  his  lath.or  and 
have  things  under  hi.  ov.n  eonlrol.  "  Then  "'  concluded 
:^[r.  Topham  ailably,  •'  be  may^  take  bis  bride  home 
as  soon  as  be  has  bis  cage  ready." 

William  seemed  pleaded  and  ^barion  was  pleased  be- 
cause be  was;  .Mrs.  Oliver  and  her  husband  were  also 
sati>fied;  indeed  Mrs.  Oliver's  satisfaction  brimmed 
over  ^^hen  her  moiher.  ron-ing  from  ;■.  i-p  she  had  bad 
over  her  port,  declared  loudly  .-^lie  w.  uld  always  give 
her  husband's  namesake  a  helping  hand. 

In  the  drawing-r.iMni  after  dinner,  where  the  covers 
bad  been  removed  from  the  cliair<  and  the  piano  un- 
locked for  Marion,  who  was  a  good  piani>l,  to  jier- 
form  upon,  her  Aunt  i:ieaiK>r  bad  aske-l  Marion  it  ^-be 
would  not  like  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Howe  amUi 
Mary.  !^Iarion  had  said  "  Yes,  very  nuKb.  an.l  Mrs. 
Topham  bad  arranged  the  matter  without  delay ;  though 
:^Ii^s  Topham.  who  had  been  rather  a  wet  blanket  at 
the  feast,  bad  assented  coldly. 

"  Y.)u  must  come."  William  had  said,  a-  be  and  :Mar- 
ion  walked  home  Ixhind  the  doctor  and  bi-^  \\Uc:  and 
the  following  afternoon  be  drove  over  for  her  in  what 
had  once  been  George  Fall's  favourite  dog-cart,  w  nn 
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Miss  Toi)luun,  who  had  iiisi-tcil  upon  accuiiipanying 
him,  on  the  back  seal. 

Xo  chaperon  was  more  carefnl  of  api)earances  than 
]\Iiss  ]\lary  Toj)ham  during  the  three  days  that  her 
cousin  stayed  at  ihe  Howe.  She  never  left  them  to- 
i^-ether  fur  a  mi.meiu.  If  William  proposed  a  walk 
round  the  lields  ur  in  the  orchard,  she  went  too.  If 
^Marion  rose  an  hour  earlier.  Miss  Tupham  was  sure 
to  be  down  l)efnre  her.  In  the  evening  she  would  sit 
sewing-  at  tlie  parlMur  table,  chill  and  silent  but  obstinate 
in  her  determination  to  be  wuh  them  at  all  costs;  at 
bed-time  when  Clarion  st<jle  into  the  hall  to  say  good- 
night, Miss  Topham  would  follow  h.-r  and  linger  over 
the  h'ghting  of  her  candle,  until  her  cou>in,  baftled  and 
disappointed,  had  gone  upstairs. 

On  the  last  night  Ellen  Thorpe  came  to  the  rescue. 

Miss  Topham  kept  poultry,  not  for  any  pleasure  there 
might  l>e  in  poultry-keeping  but  strictly  for  profit,  and 
l)ay  Mi>s  Topham's  ])Oultry  certJiinly  did. 

They  had  just  finished  their  f<.'rinal  tea  when  Ellen 
'Jdi(jrpe  brought  wonl  that  the  Dorking  cock  could  not 
be  found,  though  she  and  ^>ld  Tom  \\'imer..yill  (Mary 
Ann's  father  had  lived  at  the  Howe  since  his  wife's 
death)  "had  laiked  '  him  all  o\cr  tli'  ]ilacc." 

Miss  Topham  rose  immediately,  all  anxietv  inv  the 
search:  then  she  bethought  herself  of  William  and  Mar- 
ion and  suggested  that  they  should  come  and  assist 
her.  Marion,  who  had  taken  up  a  book,  gently  shook 
her  head;  William  looked  sulky  but  did  not  answer  nor 
move. 

"Old.  Torn  says,"  said  Ellen  Tliorpe,  "  tliat  if  you 
don't  go  after  him  afore  dark,  th'  fox'll  take  liim. 
There's  been  an  old  dog  fox  prowling  round  the  runs 
these  last  two  days." 

^Laik  —  anglicc  —  to  look  for  or  scarcli. 
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The  fox  decided  Mi?s  Topham.  She  cast  a  wither- 
m^  glance  at  her  brother  and  cousin  and  left  the  room; 
a  moment  later  they  saw  her,  with  her  skirts  well  turned 
up  alx)ve  ankles  that  were  by  no  means  un^ul)stanti_al, 
luirryin.ci  towards  a  distant  pasture,  where  WintersgiH, 
so  said  F.llen  1'horpe.  had  seen  the  truant  ,c;n. 

Ellen  Thorpe,  who  had  also  watclied  the  sortie,  now 
returned  trrim-face<l  as  usual,  to  remove  the  tea  thuiss. 
"  T'  auld  cock."  she  said  laconically.  "  be  shut  oop  in 
th'  calf-h.ni^e.  1"hec  had  best  take  Miss  .Marinn  a  walk 
bv  the  Black  Pond,  :Ma^ter  W'illia'.n." 
'  The  two  needed  no  second  l)iddin.q-.  Marion  ran  for 
her  hat,  and  five  minutes  later  F.llen  Tlmrpe  saw  them 
go  into  the  garden  hand  in  hand. 

The  niack  Fnnd  cnvered  an  acreage  of  the  Howe 
farm,  at  which  William,  as  the  Falls  before  him,  had 
often  grumbled.  Geor-e  l-all's  father  had_  nought  to 
drain  it;  but  George  himself  fr-^m  lack  of  means  or 
cl-c  iiersistence  had  imt  li  >iib!ed;  and  so  the  ikmkI  still 
remained,  a  sheet  "\  water  extending  to  the  length  of 
three  great  fiekF.  fringed  with  reeds  and  sedges, 
bhadowcd  by  will.v.vs.  ^wept  by  th.e  unea'^y  wings  nf 
the  plovers,' the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  fowl  that 
alPTrded  good  sport  for  William's  gmi. 

For  ?^iarion  and  William  walking  along  its  rushy 
banks  that  evening,  the  Black  FiMid  — v>ith  its  waters 
crimson-stained  by  the  sunset,  the  evening  breeze  crisp- 
ing its  surface  to  tiny  wavelets,  that  broke  musically 
along  its  edges,  the  song  of  thru-h  and  blackbird  com- 
ing to  them  from  the  thickets  on  its  <->ther  bank  —  was 
Paradise;  and  they—  for  a  brief  space  — of  that  V.w- 
chautcd  Few  that  walk  therein. 

Miss  Topham  was  at  her  supper  when  they  came 
v.-.-i,-  ci,„  i.,,-.i-ii  .■:-('.  and  ntip'rv.  A.ftor  a  fruitless 
search  the  cock  had  been  foun<l  '^afe  in  the  hen-roost 
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and  ]\Iiss  ?^Iary  knew  she  liad  been  tricked.  She  spoke 
not  a  word  to  the  culprits  and  went  to  bed  after  supper, 
lenvin.':;'  the  lovers  to  sav  t^ocKl-ni^lit  as  they  li<te(k  The 
next  morninc;-  she  (hd  not  appear  at  l^reakfast  nor  later, 
wh.en  the  dog-cart  came  r>iund  and  ]\Iarion  waited  in 
the  hall  to  say  p^ood-bye. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Clarion  returned  to  Lond.m, 
leavinj?  her  rejmtation  at  tlie  mercy  of  Miss  Topham, 
v.lio.  vdiencver  slie  had  a  li-tencr,  Ix'labourefl  it  ljC}-ond 
hope  of  redcni])tion. 

William,  as  his  mother  had  foret'^ld.  became  m<^re 
contented  after  his  engagement.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear 
t'l  his  sister  and  absorbed  himself  in  the  f;;rm.  though 
the  wccl<Iv  wage  his  father  doled  out  to  him  was  far 
from  encouraging.  In  consequence  preparations  at  the 
Howe  for  Marion's  coming  were  but  tardy:  and  the 
bi^'  half-furnished  house  often  seemed  to  mock  hi-^  cf- 
forts.  ^liss  I\lar\-  refr.-efl  lier  ;i!il  in  any  way.  'That 
Marion  was  to  succeed  her  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  young 
lady:  and  she  never  failed  to  snub  any  confidence 
William  attempted  to  make  her  on  the  subject. 

But  on  the  wli.'le  Wilham  was  hnnpv. —  happier  in- 
deed contemplating  the  mirage  of  tlieir  life  together  — 
his  and  Marion's  —  than  he  was  ever  to  be  again.  For 
after  all,  is  not  happiness  mainly  illusion  and  its  an- 
ticipation the  will-o'-th'-wisp  that  ever  flits  across  the 
often  dreary  marshes  of  our  lives? 

In  the  old  pjrey  Norfolk  manor  house.  Marion  too 
was  thinking  of  her  marriage  but  after  a  difi'erent  fasli- 
ion  to  William.  For  her  there  were  no  cares:  the 
purchase  of  a  wardrobe  for  her  room,  the  necessity  I'f 
a  dining-room  carpet,  the  question  of  new  cintains, 
these  things  troubled  her  not  at  all.  William  wrote  of 
them  in  his  letters  to  her  and  site  wnne  hack  to  him, 
smiling  as  she  wrote,  not  to  mind. 
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Clarion's  dream  ^vas  one  almost  purely  of  the  senses, 
—  very  sweet,  very  thrillin.2;  in  those  ]uuc  ni.qlit  h^urs 
V  hen.'lvins-  ^vakelul  in  her  l)e<l  she  ^vould  li.-^ten  to  the 
ni-htini^alcs  sin-in.c:  in  the  park.— but  more  elusive 
than  W'illiam's  and  destined  at  the  first  crude  touches  of 
reality  to  burst  like  the  prismatic  tinted  bubble  a  child 
blov.s  in  sport  through  a  clay  pipe. 

:M:irinn's  life  Avas  a  luxurious  one  and  she  had  adapted 
herself  to  case  and  soft  living  as  if  such  had  been  her 
right  from  birth.  ^Irs.  Ryder  \vas  fond  of  her  and 
treated  her  very  much  as  she  might  have  douc^  had 
!^ra-ion  been  really  what  she  often  styled  her,  "her 
deputy  daughter."  "  Slie  took  her  c\-erywherc  and  Clar- 
ion was  accu:^tomcd  to  mix  with  people  between  w1iom 
and  those  she  knew  at  Burnthorpe.—  her  father's  York- 
sliire  bhmtness,  her  meithcr's  fus'^y  mcdiocrhy.  her 
uncle's  lx:)a>tful  pomposity,  even  her  Aunt  Eleanor's 
Miuple  kindliness. —  tliere  appeared  no  comparative 
equalitv  to  ^^larion's  yor.thful   sliallownes'^. 

J^Ioreover  the  Hon.  :\Irs.  Ryder  had  not  been  plea-cd 
with  her  protegee's  engagement.  She  had  intemlcd  an- 
cjther  partner  fcr  IMarinu  in  the  person  oi  her  own  es- 
tate agent,  a  penniless  youth  but  of  good  family;  and 
she  told  the  girl  quite  frankly,  that  in  marrying  a  farmer 
(her  emphatic  contempt  of  the  homely  calling  made 
Marion  wince),  sir:  was  throwing  herself  away. 

Witli  William  denied  her  by  his  father,  it  wa=^  curi- 
ous how  the  fulfilment  of  their  boy  and  girl  idvll  had 
seemed  to  Clarion  necessary  to  her  haiipiness;  but  \\  il- 
liam  hers,  it  was  still  more  ''urious  and.  to  the  student 
of  psychology  suggestive,  bow.  her  ardotn-  mulcfl  be- 
neath'the  coid  persistent  douche  of  Mrs.  Ryder's  un- 
sympathetic comments,  she  could  calmly  consider  him. 
cotUra^i  him  with  ihe  other  mrn  sh.e  mot  and  weiga 
in  the  balance  the  wisdom  of  her  choice. 
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It  was  August  before  >he  returned  to  Burntliorpe,  and 
the  place  had  never  seemed  to  her  more  prosaic.  She 
had  spent  July  with  Mrs.  Ryder  and  her  elderly  bache- 
lor brother  at  a  gay  French  watering-place,  where  the 
very  air  seemed  t<j  vi!:)rate  with  e.xcitement,  where  the 
plaf/c  had  been  thronged  all  day  with  foUcltcs  and 
the  Casino  at  night  had  seemed  a  shifting-  panorama  of 
light,  cif  dress,  df  music  and  delight. 

At  Inane  there  was  nothing,  it  seemed  to  .Marion,  but 
the  old  complaints  about  money,  the  sins  of  the  ovcv- 
Avorkcd  general,  the  expenses  of  the  children's  education 
and  so  fcjrih. 

Mari'ju  \-olunteered  to  take  the  children  for  a  day's 
excursion  to  Scarhoro'.  .*>he  came  back  more  out  of 
temper  than  is  r.>uall}-  the  ca<e  with  conseious  \'irtue, 
her  cott'in  fri.'ck  crmrplcl  and  wet.  and  the  deter- 
mination fixed  in  her  heart,  that  ne\'cr  again  would  she 
take  a  tribe  of  children  to  the  sea-side. 

Next  day  Annie  had  artlessly  confided  to  lier  mother 
that  on  the  south  shore,  Marion  had  suddenlv  caught 
?ight  of  some  of  ]\Irs.  Ryder's  acquaintances  and  had 
made  a  preclj^itate  retreat. 

]\Irs.  OIi\er  was  much  aggrieved. 

*'  I  am  stirc  the  children  looked  very  nice."  she  said 
to  r^larirm,  "  you  need  not  ]ia\'e  been  ashamed  of  them." 

And  as  Marion  did  not  answer,  she  added  a  little 
viciously, 

"  Only  wait  until  you  are  married  to  William  To])- 
ham  and  ha\-e  a  familv  of  ywv  own.  You  m:iy  not 
find  it  so  easy  then  to  keep  them  as  spick  and  span  as 
you  would  wish." 

.•\t  which  Marion  burst  into  angr\-  tears  and  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

That  afternoon  her  Aunt  bdeanor  came  round  in 
the  pony  chaise  to  drive  her  to  the  Howe. 
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"  William  has  not  been  over  to  see  mc  yet,"  siid 
Marion,  with  a  touch  of  resentment  as  she  took  the 
reins  from  Mary  .Ann. 

"  It's  harvest  time,"  her  aunt  said  soothingly,  "  they 
work  so  late,  he  won't  have  been  alilc  to  get  away." 

"  1  think  he  should  have  come  all  the  same,"  said 
Marion,  feeling  that  it  did  her  good  to  have  even  this 
small  grievance  on  her  side. 

The  Howe  lands  lay  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine;  and  in 
one  tjf  the  wheat  llelds  by  the  road  side  stood  William 
superintending  the  loading  of  a  waggcjn.  llis  coat  was 
off,  his  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  and  he  stood  erect  and 
manly,  his  physique  impnned  by  the  farm  Hie,  his 
face  tanned  by  healtli  and  weather.  Mrs.  Topham, 
beaming  with  maternal  pride,  rose  in  the  chaise  and 
waved  to  him;  and  even  :Marion  at  the  sight  of  this 
lusty  young  manhood  all  aglow  on  her  account,  felt  a 
subtle  thrill  of  ])leasure. 

"  ril  be  in  to  tea,"  he  shouted  and  as  the  chaise 
moved  on,  he  waved  his  hand  to  Marion  with  a  gesture 
that  was  almost  a  caress. 

At  the  house  itself  things  wore  the  cold  orderly  as- 
pect that  was  part  and  parcel  of  Miss  Topham's  regime. 
Her  greeting  U)  'S]:\r\n\\  had  ni^i  warmth  in  it. 

"  I,"  she  said  with  injured  emphasis,  "  get  no  tiine 
to  drive  aboui  the  country." 

"  Marion  has  come  to  see  William,"  aid  }^Irs.  Top- 
ham  genially,  "  besides  it  is  her  holiday." 

"Then  I  suppose  yoti  want  tea,''  said  Miss  ^lar}' 
ungraciously. 

Mrs.  Topham  removed  her  bonnet, 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  she  said  good-naturedly.  "  Ma- 
rion will  go  to  meet  William  whilst  Ellen  gets  it  ready." 
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"  She's  liner  llian  c\cr."  j-hc  exclaimed  disgustedly. 
"Why  on  earth  did  y  lU  hrin.i;-  her,   mania?'' 

"  Considering  she's  tu  he  William's  wile,  I'ully,  need 
yoti  a  sic?  " 

Miss  ]\Iary  tossed  her  head. 

"If  I  could  keep  her  out.  I  would  stay  here  all  my 
life."  she  said  vindicti\ely. 

"  They'll  he  married  in  the  Spring,  I  trust,"  replied 
Mrs.  Toiiham  gently. 

Unpleasantly  conscious  that  she  left  criticism  heliind 
her.  ]\larion  walked  t-n.  The  forlorn  aspect  of  the 
house  chilled  her,  and  as  she  glanced  back  at  it.  set 
alone  there  amidst  the  fields,  she  asked  her>el  f  discon- 
solately,— "  Would  she  ever  .settle  there  ?  \\'as  it  all 
a  mistake?"  William  saw  her  in  the  distance  and 
came  strid'.^g  acro-s  the  stubble  to  meet  her,  the  sun 
gleaming  on  his  bronzed  face. 

"  ?\larion!  "  he  said,  and  the  n.exl  moment  her  d'lubts 
and  fears  '.vere  forgotten  in  the  shelter  of  his  arms. 
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EaPvLv  that  winter, —  (he  winter  that  was  to  lierald 
t!ie  S])ring  of  William  Topham's  marriage, —  it  began 
lo  lie  whispered  in  Burnthorpe  that  the  elder  Mrs.  Top- 
ham  was  failing. 

One  day  coming  downstairs  unaided  as  her  custom 
w;is,  her  foot  caught  and  threw  her  forward,  l-'or- 
tunaiely  ]\Iiss  ]\Ialla1)y.  a  jiiciure  of  resignation  at  the 
stair  foot,  was  able  tt)  catch  her  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent save  her  the  full  danger  of  the  fall.  But  the  sliock 
tidd.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Topham  never  went  downstairs 
again  without  clinging  gratefully  to  :\Iallaby's  arm; 
some  days  indeed  she  would  net  have  descended  them 
at  all  h;i(l  it  nut  been  for  ]\lallaby's  insistence. 

"  Once  she  takes  to  her  hcd  she"ll  stick  to  it  and  I 
know  what  that  means,"  Miss  ^lallaby.  who  had  no  de- 
sire f.:>r  prolonged  sick-mirsing,  confided  to  her  frienils. 

But  the  change,  the  change  that  marks  so  plainly  the 
inevitable  end  and  tliat  Mallal)y  en.deavoured  thus  to 
postpone,  had  rdready  begun.  Daily  the  obi  woman 
grew  niore  feelde,  more  irritable,  more  childish. 

Tlic  old  Sedan  chair  w  ith  its  green  rep  curtains  and 
gilded  poles, —  a  survival  from  days  long  past,  that  had 
earned  her  regularly  to  tb.e  weikly  Dorcas  Meeting  at 
tile  Mcarage  or  to  lu-r  daughter-in-law's  tea  parties 
came  one  day  and  went  back  un<jccupicd.  It  wr.s  not 
sent  for  again. 

"What  do  yott  think  of  mother?"  .Mrs.  Oliver  said 
to  her  husband,  who  had  been  called  in  by  :\Iallaby  early 
in  December. 
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"  Shc':^  breaking;  up.  :n\-  dciir." 

The  tears  came  into  .Mrs.  Oliver's  eyes.  She  had 
been  a  good  daughter  an<l  (liiliftd  except  for  that  one 
c]Msode.  when  she  bad  sacrificed  all  for  James  Oliver; 
and  in  spite  of  oM  Mrs.  Toidi.'un's  harsh  treatment,  she 
>\as  still  a  loving  'langhtcr. 

"  I  must  go  to  her,"  she  said  to  her  husband.  "  '^lal- 
labv  is  all  very  well  but  she  isn't  like  her  own." 

She  went  that  same  afternoon  and  was  refu■^ed  ad- 
mittance; the  next  d;i\-  ^he  uent  again;  the  third  she 
pushed  her  wav  |)ast  Mallahy  and  entered  the  cheerless 
sittifg-riKim. 

The  old  woman  peered  at  her  with  blinking  eyes. 

"  Who  is  it?  "  she  -aid, 

Mr-.  i_)!i\er  dr()[)ped  down  on  her  knees  be^iile  her. 

"  It  is  r.  mama,  dear  mama,  it's  Sarah." 

Idle  old  Woman's  buny  tirigers  played  with  her  hands. 

"  Why,  it's  Sarah."  she  said  with  a  weak  laugh, 
"  it's  little  Sarah." 

"  ^'on  see."  said  ^'rs.  Oliver  indignantly  to  Miss 
ALallaby.  "  how  dared  you  keep  me  cnit?  " 

"  1  had  niy  orders,"  'irimly  replied  Miss  ^b•ll!aby, — 
not  without  a  signiticani  resentment. 

Mrs.  Oliver  \v:is  iR\er  a^ain  refused  ilie  entrance 
to  her  mother's  liDUse.  but  her  recej)tion  wined,  l^ln' 
ne\er  knew  whether  she  shi  iild  find  the  harsh  austere 
tyrant  with  her  unjust  and  enul  reproaches,  or  the  fret- 
ful, querulous  child,  or  the  fi'rlMrn  cre.ature  who  clung 
helplessly  ti)  her.  calling  her  "  Sarah,  little  Sarah, — 
Sarah,  don't  L;!\  l  me." 

Once  only  did  old  Mrs.  Topham  refer  t(->  her  Will. 
On  Christmas  F.'.e  to  r'\e  Maibdiy  ;i  tiighi">  rest,  Mrs. 
Oliver  bad  -at  up  uiti.  her.  Mrs.  'I'opham  b.id  slept 
badly  and  early  iti  the  mormiu;  Mr-  Olixcr  -tole  down- 
Stairs  to  send  away  the  waits.     They  cro'-sed  obediently 
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enough  to  the  other  side  of  the  Stiuare,  hui  for  all  that 
their  voices,  chanting  sonic  familiar  Christmas  canticle, 
readied  the  quiet  room. 

The  old  woman  roused  herself  and  listened. 

"That's  nice,"  she  said  drowsily.  Then  she  called 
her  daughter's  name  and  looked  searchingly  into  her 
face. 

"  ^'ou  should  be  in  bed,  Saiah,"  she  said  deprcca- 
tingly,  "  not  sitting  tip  with  an  old  thing  like  me.  But 
yoi;  shan't  be  forgc'tten,"  she  grijiped  her  hand  and 
spoke  with  an  almost  defiant  earnestness,  "  y m  shan't 
he  pas-ed  over.  You  have  been  a  good  daughter  and 
you  shall  have  your  reward!" 

"Hush,  mama,"  s  id  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  said  it  sin- 
cerely.    '*  Don't  troiujie  about  that." 

Later  as  .she  crossed  the  Market  Square  on  her  way 
home,  the  slurh  and  sludge  penetrating  through  her 
Worn  boots,  she  recalled  her  mother's  Avords  with  a 
])leasant  feeling  that  a  time  might  be  coming  when  new 
hii"\^  would  not  :q)pear  such  a  j)rodigal  necessity.  She 
thought  of  them  ag.ain  when  siie  reached  the  house 
and  found  the  children  full  of  '-xcitement  over  the  day's 
timple  pleasures.  To  their  mother  there  was  always 
something  pathetic  in  this  delight  of  theirs  c^ver  the 
poor  presents,  that  were  all  she  and  the:  father  eould 
afford  to  give  them;  and  a  "  perhap>  next  yuir,"  rose 
naturally  to  her  mint' 

James  01i\er  va  making  up  medicine  in  the  ^uv- 
gery;  she  went  to  inm  tlierc  and  iK'gan  ihrecting  labels. 

"You  will  see."  she  said  to  liim  presently,  "  Mama 

won't  leave  me  out  of  her  Will  after  all,  James." 

i  low  do  you  know?  " 

"She  says  so."  replied  Mr-<.  Oliver  with  a  touch  of 

triumph.      "  L  ha-^  been  Jnhn  who  ha-  m.ide  all  the  mi^- 

cliief.     M.illaby  c'v  ned  a-  mucii  tiie  otiier  da}   wlien  she 
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said  she  liml  ordci''^  not  to  admit  nic.     They  were  rot 
inaina's  orders,  1  feel  Ctjiivineed." 

janies  Ohver  held  his  measure  to  the  hght.  His 
wife's  optimism  infcletl  hira  not  at  aU.  Sinee  his  mar- 
riage, existence  for  him  had  l,v.n  r,...t  uuhke  the  toihng 
of  Some  overladen  beast  along  some  sleep,  rough  and 
narrow  way.  There  had  ne\er  Ijecn  any  ."-ha^kening  of 
th.e  burthen,  nor  any  promise  uf  rehef  and  much  sooner 
than  his  wife  he  had  acceptetl  his  lot  and  ceased  to  chafe. 
One  <hiy  perhaps.  ',\lu.-n  h.e  had  got  to  the  \ery  end  of 
his  road,  th.en  and  only  then  would  his  }-('ke  he  loosed. 

"You  don't  seem  to  believe  me.  jan^e-."  h.is  wife 
said  reproachfully.  "  TInnk  what  a  little  money  would 
mean  to  us,  help  with  the  boys  and  a  better  education 
for  the  girls,  and." — she  lookeil  Avistiull\-  at  her  hus- 
band. "  pu-ha'p-  an  eader  life  f^r  you." 

He  pulled  on  his  heavy  dri\!ug  coat  without  speak- 
ing, and  o\'cr  the  wire  blind  Mrs.  01i'>er  sa\'-  the  gig 
wailing  in  llie  vard. 

*'  1  wonder  \\h\'  it  is,"  she  said  frelfu!l_^ 
give  you  no  rest  evin  on  ("hri-imas  Day." 

James  01i\er  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  shall  get  rest  some  day."  he  said, 
be  this  side  of  the  gra\e. 
diiii't  keep  dinner.     .And, 
anyMiing  urgent  turn^  up.  better  send  Da\  id  after  me 
on  the  Col)." 

Mrs.  Oliver  watched  him  dr;\c  away  and  as  ^he 
watched,  a  little  smile  that  was  wholly  tender  came  over 
b.er  w  I  'rn  f;ice. 

''  Poor  James,"  she  .said  to  herself.  *'  he's  so  used  to 
l)ad  luck,  he  can't  lielieve  in  any  better  now." 

There  was  only  one  urgent  message  for  Dr.  (Jli\er 
that  Christmas  morning;  and  David  took  it,  sending  his 
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cub  at  break-neck  speed  along-  the  up-hill  r  >ad  to  the 
dale. 

Old  ]\Irs.  Topham  had  had  a  seizure. 

:\Irs.  Oliver  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  ran 
across  the  Square  just  as  she  was,  whilst  iSIarion  slipi)ed 
into  luT  place  and  continued  the  iiuerrupled  helping  of 
plum-puddini!;  and  mince  ])ies. 

"Do  you  think  grandmama  will  die?"  a^ked  Annie, 
A\lio  was  feeding  the  baby. 

*'lf  she  does."  said  a  yoiuhfnl  brother,  "it  will  be 
jnllv  nice  for  whoever  she  leaxe-^  her  money  to.  Slie's 
got  trunks  and  trunk-^  full.  I  -ay — "  he  paused  dra- 
matically with  fork  uplifted, — ''what  if  she  left  it  to 
ninther?  " 

When  Dr.  Oliver  arrived  the  patient  had  rallied  a 
little.  She  had  (ipeiied  her  eyes:  she  cotild  distinguish 
the  anxious  I'aces  P.und  her  bed,  her  ('auglitcr's.  I'-l- 
eanor  Topham.  but  bhe  couldn't  mo\e  and  .siie  couldn't 
spealc. 

i\!l  that  afternoon  she  remained  i)a>sive  and  inert, 
taking  no  notice,  attempting  no  nvAemcnt  until  at  eight 
(j'clock  in  the  e\ening  her  son  came  in  on  his  way  irom 
Church,  As  he  stood  by  the  bed  looking  down  n.,t 
without  concern  at  the  wreck  that  lay  there,  old  Mr-. 
Topham  raised  her  sunken  lid-,  her  e_\es  jM-otruded  and. 
beneath  the  counterpane,  one  could  detect  the  twitter 
and  twitch  of  the  helpless  limbs:  the  dry  lii)s  began  to 
mouth  and  mumble  and  once  or  twice  sounds  came, 
inarticulate.  lu)rrible,  yet  shrill  with  dumb  anguish. 

"She  wants  to  say  something,"  said   Mrs.   Oliver. 
She  bent  <i\er  tlie  bed, — "  Mama,  what  is  it?  " 

"She  wants  to  speak  to  you.  John."  said  I'deanor 
Topham  to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Tophuin  shook  his  head. 
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"Can't  you  help  licr?'  Can't  you  c^uess?"  his  ^vife 
said  again. 

"  Get  a  pencil  and  paper,"  lie  said  hoarsely.  "  Wo 
\vill  sec  if  she  can  write." 

Paper  and  pencil  were  l»ruu,<<lit.  Mr.  Tophain,  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Olixer,  each  in  turn  tried  to  guide  the  power- 
less fingers,  but  in  vain. 

Rafiled  and  exhausted  the  old  woman  cl(~>sed  her  eyes, 
and  Mr.  Tr])hain.  after  watching  her  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  turned  fntm  the  bed  and  went  downstairs. 
His  wile  folliiued  Imn  and  they  entered  the  dining- 
room. 

The  room  was  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack. Mallaby's  mea,L;re  dinner  was  still  spread  upon 
the  table;  at  one  end  the  cloth  was  yellow  with  the 
spilt  yoke  of  an  t.'^'^.  and  a  glass  of  water  had  been 
overturned. 

Miss  ULallahy  had  described  the  scene  graphicall\- ; 
— "  She  was  h'eating  of  her  h'egg.  when  suddenly  she 
let  the  spoon  turn  over  and  it  all  dribbled  down  the 
body  of  her  dress.  And  then  she  just  slid  off  her 
chair  sideways  like  tlii.  " — young  Mrs.  Topham  shud- 
<lered  as  she  thcjught  of  it. 

'■John,"  she  said  aliiin-t  beseechingly,  "have  you 
really  no  i<lea  what  it  is?  "  .Slic  l(,wered  her  voice  U,  a 
whi-p  r.     "  It's  :v[  the  Will,  d(j  y,ai  think?  " 

'■  flow  do  i  kn.iw?^  ■'  the  lawyer  said  tcstilv.  He  sat 
d'Avn  m  an  arm-chair  and  lit  hi-,  pipe;  his  uite  rated 
herself  opposite  v;ith  her  troubled  face  turned  to  the 
fire.  Through  the  thin  ceiling  they  could  hear  the 
stertorous  breathing  of  the  old  wcjinan.  the  creak  of 
Mrs.  Oliver's  tread  across  the  floor,  the  ncjise  of  a 
pwker  timidly  iiHirted  in  the  grate. 

*'  Mama,  what  i>  it  ?  " 

The  old   woman  ha.i  sic.  ly  moved  her  head.      Her 
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eyes  were  open  and  their  gaze  held  her  daughter's  in 
an  intensity  of  longing. 

"  Poor  mama,"  said  Mrs.  OHver  again.     "  What  can 

it  be?" 

From  her  post  of  observation  at  the  bed  foot  Mallaby 
c(^iild  see  her  mistress's  tongue  wagging  bcaveen  her 
tootliless  jaws  hkc  some  noiseless  pendulum  in  its 
ghastly  impotency  of  speech.  Tlien  with  a  great  effort 
came  the  same  terrible  wordless  cry. 

It  wakened  Mr.  Topham,  who  had  fallen  asleep  w'th 
his  pii>e  hanging  upside  down,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
His  wife  rose  too.  In  the  room  above  all  was  quiet 
again:  then  a  faltering  step  came  down  the  stairs  and 
along  the  passage  and  Mrs.  Oliver  entered  v  ith  stream- 
ing eyes. 

"  It's  over,"  she  said.  Then  she  went  close  to  her 
brother  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Oh.  John,"  <he  said  through  her  sobs,  "  whatever 
did  poor  mama  want  to  say?  " 
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Amoxg  Ihc  good  people  of  IJurntliorpe  old  Mrs.  Top- 
banr.s  funeral  was  lunj^  remembered.  Ordinary  folk 
luid  heeii  content  to  have  their  eoiiins  carried  shoulder 
high  even  th.n.-ii  t!ie  way  to  the  Chiuvh  was  lun.i;-  and 
one's  acquaintance  had  to  Ijc  can\a.>sed  for  a  double 
shift  of  bearers:  but  to  convey  what  remained  of  old 
^Irs.  Topham  the  short  distance  that  lay  between  her 
house  and  the  Cluu-ch  ,^ates  a  ceremonial  hearse,  willi 
ran-ed  black  panels  and  black-  ans^vls  wee[)in_i;-  at  each  of 
its  four  corners,  and  noddini,^  plumes  at  its  head,  and 
two  Ijlack  horses  with  sweeping  tails,  were  requisitioned 
all  the  ^\ay  from  Markington. 

i  Vw'Ls  a  child  at  the  time  but  I  can  still  remember 
clinging  in  sudden  panic  to  m_\-  nur-c's  hand  as,  cross- 
ing the  snow-covered  S(iuare.  we  saw  the  uglv  thing 
standing  outside  the  Inn.  The  hordes  vere  out  and  its 
jhalts  lay  long  and  black  ;.nd  ominous  across  the  -now. 
Who.  I  wiaidered  then  in  ni}-  simplicity,  had  dared  to 
lake  a  drive  in  such  an  awful  C(jac]i? 

From  ]\Irs.  Tophanrs  house  to  the  <  ■lun-cji  gate<  the 
snov.-  was  churned  into  brown  ugly  slush;  for  the 
funeral  had  been  a  large  one,  the  largest,  so  said  the 
gossips,  since  that  of  old  badv  ^^Tetcalfe's  hu-^band  ^■ears 
ago.  She,  by  the  wav,  on  this  occasion  had  sent  her 
carriage  ^vith  no  one  in  it  as  a  last  and  empty  coni- 
])!imcnt  to  the  deceased  —  and  to  Mr.  Toj-hauL  ■' 

I  expect  now  as  \\  c  cro-scd  the  .'square  from  our 
walk,  glad  enough  to  get  our  backs  turned,  to  tliose  fear- 
i.ome  plumes  and  helli>h-lo,  ,knig  angel>,  that  the  chief 
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mourners  were  already  gail;erecl  in  oLl  ^Irs.  Topham's 
parlour  for  the  reading  of  the  Will.  -\.t  any  rate  the 
liouse  had  assumed  its  normal  as;)ect,  for  the  woman 
in  charge  liad  drawn  np  the  blinds  and  removed  th.e 
crape  from  the  knocker,  whilst  Lady  Metcalfe's  thor- 
oughbreds and  the  h^r-es  in  the  hear-e  were  still  champ- 
ing and  chahng  in  front  of  the  ^  "hurch  gates. 

At  the  head  of  the  liining-tahle,  in  his  mother's  chair, 
sat  'Mv.  Toi)ham;  and  whilst  the  others  arranged  them- 
selves, Aliss  Mallaby,  who  li.id  quite  a  festal  air  in 
her  new  mnurning.  wliich  glistened  with  jet  beads,  has- 
tened to  place  upon  the  talile  a  substantial  cake,  a  ])Iate 
C)f  biscuits,  decanters  of  port  and  sherry  and  a  tray  of 
wine  glasses. 

On  a  low  chair  by  the  hre  sat  }klrs.  Oliver,  still  Imld- 
iuLi;  a  s^ddcndookin,'.  black-bordered  handkerchief  in 
her  hand,  although  at  present  she  had  both  forgotten  the 
handkerchief  and  her  need  for  it.  for  her  attention  was 
concentrated  on  Mr.  Topham  and  her  eager  eyes  ne\er 
left  his  face.  ]\l;irion,  who  was  silting  tm  the  Iv  -e- 
hair  sofa  at  the  o'her  siile  of  the  r(jom.  was  thin'..ing 
how  well  her  mother  looked.  It  was  rarely  ^Irs.  Oliver 
had  the  opportunity  of  getting  her-^elf  new  clothes,  but 
on  this  occasion  everything  she  wore  was  both  new  and 
good  and  ihe  im])ro\i'nirnt  to  her  a])pcar:nice  was  in- 
dubitable. "  Why  shouldn't  }"U,  mama?  "  'Marion,  had 
said,  when  in  the  choosing  of  tlie  mourning  raiment 
economical  considerations  had  twinged  Mrs.  Olixer's 
conscience;  and  !Mrs.  Oliver  had  yielded  with  the  se- 
cret confidence  that  her  mother's  Will  wouhl  prove  her 
reward  ;^vA  vitli  inwiri'iblv  thiC  ^^ame  excuse  —  that 
for  Marion  heUl  an  iuicon>cious  touch  of  humour — "*  I 
am  sure  that  dear  mama  wouldn't  like  me  to  make  a 
poor  appearitiice  at  lui"  iuricr.ii. 

Beside  lier  husband  sat  Eleanor  Topham,  inlercbled 
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too  Ijut  nianifc"^tly  anxious  and  depressefl.  Mrs. 
Oliver,  glancing:  coverlly  at  her,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  for  once  she  could  score  over  her  sister- 
in-law.  Black  did  not  suit  Mrs.  John,  whose  pluni]) 
features  against  her  sable  trappings  looked  unusually 
pale  and  heavy.  Dr.  Oliver  had  taken  a  chair  at  the 
table.  His  wife  had  insistcfl  on  his  buying  a  new  pair 
of  boots  for  the  funeral,  and  they  pinched  him.  He 
looked  at  the  clocl^  impatiently,  eager  to  get  into  his 
customary  clnthes,  his  oUl  boots,  and  be  at  work  again. 
Henry,  whom  his  father  had  insisted  should  attend  — 
greatly  to  his  disgust  —  stood  boide  his  uncle,  look- 
ing sulkily  and  not  a  little  bored.  Miss  Topham  in 
handsome  mourning  of  her  fatr.cr's  ordering,  had  posted 
herself  in  tlie  window,  wlience  she  could  direct  one  eve 
over  his  shoulder  and  the  other  towards  her  brother 
William,  who  had  sidled  shamefacedly  on  to  the  sofa 
beside  Marian. 

]Miss  ALallaby,  having  arranged  her  little  feast  upon 
the  tal)Ie.  had  fluttered  into  an  obscure  corner  liehind 
the  dour,  wliere  she  sat  with  hanrls  folded  demurely 
in  her  la[).  but  her  small  eyes  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  lawyer's,  v,  itli  eyes  as  bright  and  darting 
as  a  robin's.  Mr.  Tojjham  broke  the  seals,  cleared 
his  throat  auil  louked  over  his  spectacles  at  tlie  ex- 
l>ectan^  grouj).  In  the  silence  of  the  attentive  room 
nothing  v  as  heard  except  the  sound  Lames  Oliver  made 
rubbing  his  tight  boots  one  against  the  other.  His  wife 
glanced  at  him  admoni.shingly,  then  riveted  her  eyes 
again  u]:)on  her  brother's  face. 

Mr.  Topham  cleared  his  throat. 

William,  who  was  losing  interest,  took  . advantage  of 
Mis':  Topham's  preoccupation   in   what  she  could  dis- 

tmt/'.U.sb.    I'lV    SDVUlf   C^vtT    b.cr    frithpr'':    ^hrinl-'L-^r     <;-.    fiL-i! 

possession  of  ^L^rio^'s  hand.     It  lay  in  his  cold  and 
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unresponsive,  but  ihat  it  should  lie  there  was  happiness 
enough  for  William  Tophani. 

"  I,  Jane  To[)hani  of  Burnihorpe  in  the  county  of 
Yorkshire,  widow,  declare  this  to  be  my  last  Will  and 
testament. 

"  I  hereby,"  continued  ]\Ir.  Topham,  "  revoke  all 
former  wills,  codicils,  and  testamentary  dispositions  at 
any  time  made  by  mc.  And  I  do  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath, absolutely  and  entirely,  the  whole  of  my  estate 
botli  real  and  personal  without  any  reservation  wliat- 
s(jcver,  to  my  beloved — " 

Mr.  Topham  stumbled.  1-lveryone  except  Mrs.  John 
and  William  leaned  forward. 

"  To  my  beloved  son  — 

"  To  my  —  beloved  —  son  —  John  Topham." 

The  lawyer  stopped,  touched  his  lips  with  the  wine, 
^liss  Mallaby  had  thoughtfully  poured  out  for  him, 
and  looked  round,  ere  he  resumed  "  and  I  appoint  my 
said  son  to  be  the  Executor  of  this  my  Will.  That 
is  all,"  he  said. 

"  All ! "  someone  repeated  iticredulously.  It  was 
Mrs.  Topham. 

Miss  Mallaby  lay  back  in  her  chair,  making  queer 
little  gurgling  sounds  in  her  throat  like  a  person  drown- 
ing: but,  Mrs.  Oliver,  white  as  the  unsullied  snow  that 
had  begun  to  fall  again,  s[irang  to  her  feet  and  snatched 
the  parchment  from  her  brother's  hand.  Mrs.  Topham 
instinctively  hid  her  face  as  the  brother  and  sister 
glared  at  one  another  across  the  table  as  if  no  bond 
of  blood  nor  tie  of  things  familiar  had  ex'er  l)een  be- 
tween them. 

"  But  it  can't  be  true,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver  incoherently. 
"  "S'ou  are  hiding  something.     This  can't  be  the  Will. 

,     "  This  ih  the  onlv  Will,"  said  Mr.  Topham. 
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"  But  s!ie  has  left  you  all."  shrieked  ]\Irs.  Oliver, 
And  Mallah  '■<  voice  rose  in  an  accompanying  cres- 
cendo, that  I.  reatened  hysteria. 

Dr.  Oliver  f()r,i;(.)t  his  boots  and  relieved  his  feelings 
by  slapping  ]\liss  ]\Iallahy's  hands.  Henry's  eyes 
gleamed  with  excitement. 

]\[r.  Topham  took  a  hiscnit  from  the  plate  and  be- 
gan to  crumble  it  n^echanieally ;  then  another  and  an- 
other until  quite  a  little  mountain  of  crumbs  lav  on 
the  cloth  before  him. 

"'  Is  there."  Eleanor  Topham  asked  faintly,  "  is  there 
no  codicil?  " 

'■  Xo."  her  husband  thundered  at  her.  "  There  is  no 
codicil.  Tlie  \\"iH  i>  as  you  bave  heard  it.  If  Sarah  is 
not  satisfied  —  if  she  h.ns  liad  any  expectatirms — "  he 
threw  a  coutemptuous  glance  at  poor  Mrs.  Oliver's  new 
mourning — "all  I  can  say  is,  it  was  not  om-  mother's 
fault.  She  never  raised  her  hopes  and  Sarah  knows 
that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"And  whose  fault  was  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Oliver; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  voice  that  made  her 
husband  turn  from  the  overwrought  ]Mallaby  to  say 
soothingly,  "Sarah,  Sarah;" 

r.ut  ]\Irs.  Oh\er  w.M.ild  not  l)e  stayed.  The  bit  Avas 
l)etv,een  her  teeth,  and  the  thought  of  her  mourning 
bills  to  be  met  v/ith  nothing,  p])urre(l  her  on. 

"Yours,"  siie  repeated,  "  a'ou  were  always  against 
me.  alwa}-s  coming  l.)ctv.ecn  mama  and  me  and  mak- 
ing all  tlie  mi^diief  thai  M'Ii  cudd.  It  was  v(ni  who 
set  her  against  James,  althougli  let  n.ie  tell  vou.  iie's 
twenty  times  a  better  man  than  yon  arc:  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  ])overty  and  trouble  we've  Iiad,  I  have  never 
regretted  our  marriage,  nexcr!" 

"  ni.id    to   bfV'r   it  "    ^.:'.u]    ITr     Tnnl-^n-^-!    r-r'-.-.^}-.- 

"  But  you,"  continued  his  sister  Avith  bitter  scorn, 
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"if  soiii'.'one  ^vere  h)  offer  me  all  ihc  moricy  you  have, 
I  woiilthi't  Ijc  in  }-our  >hoes.  For  over  twentv  years 
you  kej)l.  me  from  my  mdllirr  and  y<ju  would  sti'l  have 
kept  nie  fojui  her  if  r,u  could.  E\  en  in  this  last  ill- 
ness you  VAd  :\Iallai)y  not  to  admit  me.  And  I  bc- 
"eve,"  iier  voice  fell  impressively,  "that  you  knew  all 
iiie  time  what  it  was  she  tried  so  hard  to  .say." 

"A\ud  what  was  lliat?"  asked  ^Ir.  Topham. 

Ilis  wife  bent  towards  him.  "John,"  she  said  pite- 
ously.     '■  John  !  " 

]\Irs.  Oliver  held  out  the  Will.  "  S!ie  wanted  to 
make  this  right,"  she  said  more  quietly,  "sl;e  told  me 
herself,  'Sarah,  ycni  shall  not  be  forgotten' — She 
did  forgive  and  turn  to  me  at  the  last  —  That  at  least 
you  oan"t  take  from  me,  though  )ou  may  the  money." 

"  T  'hn,"  I  !>  wife  said  again;  and  }iliss  Mary  cor- 
rected her  sharply. — "  Do  be  q'  iet,  mama !  " 

"Tt"s  all  Aery  well  for  you  to  ^ay  he  quiet,  miss," 
here  interposed  ^[iss  ]\Iallaby,  who  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  advance  to  th^  table.  "  But  what  about 
me?  Me,  that  has  served  }  ur  grandma  all  these 
years  almost  for  nothing  as  you  might  say,  thinking  as 
how  it  would  all  be  made  up  to  nie  afterwards  and  re- 
fused good  li'offers  I  have  too,  believing,  as  liov,-  I 
shouldn't  need  to  marry  for  a  home  at  any  rate  —  and 
now  here  T  -m — "  ]\Iiss  l^.Iallaby  reached  the  climax 
v>;th  a  burst  of  tears, — "  hofferless  and  'omeless. 
.What  about  me  I  " 

jMr.  Topham  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  don't  want  to  Ix'  h.-^-d  on  anyone."  he  bcg;in  and 
his  wife  looked  at  him  with  a  dawning  hope  in  her 
c}-es.  "  The  Will  was  made  at  m}-  mother's  wi=;h.  T 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  hard  \\ill  and  I  said 
so.  ];ut  3-ou  kno '.•  mother — "  he  looked  from  ono 
face  to  the  other,  meeting  none  openly  yet  co\ertly  ob- 
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serving  all.  "  her  mind  was  made  up  and  I  couldn't 
change  it." 

"  You  didn't  try  to,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver. 

"  Sarah!  "  said  her  husband. 

Mr.  Tophani  ignored  the  interruption. 

*'  I  am  not  a  hard  man.  I  don't  want  to  be  unjust 
to  anyone.  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  Sarah  any  little 
thing  from  the  hou'^e  that  she  may  like.  And  as  to 
Mallaby,  she  shall  have  five  poinids  for  a  mourning 
ring  and  remain  here  as  caretaker  until  she  finds  an- 
other post  or  a — "  the  lawyer  tried  hard  to  be  jocose 
— "  or  a  husband." 

"If  I'd  have  foreseen  thi-."  exclaimed  Miss  Mallaby 
vindictively,  "  I'd  have  Irt  her  alter  her  Will  that  time 
as  she  wanted  to.  the  year  that  Mary  Ann  Wintersgill 
came  to  Belmont." 

Mrs.  Oliver  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  You  hear,"  she  said,  and  at  the  ringing  note  of 
her  voice  Mrs.  Topham  glanced  apprehensively  at  the 
window, — "  mother  wanted  to  do  right  and  he  wouldn't 
let  her.  He  tells  me  to  take  something  from  the  house. 
I  tell  him  I  will  take  nothing  until  he  gives  me  what 
is  min.e  by  right !  " 

"  That  I  won't,"  said  Mr.  Topham  decidedly. 

"  I  never  expected  it,"  retorted  his  sister. 

"Come,  come,  Sarah,"  said  her  husband,  "you  can 
make  no  better  of  it.     Let  us  be  going." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  "  not  until  I  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  him.  I  consider  he  has  rnblied  me  and 
my  children  just  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  thief  that 
had  come  stealing  into  the  house.  Look  at  the  Falls, 
his  own  friends,  how  he  seized  their  farm  and  sold  up 
every  stick  they  had.  Look  at  the  grand  house  he  has 
hnilt  himself  out  of  other  neoole's  monev — "  Mr.  Ton- 
ham  winced  perceptibly.     "  T  r^nk  at  his  dealings  with 
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pay  bad:  twcMity.  I'siircr  and  thief."  scrcamc'  Mrs. 
Oliver.  "1  can  tel!  hiii!  tliis--a  day  will  Cdine  wlien 
all  his  m^ney  Won't  comfort  him  —  when — "  her 
voice  sank  to  noisy  >()]><. 

Jame>  Oliwr  si^'ned  to  Clarion,  who  was  lookins^  on 
with  disi;-n>i  in  her  face.  To  her  her  mother's  outburst 
sa\-onred  le^s  of  the  divine  fury  of  a  Clytemnestra 
than  of  rack-ed  nerws  and  a  temper  ill  controlled.  She 
came  forward  now  and  put  her  arm  alx)Ut  her  mother's 
v.Tiist. 

"  IMama.  come."  phe  said  coldly. 

As  they  passed  William,  who  held  the  door  open  for 
them,  M.-irion  dropped  .somethinii;  into  his  hand,  and 
lookin_e^  down  he  saw  the  little  ring  he  had  given  her 
as  a  token  of  their  engagement. 

Jatnes  Oliver  look  his  hat. 

"A\'ell.  I  will  wish  you  good-day,"  he  said  politely 
and  with  relief. 

William  slipped  out  after  him  and  Henry  followed. 

They  left  behind  them  a  silence  that  for  the  mo- 
ment was  broken  only  by  Mrs.  Topham's  sobs.  Then 
i\Iiss  Topham  got  up. 

'■  Someone  ought  to  go  through  grandmania's 
things,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  do  so  now." 

"  Better  take  Mallaby  with  you,"  stiggested  Mr.  Top- 
ham  with  a  geniality  that  surprised  everyone. 

Mallaby  rose  at  once,  swallowed  something  visibly  as 
if  slie  had  reduced  her  indignation  to  a  pill  and  so  dis- 
posed of  it,  and  preening  down  the  beaded  front  of  her 
dress,  meekly  replied. 

"It  you  really  wish  for  a  caretaker,  sir,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  remain." 

Certnnilv  ''    c.!in\T'lv    mi'^'.'.-.^rr'rl    AFv      T:'.'>1'!".''iT 

And  though  at  her  father's  change  of  front.  Miss 
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TftphaniV:  glaiici.-  and  ^  Wallaby's  liad  crossed  like  swords, 
I\Ii^>  Marv  suffered  her  to  follow  licr  from  the  r<>oni. 

When  th.c}'  had  gone,  ]\Ir.  To])liani  turned  to  his 
Avi  f  e. 

"\\'cll."'  he  ^aid  n.u^v.l}'.  "'  Perhaps  when  you  havf; 
fniished  crying  you  will  let  nie  take  you  hon^e."' 
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■Rf.fore  the  next  Dorcas  P.-irty  liarl  assciiiljlcd  at  the 
\  icara^'c,  the  (li\isinn  l)(.l\veen  the  lamilics  <■[  T()i)ha'n 
and  Oliver  ^vas  ;i  well-known  fact;  and  nciilicr  Airs. 
'J'(>i-liam  nor  Mrs.  Olner  hcin.i;-  present.  llu)ii,<;Ii  both 
\\\u:  nienih'crs.  the  ladies'  toti.^nes  had  full  liberty  of 
ua.^^^in.q-.  'J'hey  turned  the  >  ;in,G:  as  it  were  in-ide  out ; 
tiiev  tinpicked  it;  they  added  a  i)aich  here;  the>  darned 
it  there:  and  they  left  it  ai  last  a  motley  garment  half 
truth.  Irif  falsehood,  and  w  Ik  illy  scandal. )u-. 

Altli..n,:;h  none  of  tlicni  h.;id  been  present  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Will,  all  knew  vdiat  had  taken  place  there. 
One  added  a  i;e>turc;  the  other  a  wcjrd;  one  perstjuated 
Miss  Maliaby;  ar.othcr  ^vas  Marioji,  who  had,  it  was 
told,  climaxed  the  situation  by  hurling  ;i  gla-s  at  her 
uncle's  head.  On  the  whole  pynijialby  ran  witli  the 
■winning  side;  the  Topham-  were  so  generous  wiili  tluir 
money:  they  gave  such  nice  panie'^;  Mr.  'ro])!)am  :^o 
thoroughly  de-erv>(l  his  go,,,]  fortinie;  and  how  kind 
they  had  bicn  to  the  ]'<»>]•  old  ladv. 

i^f;"-^.  Webb,  the  iiankcr's  wifi-  had  it  on  the  authoritv 
of  ?vlr-;.  Tbackary.  the  spouse  of  t'.ie  local  game- 
dealer,  tliat  only  at  the  In-ginning  of  the  winter  Mr. 
Topliatn  had  given  the  Thaekarys  a  standing  order  to 
supply  his  inoilicr  wiili  the  choicest  of  fi•^h  and  g.ime. 

Here  a  s])instcr.  who  had  the  lanu'  of  being  satirical 
and  was  certainly  spiteful,  tillered  and  remarked, 

"  Well,  it  hadn't  been  f<jr  very  long  anyway." 

"  Pnit  the  Will  was  there,"  the  Banker's  wife  said 
rcpnvaeh  fully. 

"Where  the  will  is  good."  began  the  Vicar's  wife 
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—  she  had  the  impression  she  was  (luolini:^  scripture 
and  paused  in  an  effort  t(~>  recall  chapter  and  verse. 

The  talk  turned  to  tlic  Olivers. 

"  Really,  it  will  do  the  Olivers  good,"  said  the 
Banker's  wife  complacently.  "  It  will  take  them  down 
a  little." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  people  who  are  so  poor  being  so 
proud,"  said  another,  wdio  ^vas  als()  Mrs.  Oliver's  best 
friind. 

"That  ridiculous  ^vlarion!"  said   ^onle<Mle  else. 

"Yes,  Marion,"  said  the  \'icar"s  wife,  quite  relieved 
to  be  able  to  add  a  mite,  that  niii^hl  be  attrilnited  less 
to  gossip  than  to  niali>i!ily  wisdom,  "she  really  is  too 
proud." 

"  I  am  sure  if  >he  cared  to  make  her-elf  a  bit  sociable 
when  she's  at  home,  my  i;irls  wiuild  only  be  too  <;lad 
of  her  company,  though  she  is  a  governess,"  >aid  the 
retired  Drai)er's  wife  aggrievedly.  There  was  no  need 
for  her  girls  to  j^o  out.  There  once  h:id  bei'n.  but 
wlio  remembers  ancient  history  except  in  the  face  of 
misfortune? 

"  It  seems  almost  unnatural  the  way  she  goes  walking 
ah'ne,"  said  Mr^.  Webb.  "'  1  wonder  she  isn't  afraid  of 
tramps." 

"Perhaps  she  i-n't  alone,"  .-aid  the  Draper's  wife 
meaiiingly. 

"  She  may  be  like  Idia^,"  said  the  satirical  spinster. 
Then  she  lomembered  she  was  being  pro fme  a-^  weil 
as  llippant  h.eforc  llie  \'icar's  wife  had  ha>I  time  to 
reali-e  why  >he  ought  to  look   .hocked. 

A  stout  lady  tonk  up  the  tale  piously. 

'  I'm  sure,"  siic  said.  "  it's  an  esca])e  f^r  young  Top- 
ham." 

"  .\nyone  more  imsuitcd  for  a  farmer's  wile." 
chimed  in  tlie  Drai)er's  lady.  "  I  never  set  eyes  on." 
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'•  Xnt  like  ;//v  dear  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Webb,  '"Oh, 
inaina.'  slie  said  the  othc  day, —  we  liad  driven  over 
to  have  tea  witli  Mary  Topham — *  what  do  you  think? 
Little  Iambs  are  born  in  pairs  with  their  eyes  open  and 
their  wool  on.'  Wasn't  it  simple?  Before  Williani 
too!  " 

T'le  satirii-al  spinster  said  "Insane!"  rudely;  the 
letircd  Draper's  wife  smiled  disdainfully;  betv.een  her 
pirls  and  the  I^ankcr's  daughter  there  was  no  little 
rivalry  and  so  few  eltgil)le  young  men. 

'*  My  girls,"  she  said  pointedly,  "  are  learning  to 
make  butter." 

"  So  is  Elsie,"  Flsie's  mama  hastened  to  inform 
h'T.  "  Dear  child,  she  said  to  me  the  other  day,  *  Oh, 
niaiua.  do  let  me  put  a  buttercup  in  the  churn  to  make 
it  yellow.'  " 

"  \\'cll.  I  am  thankful."  ferxTiitly  exclaimed  her 
rival.  "  that  noiic  of  my  girls  would  be  .-30  silly." 

And  from  the  thin  lips  of  the  spinster  the  word 
"common  sense"  dropped  with  the  precision  of  a  peb- 
ble. I  lie  \'icar's  wife  hastened  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters. 

"  Keally,  I  ihiuk  the  idea  rather  pretty,"  she  said, 
'and  so  like  Elsie  too  —  she  is  such  a  romantic  little 
thing,"  and  tlicn  as  the  Drajier's  wife  began  a  liturgi- 
cally  sounding  sentence  to  the  effect  that,  "  if  that  were 
romance  she  was  devoutly  thankful"— and  so  on,  the 
\  icar's  wife  turnt'<l  everyone's  attention  1m  the  work. 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  pnnid  of  our  sale  tin's  year. 
d"'i  c  STiu,  Mrs.  Thompson?  it  was  such  a  good  idea 
ol  yours  to  make  cotton  dresses,  Mrs.  Webb.  We  are 
so  well  off  fnr  imderclot'.cs  too. —  that's  Mrs  'l"op- 
hnm's  lit'th  clumise  lying  on  the  basket." 

■■  And  Mrs.  Oliver's  second  harden  apmn,"  said  the 
spinsicr. 
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"  I  winder  why  slic  always  ;iscs  liarJcii,"  hazarded 
]\Irs.  Oh\cr's  best  frieiul. 

"'  SyinbuHcal,"  said  die  spinster. 

"  Dtj  }ou  know,"  Ijru'.ce  in  hdsie's  fund  parent  rap- 
turously,    "what    my    d^ear    pet    said    this    niurniny 


—  '  IJcar  inani.-i.  I  should  so  like  to  learn  to  make  a 
shirt  1  '  —     ^^'a.-^n't  it  sweet  of  the  dear  innocent?" 

'■  Wdiy  Ldiouldn't  she?"  retorted  Airs.  Thompson 
scornfully.  "  2\ly  girls  can  make  shirts  and  mend  thnn 
too." 

The  \'''cp.r's  wife,  who  had  found  her  place  i  the 
"  lli>iury  ut"  a  -\[issi.!n  in  China,"  began  to  read  aloud 
hi;rriedly. 

"  1  am  going  rijund  io  ask  h.ow  dear  Mrs.  Topham 
is,"  said  -Mrs.  Oliver's  bc>t  friend  at  the  end  o:"  the 
afternouu  to  !Mrs.  Webb,  "will  you  couio  with  nie?" 

No  one  suggested  going  to  see  Mrs.  Oliver.  But 
then  it  was  not  known  that  IVlrs.  Oliver  was  ill,  or 
if  she  was,  it  could  only  l)c  of  worldly  disapp«)intment, 
with  which  no  \irtiiuus  i)er-oii  can  ha\e  niucl,  sym- 
pathy. If  aiiy  place  were  calculated  to  casi  a  chill  uikjii 
one,  it  was  the  a-<pect  of  Belmont  that  day.  The  great 
griflins  thai  the  lawyer  hatl  perched  upon  tiie  stone 
pillar>  .){  the  gateway,  looked  in  the  fading  light  with 
their  open  jaws,  who-e  fangs  would  shame  the  horrors 
of  a  fairy  tale,  iheir  impas.sive  wings  and  scaly  tails 
curled  light  round  their  taloned  feet,  more  like  some 
mon^^ters  of  the  nether  world  tlian  the  symlxjls  of  nobil- 
'"•y.  .V  deii^e  row  of  dripping  laurels  screened  the  gar- 
den proper  fri  iu  the  gravelled  paih  that  led  to  the 
house.  They  were  curiou.sly  forbidding  in  their  quiet, 
thc^c  laurels.  No  binls  ever  twittered  there  or  built 
their  ni-^ls  in  their  green  fastnesses.  Mr.  Topham 
didn't  like  birds.  He  had  forbidden  his  wile  to  waste 
bread-crumbs   upon    iliem    iluring  the   winter:   in    the 
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Spring  and  Summer  lie  N.aged  incessant  war  against 
tliem.  The  swallows'  nests  were  torn  from  the  eaves; 
the  sparrows'  nests  from  the  garden  ivy ;  the  black- 
birds and  thrushes  were  caught  in  traps  and  nets; 
a'^l  so  at  last  the  Mrds.  sa^■e  for  one  or  two  undaunted 
sparro'vs,  came  to  shun  }.lr.  Tojiham's  yarden  and 
Spring  there  became  as  silent  as  the  ^•o^ceIePs  Summer. 

Mary  Ann  opened  the  door.  neat,  rosy-faced,  alert 
5Tt  modest,  and  meeting  the  ladies*  catechism  with 
ready  yet  composed  answerii  g. 

"  ]\Irs.  Topham  was  better  bv.t  still  in  l^cd." 

'' ^^'as  it  anything  serious?  " 

"  .\  severe  cold.  She  had  taken  a  chill  ai  tlie 
funeral." 

''  Dear  devoted  thing,"  said  the  ladies  together. 

Tvlary  Ann  let  the  remark  pas^  imnoliced. 

"  Could  they  see  her?  " 

Mary  Ann  tliought  not.  Ijut  blie  would  go  and  see. 

She  was  back  speedily. 

"No,  .Mrs.  Topham  did  not  feel  veil  ciiough  to  see 
visitors  to-day." 

Would  Mary  Ann  give  her  iluir  Imvc? 

Certainly  she  wouUl. 

When  Mary  Ann  went  upstairs  again,  slie  took  the 
tea-tray  with  her. 

"You  got  them  ;'.vay,  did  you?-"  "Mrs.  Tnpham 
asked  anxiously  from  the  k'cd. 

"Yes,  they're  gone,  mam,"   said   Mary   Ann.     ."^hc 
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busied  herself  as  slie  spoke,  pulling  a  little  tn 
fire,  jilacing  the  tvny  upon  it.  diawing  lu  r  mistress' 
chair  to  the  hearth.  Then  she  took  a  dressing-gown 
from  the  wardrobe  and  went  with  it  to  the  bedside. 

"  It  Would  do  you  so  much  more  good  if  you  would 
get  up  and  have  your  tea,  mam,"  she  .said  coaxing'. y. 

"Do  yuu  think  so?"  said  Mrs.  Topham. 
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"  I'm  .sure,"  .-aitl  ALiry  Ann. 

"  Well,  if  it  will  please  you." 

"  Here's  toast,''  said  ALnry  Ann,  "  and  an  cp,^ 
poached  just  as  you  like  it.  You  will  try  and  eat  it  — 
won't  yuu,  niani?  " 

"Mary  Ann,"  her  mistress  said  affectionately,  "you 
are  as  good  as  a  daughter  to  me." 

If  ]\Irs.  Topham  had  a  C(;ld,  neither  cough  nor  sneeze 
betrayed  her;  and  yet  as  she  sat  there  with  no  light  hut 
that  of  the  fire  —  which  is  generally  glamorous. —  her 
face  looked  pinched  and  worn. 

It  was  ten  days  since  the  funeral  and  in  Mrs.  Top- 
ham's  world  tilings  were  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
righted.  Mr.  Topham  had  been  rock  against  her  en- 
treaties to  make  S(jme  restitution  of  her  niMtlicr's  proj)- 
erty  to  Sarah;  and  to  emphasize  further  the  futility  of 
htr  protestation';  he  had  gone  to  London. 

"  Better  send  fur  a  doctor  from  Markington."  he  had 
said,  when  he  returned  to  find  his  wife  ailing.  And 
when  Mrs.  Topham,  whose  doctor  since  her  marriage 
had  been  James  Oliver,  had  indignantly  negatived  the 
proposal,  he  had  told  her  harshlv. 

"  Well,  send  for  that  felJow  il  you  like,  only  don't 
let  me  coir.e  across  him." 

But  ]\Irs.  Topham  had  1  ad  no  one.  and  there  being 
sickness  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  b<Hly,  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  physic  would  liave  cured  her.  Indeed  the 
poor  lady  would  have  been  at  no  Muall  loss  herself 
to  descnhe  her  ailment  for  diagnosis;  though  with  Job 
she  niight  have  asked  t-itji  fully  — "  Why  i>  light  given 
to  a  man  whose  way  is  aid?  " 

She  moved  forward  in  stir  the  fire  and  the  door 
tipened. 

"Why.  William.  1  never  heard  v-.u." 

"T   left  mv  luirse  at    the    Htill.      L  uiv   father  in^" 
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"  Xo,  he's  at  the  Giiarrlians'  mectinp^  at  Markington. 
He  will  be  back  about  seven,  I  expect." 

William  Topham  came  forward  and  stood  looking 
mooflily  down  into  the  fire.  He  hadn't  kissed  his 
mother;  indeed,  Henry  was  the  only  one  who  ever  did 
that,  demonstrations  of  affection  being  rare  in  the 
Tuijliam  family. 

"Von  look  ill,  William,"  hi-  mother  said  anxiously. 

Williain  passed  his  hand  oxer  his  face. 

"  I've  been  up  amongst  the  ewes  two  nights  and  out 
amongst  them  all  day  to-day  and  I  haven't  shaved." 

"  You'll  go  to  bed  to-night,  won't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  will  though  I  expect  my  father'!! 
grumble.     I  culd  never  work  hard  enough   for  him." 

A  >hade  of  pain  crossed  Mrs.  Toi>ham's  'ace  but  she 
held  her  peace. 

William  broke  the  silence  abruptly. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  A\'ill?  " 

'•  \nu  know  what  I  think,  William."  slie  answered 
mildly.  "I  am  hoping  that  when  your  father  has  had 
time  iM  think  matters  over  quietly,  h.o  will  see  himself 
that  it  is  unjust  and  be  willing  to  give  poor  Sarah  her 
share." 

"  He  never  will." 

"  Wc  di  't  know,  William,"  his  mother  said  gently. 
"\n\\  must  remember  he  is  irritated  and  angry  now. 
Your  Aunt  Sarah  did  upset  him — " 

"  She  told  him  some  home  truths  anyway."  William 
interrupted  her  rfuighly. 

"  But  we  none  of  us  like  home  truths,"  said  Mrs. 
Topham. 

William  ':;hrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 

"And  how  is  Marion?"  asked  Mrs.  Topham. 

William's  face  went  \ery  white. 

"That's  over,"  he  said  shortly, 
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"Cut  ]ia\c  you  seen  lier?" 

'■  1  wnuc  Ui  licr  the  other  day  and  she  relurned  my 
letter  iiiinpened.  She  also  sent  Lack  the  presents  I 
liad  j^dven  hi'r.  " 

WiIHam's  voice  was  luisky  with  hurt  shame;  and  Mrs. 
Topham  watching  him  compassionately  felt  her  eyes 
fill.  S!ie  could  understand  how  the  return  of  h.is  pres- 
ets would  wound  hini;  their  very  paUrii:e>s  would  add 
a  sting,  for  William  had  n^'t  mucli  w  iih  which  to  make 
presents,  nor  was  he  of  a  giving  nature. 

'■  I  called  there  to-night,"  continued  William,  "  and 
Annie  told  mc  she  had  gone  back  to  Norfolk.  She 
V.  ent  to-day."' 

"  Did  you  see  your  uncle?  " 

"  He  Avas  out  and  Aunt  Sarah  wouldn't  see  me." 

"  Don't  grieve,  William  lad.,"  his  muther  said  sooth- 
ingly. "It  will  all  come  right  in  time.  At  anv  rate 
your  father  has  promised  mc  not  to  interfere  between 
you  antl  ]\Iarion." 

\\'illiam  laughed  hai.-hly. 

"  Xot  interfere  indeed!  As  if  he  hadn't  interfered 
all  along.  As  if  he  wasn't  always  interfering  villi 
someone  or  other.  He  got  me  to  the  Howe  and  made 
me  work  there  like  any  daytle-man;  and  when  he  >aw 
I  was  about  sick  of  it,  he  threw  Clarion  to  me  f'.,-  a 
sop.  And  I  have  workeil  for  her.''  Williani  en.ded  pas- 
sionately, "  you  know  i  have,  mother.'' 

]\rrs.  Topham  bent  her  head. 

''  What  right  lias  he  over  tjur  lives  at  all? '"  continued 
William.  "Though  he  is  our  father,  it  gi/es  bin,  no 
right  that  I  can  st.'c  to  step  in  and  say  -  '  Thou  shalt  n(A 
do  this  —  thoit  shalt  not  do  that ' —  and  spoil  the  game 
for  us  everlastingly.     I  say  he  has  no  right." 

"  Hush,  hush.  William,"  Mrs.  Topham  said  timidly. 
'*  You  are  talking  like  Mary."' 
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''  Then  'Xrnr}''s  the  only  "Sensible  one  of  the  lul."  Wil- 
liam said  dryly.     "  Mary  — " 

"Come.  come.  wh;.t's  all  ll'.'?  talk  about?" 

It  was  ]\[r.  Topliam.  still  in  his  (lri\-in<:f  coat.  lie 
came  to  the  fir'.'  and  drawing  off  his  woollen  gloves, 
held  his  numb  iin.c^ers  to  th.e  bla;!c.  "  I  thon.ciiit  you 
were  over  throng  with  the  ewes  to  make  \  isits,  William," 
lie  said  to  his  son. 

"  lie  c;unc  over  to  see  h'>v,-  I  was.  lo\-e,"  Mrs.  Top- 
ham  said  quickly. 

"  A'ery  !;-iii'd  of  liim  I'm  sure." 

"I'm  going  back  ri'iw."  William  saitl  sullenly.  lie 
stoo])ed,  an  iniwonted  action  for  him,  and  kissed  his 
mother  on  the  foici-iTi.i. — "Good-night." 

]\Irs-.  Topham  laid  a  tleiaining  Iiand  ui)on  his  sleeve. 

'*  William,"  ^.lie  s;dd,  looking  apiiealingly  at  lier  hus- 
band. "  is  in  truublc  al)OUt  iMariiui,  John." 

"And  wiiat  about  ^Marion?"  the  lawyer  asked 
roughly. 

"\\  illiam  muttered  something  indistinctly. 
She  has  gi^/en  Iiim  up,"  Mrs.  Topliam  explained. 
Given  hi-n  up,  has  she?"  repeated  ^Iv.   Topham. 
''Then  K-t  her  give  him  up.     I'iay  the  man,  sir,  and 
she\'.-  the  damned,  jad.e  iIkU  two  can  play  at  tliat  game!  " 

"If  I  shew  her  that,"  said  William  menacingly,  as 
he  moved  towards  the  door,  "it  will  be  in  a  way  }ou 
won't  like." 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE  BLACK   HORSE   INN 


i^ii' 


Between  the  Howe  farm  and  lUirnthorpe  village, 
a  little  lane  runs  off  abruptly  by  a  tir  plantation. 

in  winter  it  is  dark  and  dismal,  so  drear  indeed  be- 
tween the  firs  on  the  o!ie  hand  and  the  hedgerow  on 
tlie  other,  that  timid  women  and  even  the  swaggering 
country  youth  frankly  admit  they  would  rather  walk  a 
mile  further  along  tlie  Inghroad  than  take  advantage 
01  the  short  cut  it  gives  them  to  the  village  or  the  Howe. 

r.ut  in  Spring  anti  Summer  it  is  greatly  fre([uented 
!>y  children  and  by  lo\-ers ;  by  children,  because  from 
ecU'ly  Spring  to  late  Autumn  ikiwors  of  all  kinds  (and 
l)lackberries)  bloom  there  in  abundance  unknown  to 
any  other  road  or  path  in  the  district;  aiul  by  lovers, 
because  its  ver\'  narrowness  compels  that  proximity  of 
stalwart  arm  and  buxom  waist,  which  by  the  rustic 
swain  is  held  moro  precious  than  the  interchange  of 
speech.. 

The  scornful  folk  who  are  not  in  love  or  who  have 
suffered  the  uneasy  passion  and  been  untimely  cured 
by  a  dose  of  matrimon}*,  call  it  mockingly  "  Ivissing 
Lane  " :  but  auKMigst  the  children  it  is  simply  known  as 
— "  Thompson's,"  and  prosaic  as  the  name  appears, 
years  hence  it  comes  back  to  many  idealised  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  fair  and  delicate  wildlings  that  lan- 
guished so  often  in  the  hot  clasp  of  a  covetous  childish 
h?nd. 
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Of  Thompson  himself  and  Thompson's  house,  the 
"  Black  Horse."  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  both  children 
and  l.A-crs  recked  little,  except  to  avoid  his  cows  who 
grazed  in  the  pasture  and  one  of  which  —  with  herns 
nysleriously  swathed  in  dirty  rai;s  —  was  said  to  give 
chase  to  trespassers;  or  to  hide  themselves  in  the  far 
recesses  of  the  wood,  when  across  its  spaces,  blue 
and  hazy  with  wild  hyacinth,  they  heard  Thompson's 
whistle  or  the  barking  of  his  dog. 

So  much  for  the  innocents  and  those,  vdio  fnr  a 
brief  while  walk  in  bliss  apart;  but  for  the  ordinary 
Avayfarer  Thompson  had  another  interest  if  of  a  baser 
sort.  Thompson's  beer  was  good;  Thr>nipson's  daugli- 
ters  (there  were  four  of  them),  i^-etty,  and  moreover  to 
reach  on  winter  nights  the  haven  of  Thompson's  bar 
parlour,  it  was  not  necessar>-  to  brave  the  solitude  of 
Thompson's  lan'^.  For  tlie  "Black  Ib.r^e"  (happily 
for  trade  at  Thomp'^on's  and  what  ^Irs.  Thompson 
styled  a  "  God-be-thanked  job")  though  he  had  his 
tail  in  the  lane,  turned  his  head  to  the  old  Roman  \\v  t- 
oughfare,  that  linked  Burntlioipe  with  the  towns  be- 
yond it  and  the  greater  world  out  of  sight,  so  that 
Thompson  was  not  only  said  to  thrive  but  to  have  al- 
ready saved  a  mint  of  money. 

oil  this  Jmie  evening  of  which  I  write  William  Top- 
ham,  who  was  to  meet  George  I- all  (people  had  dropped 
the  mister  as  a  tag  incongruous  to  the  somewhat  no- 
madic and  apparently  —  in  George's  case  —  profitless 
career  of  sheep  and  cattle  dealer)  at  the  "  Black  Umsc  " 
a1x)Ut  some  lambs,  had  chosen  to  go  there  by  the  lane, 
partly  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  his  sister  and  possibly 
also  for  reasons  that  arc  said  in  Spring  tu  sway  a  young 
man's  fancy. 

At  one  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  this  history 
llic  landlord  of  the  "  Black  li(»rse  "  had  been  a  loser  in 
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a  lawsuit,  that  had  been  conducted  against  liini  l^v  }Jr. 
Topham;  and  on  William's  first  coining  to  the  Howe 
relations  between  the  Inn  and  the  Farm  had  been  in 
consequence  somewhat  strained.  That  this  —  as  far 
as  \\'illiani  was  concerned  —  had  passed,  might  be  seen 
by  the  way  he  Inite-ri-'d  in  tlie  lane  with  tlie  air  of  one 
well  acquainted  and  on  friendly  terms  with  all  about 
the  place. 

He  was  leaning  now  against  the  pasture  gate,  watch- 
ing two  of  the  Misses  Thompson,  who  wore  Im-v  at 
their  milking  in  the  fields;  and  as  he  watched  he  chewed 
in  country  fashion  a  sjjrig  of  stichwort  I)e  had  gathered 
from  the  hedge. 

It  is  nearly  six  years  since  we  saw  William  siiHing 
to  Marion's  side  upon  the  sofa  in  old  Mrs.  Topham's 
dining-room,  and  six  years  have  wrought  their  change. 
The  Thompson  girls  call  to  him  saucily  tliat  his  glum 
looks  will  turn  their  milk  sour,  and  \Villiani  answers 
nothing  btit  eyes  them  boldly,  looking  them  uj)  and 
down  from  the  shining  can  held  in  the  cur\e  of  iheir 
knees  beneath  the  animal's  udder  to  the  pink  forehead 
pressed  against  its  tkuik. 

Not  .so  had  William  ever  dared  to  lodk  at  Marion; 
not  even  so  had  he  ventured  lo  study  and  appri-e  those 
sickly-scented  divinities  who  had  taught  him  in  his  stu- 
dent days  in  London  something  of  the  shames  and 
ecstasies  of  .sex;  but  Clarion  rejecting  him,  Marion 
sacrificing  him  \\ithout  excuse  to  her  family's  indigna- 
tion and  her  own  hurt  pride, —  this  for  \Villiani  had 
torn  the  veil  from  the  shrine  and  proved  it  —  what 
most  .shrines  are  where  no  faith  is  —  a  mockery  of 
emptiness. 

When  the  girls  had  finished  their  milking,  they  came 
with  their  full  pails  slowly  towards  the  gate,  which  \\  il- 
liam  half  churlishly  litld  open  for  them. 
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"  Well,  William,"'  the  younger  said  saucily.  "  K'ting 
along  home  with  us "  " 

lie  nodded,  falling  int>»  pace  with  tlu-m  hut  not  olicr- 
ing  to  relieve  them  of  their  cans. 

The  younger  sister  twitted  him  again. 

"  Come.  William,  t!i>'  arnn  \v\  frame  Ijcttcr  at  carry- 
ing these  than  ou.r'n  do."' 

"  Whist.  Becky,"  her  sister  said  reprovingly.  "  What 
ever  would  mother  say  if  she  heard  you  talk  so  free  to 
Mr.  William^'" 

"Oh,  that's  .all  right."  the  other  retorted,  laughing. 
"  :\[e  an'  Willi.im  he  old  frie^id-^.  T.nt  for  all  that  he 
don't  seem  over  eager  to  take  the  pail." 

William  threw  his  stichwort  aw.iy  and  lo.jked  down 
at  the  strained  brown  arms. 

'•  Vours  seem  to  frame  as  well  as  mine  would."  he 
said  sulkily. 

The  voiing  wr>nian  accepted  the  si)eech  as  a  compli- 
ment and  laughed  heartily. 

"If  Xainiie  had  been  here,"  Mie  said  with  a  shy 
glance  at  her  si-ter.  "' tliou  would>t  ha\-c  told  her  an- 
other tale.  eh.  William?  " 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  doing  other  people's  work  for 
them,"  replied  Williatn.  "  I've  liad  my  share  of  that 
and  more."  He  wa^  thinking  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  hi>  father  at  the  Ilowe  and  ^\^nkc  wrath  fully.  Tt 
had  l)ecome  an  old  and  ever  ready  grievance  with  him, 
that  did  not  suffer  from  lack  of  airing.  Like  .another 
Tacol)  he  had  -er\etl  f.aithfullv  f^r  !\achel  and  had  not 
even  got  a  Leah. 

"  r.ut  the  Howe's  all  thine  now.  isn't  it  ^  "  a-ked.  the 

other  girl. 

"  Y.-)u'd  better  ad-;  my  father  that,"  said  William 
ctn-tly.  "  .\11  I  know  is  he  comes  as  often  ami  inter- 
feres just  as  much."' 
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"Thou  xhw;il,]si  n^el  wfil,  William. "'  jibed  Becky, 
"  Mayhe  a  uitV  w.itild  protect  thee." 

They  had  rtachrd  the  "  Pdack  Horse."  Out-idc  on 
the  stone  bench  ai  the  back  d^Mr,  used  generally  for  the 
milk  ])ails  to  stand  and  sweeten  upon.  Georq-e  Y\all  was 
-ittiny  with  a  halt'-drained  glass  of  ale  balanced  on  the 
c-bbles  between  his  feet.  In  front  of  him,  her  arms 
ad<inibo  stood  Deborah,  the  eldest  of  old  'rh(jmpson'.s 
daughters.  She  was  a  tall,  well-made  woman,  endowed 
hke  her  sisters  witli  a  certain  bold  comeliness  though  a 
laniily  tendency  t.  gn  .w  ^b  .ui  in  the  body  and  red  in 
the  face  was  already  apparent ;  and  it  had  l)eeti  more 
liian  once  reported  by  \  illage  gossip  that  Gorge  Fall 
was  courtin;;-  her. 

She  nui'hl  ha\e  b.eeii  answering  a  proposal  from  him 
now  for.  as  the  others  a])prMached.  her  lou.l  voice 
reached  them  disliuctlw 

"  Xay,  nay,  thou  need  say  no  uiMre.  George,  ril  have 
iM  ilealings  wi'  a  wastrel." 

'Ihe  two  girls  disappeared  with  their  cans  into  the 
daii-y  as  r^eb.jr.ah  turned  to  William. 

Vnn  look-  warm,  Master  William,"  slie  said  po- 
htely.  "  I'.etter  slej)  inside  and  have  a  crack  '  with 
mother.  She'll  be  main  pnuid  to  s,.^  ^\^^;^.  ^^j-  ^,jj,'n 
iind  it  cooler  there." 

_A.  Willi.ani  hcM'tated.  George  Fall  ros-,.  and  br-nght 
Ins  heavy  hand  ^Lwu  upon  his  shoulder. 

"(^"lue."  he  said,  "  let's  Uitli  go." 

1  rust  them  as  is  unt  in\ited  I0  in\i(e  theirsels," 
.said  Miss  Deborah  in.nically,  as  she  led  the  way. 

The  parlour  was  on  the  side  opposite  the  Public  Bar. 
l!  any  ilecent  wayfarers  chanced  to  call  at  the  "  Black 
Horse"  for  tea.  they  were  alwavs  shown  there;  or  if  a 
stray  fisherman  or  anv  ,,1  ihe  gentlemen,  shooting  the 
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i,;irlricl5^-c  oners  near,  came  to  refrc-h  ilicrn>elvc-  ■  ni 
bread  an.l  chce-e  and  ale,  il  was  served  them  in  the  par- 
],un-:  and  tliere  t^>o  on  v.inler  evenings  the  Misses 
I'linmp^.m  enlert;dned  their  ynnn-  men,  takmy  private 
seances  in  turn  and  keeping  to  them  rigorously. 

It  was  verv  clean  with  a  superalmndance  ot   mats 
upon  the  p>>lidied  tahle  and  <.f  antimacassars  upouthe 
chairs.     Over  the  mantelpiece  was  a  monster  pike  m  a 
glass  case  and  above  the  door  a  case  of  bir<ls.  that  old 
Thompson  had  bought  from  the  TI'wvc  sale;  tlic  .-nly 
picture  V  as  an  ancieni  painting  of  a  Derby  w-inner  m  a 
black  frauK-,  which  time  and  generations  of  tlies  had 
rendered   more   and  more  obscure.     Contrary  to   her 
daughter's  expectations  ^Irs.  Thompson  was  n  A  there; 
though  sitting  on  the  br.-.id   wiiuk.w  seat  with  some 
sewing  in  her  lap  and  a  ncw^pap-'r  bende  her  was  the 
youngest  of  the  sisters  Nannie.     As  she  rose  at  their 
entrance  rnie  could  see  at  a  glance  that  Nannie  was  not 
hkc  the  other  girls.     Deb  and  Ikcky  and  Zip  hadn  t  an 
ounce  of  shvnes^  between  them,  whilst  Nannie  was  al- 
ready blu>hi'ng  and  I  .wering  lier  eyes.     I'.ven  as  a  chi.d 
she  had  differed  greatlv  front  her  sisters.     They  had 
all  been  strong:  she  weakly.     They  had  loved  boister- 
ous plav;  she  to  sit  in  some  quiet  corner  ab-ne  with  her 
doll      iler  verv  delicacy  had  given  her  a  refinement 
that  thev  entirely  lacked.     Theirs  was   the    freshness 
and  rank  sweetness  of  the  wild  hyacinths,  that  grew  ni 
the  wood  behind  their  house:  hers  the  sensitive  grace 
of  a  wood  anemone  that  too  rough  a  touch  might  kill. 
Miss  Lightfoot,  wdio  after  her  marriage  gave  lur  music 
lessons/uscd  to  talk  witli  rare  enthusiasm  of  her  sweet 
and   gentle   temper.     William    instinctively   raised   his 
straw  hat.  whilst  George  Fall  bent  cltunsily  to  pick  up 
a  reel  Mie  liad  droppcu. 
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Vuu  set  yourself  over  yonder,"  said  Miss  Deborali. 
givin.o;  her  swain  a  pu>h  tiial  landed  In'm  into  the  one 
arm-chair  in  tlie  room.  "  Let  my  sister  pick  up  her  own 
reels.  ^.Slie  is  quite  capable."  \\"illiam  sat  down  iijion 
the  sofa.  The  sofa  was  nearest  to  the  window  where 
Xaiiniejiad  re'^eated  herM-lf  and  v/as  iiiakin.f^  a  i)re- 
U'uce  of  sewin.q;.  her  hea-I  bent.  Mis-;  Dcbomli  ,q-Ianccd 
irnm  them  to  :\rr.  Geor,t;e  and  winked  mcaninslv? 

"  And  now,  you  young-  gentleman."  she  said  focii- 
larl}-, —  and  \\-ith  an  em[)hasis  upon  tlic  "  yii'-.ng  "  that 
HM.le  :Mr.  CefTge  pass  his  hanrl  th.r.uLrht fullv  over  the 
bald  part  of  his  head.—" What  can  I  serve  vou  ?  " 

She  went  over  to  the  Bar  and  her  mother  came  in.— 
a  lady,  vdio  was  a  ripe  presentment  of  her  elder  daugh- 
ter, except  that  .die  liad  li\x'd  l.,ng-  enr,uidi  to  tag  a  moral 
to  the  tragi-comedy  of  life. '  "  Gorid-cvening.  Mv. 
Fall,"  she  said  briskly.  "  Good-evening,  M.a^ter  Wil- 
1-am,  I  am  pleased  to  see  y-m.  sir.  I  was  only  saying 
to  my  husband  this  morning-,  that  never  have  I  seen'  the 
Ih'wc  meadows  pnimise  such  a  crop  of  hay  for  loir^- 
enough."  " 

"  W'illiam  gets  all  the  lucl:.  dang  it."  sai-l  ^fr.  George. 
^^  "\\'ell,  an'  he  deserves  it,"  rejilied  Mrs.  Thompson. 
"Look  hn\v  iic  have  worked,  the  poor  dear.  An'  al- 
most for  noihing  as  you  im'ght  sav.  To  be  sm-c  what 
.'1  man  addles  that  he  deserves." 

'•  Xow,  mother,  mother."  said  Mi-s  Deborah,  cn.tcr- 
ing  with  a  tray  oi  glasses. 

"Vou  ladies  must  liave  sonu  thing  to  keej)  us  c..m- 
rany."  gallantly  suggested  Mi.  George;  "  Lll  treat  the 
niis.us  and  Miss  D.-b  "  -  he  leererl  across  at  Willi.im. 

"  Xot  for  me,  thank  you  all  the  same,  mi-^ter,"  said 
^Irs.  Thompson. 
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William  s:ii>l  Si.ini'tliinL;-  in  a  l<w  tone  td  Xaiinie,  who 
shook  her  head. 

"She  only  needs  a  hit  (d"  i)re?>ino;.  sir,"  volunteered 
her  parent.      •'  Lemonade's  what  she's  most  partial  to." 

Nannie's  hlush  owned  th.e  imiieaehment.  'idie  next 
minute  she  was  sipi>ing  daintily  from  the  foamin,^,^  glass 
\\'iHi:nn  put  in.to  her  hand. 

'•  .\u<\  what's  this  jj^rand  news  about  your  cousip..  Mr. 
William?"    asked    Mrs.    Thompson,    "Lady    \\'inter- 

field:^" 

"Marion  Oliver,  do  yovi  mean."  reiilied  William 
and  his  face  had  whitened  jierceptibly.  "  Vou  mu^t  ask 
other-  ahout  lier.      I  know  n. 'thing." 

Xantiie  imt  down  lu'i"  empty  glass.  Her  eyes  were 
bright . 

"  W  hy."  she  said  excitedly.  "  she's  been  presented  at 
Court.  There's  all  ah^ul  it  in  the  ]'orksliirc  Herald. 
Wouldn't  _\  ou  like  to  see  it.' 

"  1  don't  w.-int  to  see  it."  said  William  shortly. 
"  That's  sensible."  said   Mrs.   d'hompson  approving- 
ly.    "  I'or  as  1  tell  my  girls,  to  be  sure  it's  naught  but 
vanity  anil  \exalion  of  spirit  after  all." 

"  l)Ut  vou  ought  lo,"  said  Nannie  to  William.  "  Her 
dress  musi  ha\e  been  grands  —  maize-coloured  satin  and 
a  train  all  embroidered  owr  with  golden  whcatears." 

"  I'ine  feather,  makes  fine  birds,"  (tbserveil  her 
mother  oracularly.  "  d'o  he  sure  she  was  always  a  jtr.  aid 
piece,  was  Miss  Marion, —  and  a  knowing  one.  too,  to 
catch  an  old  man  like  yon  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
My  word,  but  it's  been  a  grand  lifi-up  for  the  Olivers." 
"  But  she  was  ])retty  au'l  nice  too,"  said  Nannie. 
And  she  appealed  to  William.      "  Wasn't  she  ?^  " 

".And    what    is   prettiness?"    said    AL'S.    Thompson. 
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"Oh,  motlicr."  said  Xannic  reproach  full}-.  "  Dun't 
you  rcnicniher  hew  kind  slio  always  a>k(.'d  after  von 
lliat  time  you  was  ill  atid  slic  used  \n  conic  hero  alnn^- 
w  ith  t!io  Doctor  '  " 

"Well,  an'  what  (h'd  it  ci^t  her'"  a-^k-ed  Mrs. 
Tlionip^on  ttti.q-raciously, — "  Xo  iiiore'n  than  the  \v(jrds 
cut  (if  her  luoutli.  t- >  lie  sure." 

"  She  l)roup;ht  }-ou  llowcrs  one  dav," 

"  Aye,  I  rcmcmhcr,  a  hit  o"  Ik meysuekle  and  a  rose 
or  two  she  had  plucked  frmn  the  hcd^'e  a-  tlicv  coiuc 
nk'Ui:;.  There's  no  .threat  inerit  in  tliat  —  is  there?  lie- 
side-^  T  ain't  one  that  sets  atiy  store  hv  tlmvers.  They 
mostly  has  a  stink,  it  seems  to  me,  an'  they  all  withers 
sooner  or  later." 

It  was  crriiius  t"  notice  how  she  alwavs  opposed 
X'annie  iti  this  discussir)n  ahout  Marion;  anil  Imw  as 
it  were  '^he  reused  the  ,c;irl  to  champion  her  idol,  whilst 
all  tlie  time  her  shrewd  regard  never  missed  a  ch.ange 
on  William's  face. 

"  Xow  the  one  1  do  like."  said  she  heartilx'.  '"  he  Miss 
Antiie.  To  he  sure  she  have  a  pleasant  taking  wav 
with  her,  that  la-s." 

ilut  she  i'-n't  pretty  like  Mi-s  ^Tariiin,"  r»hiec(cd 
X'annie;  "  when  people  are  prett_\-  like  that  thev  have  a 
right  to  he  proud."     She  appealed  again  to  William. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  "^aid  etirtl}'. 

Her  mother  laughed  good-natnredlv. 

"Well.  I'll  leave  it,"'  she  said,  "if  {..Ik  haven't  a 
right  to  mi'ch.  thev  haw-  li>  their  own  thuUL^hts.  for  to 
be  sure  they're  all  we  shall  tak'e  away  wuh  "'■.." 

She  left  tlie  room.  Pe';orah  and  George  were  ah- 
.^orbcd  in  some  jest  of  their  own.  I'nder  co\er  c  f  their 
voices  Williatn  turned  to  Xannie. 

"Did  you  roaily  like  rvlarion  Oliver?" 
\es. 
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"  So  (lid  I  once." 

'•I  know  you  di<l,"  slie  said.  Her  pretty  eyes  — 
blue  as  speedwells  —  met  his.  1'hey  t^dd  hiui  with  in- 
nocent candour  that,  had  she  been  ^Marion,  not  for  all 
the  lords  in  Christendom  would  she  have  gi\cn  up  her 
W'illiarn. 

Miss  Deborah  l.iroke  tlie  spell. 

"I  th'tusht  you  twc^  v,  ere  c::')inf,^  to  do  a  deal  ni 
sheep."  she  said. 

"  So  we  arc,"  said  ^Slv.  George  coar-^ely.     "  In  ewes, 

seemingly."' 

Nannie  threw  down  her  work  and  ran  fr-an  the  room. 
Miss  Deborah  followed  her. 

"  Let's  go  outside,"  said  William  irritably.  "  This 
room  is  stilling." 

Xa.mie  in  her  hurried  exi'  had  dropped  the  Herald 
iipnn  the  floor,  and  William,  as  he  strode  away,  perhaps 
not  unconsciously,  trampled  upon  it  with  his  hea\y  boot. 

As  Nannie  passed  the  kitchen  dri.jr  on  her  way  t<->  the 
stairs,  Becky  called  out  to  her. 

"  Come  an'  hear  your  fortune.  Nan." 

"  I  can  tell  you  Nannie's  fortune,"  said  their  mother, 
'•  an'  it  will  be  better  than  yours." 

"  IIow  do  voti  know  ?  "  retorted  Beckv.  "  It  miglitii't 
be  a  bed  of  roses  being  Mr;.  W  illiam  Topham." 
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Ox  a  certain  July  evening  Mr.  Topliani  walked  in 
Ills  garden.  It  had  been  a  close,  hot,  somewhat  garish 
day:  but  as  the  sun  declined,  a  pleasant  coolness  had 
fallen  like  a  mantle  of  refreshment  over  the  jaded  earth. 
In  Mr.  Topham's  garden  the  effect  was  delightful. 
I'l'iwers,  that  had  drooped  in  the  heat,  lifted  their  heads 
and  gave  forth  their  fragrance  liberally,  until  the  cocjI, 
n.ii)ist  air  was  all  perfumed  and  sen-^uous. 

rvfr.  Topham  was  proud  of  his  garden.  In  all  Burn- 
thiirpe  there  were  no  ribbon  borders  like  unto  his;  no 
(•iher  roses  did  as  well :  no  lawns  were  so  green  iKir  so 
closelv  shaven:  even  the  grmrnds  at  the  Hall  could  not 
be  said  —  except  in  exttmt — ki  excel  Mr.  T<'ph:un's 
garden  though  the  two  had  often  been  compared  as  well- 
matched  rivals. 

Mr.  Topham  walked  with  his  hands  clas]icd  behind 
him,  his  chest  well  squared,  a  portly  wai>tcoat  of  white 
nankeen  somewhat  visible.  His  WA<  Wds  one  of  entire 
satisfaction  vrith  l;imself  and  the  world  in  general:  and 
when  one  can  look  back,  as  'Mr.  Topham  was  looking 
back  that  evening,  upon  a  success  so  complete  as  his, — 
wealth  and  p<^sition  and  esteem  \\on  by  one's  own 
dogged  and  undaunted  eff'irt, —  there  is  surely  some 
excuse  for  the  pride,  v.iiich  seemed  to  twinkle  in  each 
indi\idual  button  of  that  same  comfortably  propor- 
tioned nankeen. 

And  yet  tlie  amln  r  was  not  entirely  witlKiut  its  tlies. 

'I  li. .!•;->  wiTf  ^'.'CVf\  ime.asinesscs  about  Wilhimi.  wlio 
had  seemed  inclined  of  late  vears  to  flout  somewhat 
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shamelessly  his  fatlicr's  notions  of  a  dcoroiis  respecta- 
bility: there  was  Ilcnry  forced  ai;ainst  his  will  into  the 
parental  calling;'  im'  wliicli  he  shewed  neither  likin;:;"  n'T 
so  far  much  ahilitv;  ruid  there  \\a^  Marian  (Oliver's 
niarria.qe  which  had  irked  the  lawyer  iidl  a  little. 

r^larion  had  jilted  hi^  s"n,  He  had  wanted  to  see 
her  hiiniilialed.  And,  hehojd,  Marion  ri^en  like  a  I'hie- 
nix  hefore  the  ^^■onderin;;•  eyes  of  her  naiivc  ])lace,  poor 
little  Mrs.  OIi\"er  hccoine  suddenly  inijioiiant,  and  the 
hoina};e  of  Ihirnthorpe  —  till  then  exchisixely  devoted 
to  Mr.  Tophani  —  torn  and  retu  in  the  effori  to  extend 
it  eqiiallv  to  the  connexi'nH  hy  marriage  of  a  ]K'cr. 

Idle  situation  with  all  it>  atte;id:ait  coiniealities 
ainu>ed  T'dean<ir  Toqham,  hut  if  irritated,  her  hu<hand ; 
ahliouqh  ^iharion'^  marriage  had  heen  n:ade  the  occa- 
sion of  a  reconciliation  between  the  f;i;riilie<.  and  the 
lawyer's  wedding-  j'.re^ent  to  his  niece  had  been  a  cheque 
that  had  looked  well  in  the  ixqiers. 

But  it  was  not  of  these  things  that  tlie  lawyer  was 
thinkins"  tipe)n  this  Ati.qtist  e\-ein"nq".  If  \\'illiain  got 
any  worse  —  Mr.  Topham  knew  nothing  of  Xaimie  — 
there  was  always  .Vu-lralia  for  ne'er-(!o-well~' :  as  to 
Henry  —  Mr.  Topham  had  the  whip-hanil  o\er  Tlem-y. 
who  would  find,  if  he  \ahied  that  tipon  which  he  had  set 
his  heart,  submission  to  his  father  would  pay  him  best 
in  the  end:  and  when  all  was  ^aid  and  done,  the  Olivers 
liad  gained  little  fi"om  Marion's  marriage  except  an 
unsubstantial  kind  of  glory  rellected  from  afar. 

Xo.  the  lawyer's  thoughts  were  ])leasaiu.y  busied 
with  himself:  with  the  inxitation  to  dine  at  the  TIall 
that  had  come  for  him-elf  and  his  wife  and  wliich  came 
freqttently  to  them  though  rarely  to  anyone  ehe  in 
Burnthnrpe:  with  the  town-Clerk -;hip  of  Bi>hopton.  a 
post  he  had  lour:  co\-tted  and  \\hieh  had  been  at  last 
awarded   him:   and   lastlv   with    Belmont  —  that   solid 
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substanlialiMii  of  wliat  had  been  perhaps  Mr.  Tnpham's 
only  ideal. 

.\nd  as  ihe  lawyer,  reaehintr  ihe  ^nnimerdinuse  at 
the  tnp  of  the  marilen.  Inrned  ar'nind.  Helniont  w;!-  in- 
deed ])leasant  t"  \"i<U  hack  npMU.  \\\1I  hnih.  wilh  h'4h 
as  the  architect  had  a^  I'.red  him  — "  eleiL^ance  and  ])Vn- 
I'riety  in  its  dcsi-n";  the  i\}-  CMwrini,^  it-  walls,  that 
had  '.nokcd  so  nt^ly  that  winter's  day  tliat  Marv  Ann 
had  seen  tlieni  llrst  ;  aivl  on-tiie  side  '.\here  tlie  sluutered 
windows  of  the  draw  ini^-rooni  o])ened  npun  the  lawn, 
a  ,t,d<iiro  de  Dijon  ro<c  in  fnil  hloom.  that  reacherl  to  the 
,C;ahle  aho\-e  and  twined  about  the  bedro.)ni  window-;, — . 
there  was  about  T'ehnont  a  niatnvity.  an  .air  of  ])er;na- 
ntnce  that  spoke  gratefnll'c  to  the  man,  -who  h.ad  no 
(idler  thnn.cdii  than  that  here  ne  duaild  fulfill  his  davs 
in  hianonr  and  prusperitv. 

Mrs.  Tophain  was  inside  the  snmnicr-honse,  a  wdiite 
apron  coverininf  her  brown  silk  dress,  stringing  currants, 
that  Mary  Ann  had  jnst  br(ini:ht  her  ^'roin  the  kitchen 
garden,  into  an  earthenware  bowd  npf-n  die  rustic  table. 

She  looked  up  as  her  husbruifrs  portly  figure  blocked 
the  narrow  entrance  and.  drawing  aside  her  ample 
skirts,  made  room  t*or  him  l)eside  her  on  the  bench  with 
a  kindly  air  of  welcome. 

"  Wdiy  can't  Mary  Ann  or  one  of  the  girls  c^o  those 
things?"  asked  Mr.  Topham.  as  he  watched  his  wife's 
stained  plump  fingers  mo\-e  briskly  at  their  work. 

''  riecau><e  I  like  dning  it,  lo\-e."  said  Mi'.,  d'lipham 
gentlv.  "  Tt  is  better  for  mc  than  silting  idle.  Jt 
take-."  she  sighed  iinailnntarily, — ''  it  takes  one's 
thoughts  off." 

The  law}-cr  grunted.  It  was  again-t  his  notions  of 
what  was  befitting  the  dignity  of  T'lpliam,  that  his  wife 

sh'^'llld    now-.a-d.avs    ovor    rlo    p.n\'< tiin.o"    tlicsf    .'-.nr    .".?    t:^;- 

servants  might  do  instead. 
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He  had  a  notinn  that  }ancy-\v<i-k  aiifi  idleness 
v.-cre  the  oiily  siwtal)le  occupations  for  fine  Indies  —  a;- 
least  of  the  scdater  s'Tt  —  and  he  had  more  ihan  once 
recommended  hoili  to  his  wife. 

Eut  ]\Irs.  Topham  —  pla.nic.  crcntle  ?<^nl  though  she 
ordiiiarily  v/a?. —  was  firm  on  one  point.  Slie  wonhl 
not  alter  nor  ngi:?randise  by  one  particular  the  ordinary 
course  of  h'fe  that  had  been  tiich-s  for  '^n  many  years: 
nor  desist  from  her  quiet  household  duties. 

Mr.  Topham  \vould  have  bought  her  a  victoria  ;  Mrs. 
Topliam  clung  to  the  old  pony  and  the  old- fashioner! 
chaise,  in  v.hich  ^Mary  Ann  ^vas  aljle  t>  dri\e  her  about 
Avith  so  much  comfort  to  tiieui  uoth. 

Mr.  T<)])ham  Avould  have  dined  late:  uwt  because  he 
preferred  it  but  because  he  thought  it  would  look  well. 
Mrs.  Topham  stuck  to  the  mid«;  \\  nun],  whicli.  except 
at  ilie  lla1k  was  universal  in  Burnthorpe.  Mr.  Top- 
ham would  have  increased  as  much  as  possil)le  the 
parade  of  outside  ostentation:  Mrs.  Topham,  knowing 
what  hollowness  underlay  it  all  preferred  at  any  rate 
the  primary  conditions. 

It  was  as  characteristic  to-day  of  lielmont  as  it  had 
been  in  the  beginning  of  this  story,  that  not  one  of  th,e 
gorgeously  bound  books  in  Mr.  Topham's  book-slielves 
had  ever  yet  been  handled  by  any  member  of  his  family. 
Henry,  who  had  inherited  his  mother's  taste  for  read- 
ing, would  often  stand  and  look  longingly  in  at  those 
plass  doors;  but  even  Henry  in  his  wildest  mometils  of 
rebellion  had  not  dared  in  this  instance  to  break  his 
father's  rule. 

Even  as  Mr.  Topham  looked  out  now  from  the  sum- 
mer-house, his  face  contracted  in  an  ominous  frown. 

"That  boy,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  aiv^^v'M-  io  his  wife's 
exclamation, — "  look  at  him." 

Mrs.  Topham  looked.     Henry  liau  crossed  t'.L  l.iv.n 
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in  front  (if  the  drawint^-room  windows,  and,  having 
gained  tlie  main  path,  was  coming  inwards  tlicni  in 
happy  uncon.scion>ncss  of  offence. 

'*  Henry,"  slionled  ^Ir.  Topham,  as  soon  as  he  \vas 
v.'itliin  hearing,  '*y(ju  were  walking  on  the  grass." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry.  He  had  reached  ih.eni  n^ 'W  and 
stood  in  the  rustic  frame-work  of  the  porch, —  a  t.dl, 
well-knit  figm'c  of  a  yonlh  Avith  a  liright  o])en  face  tliat 
was  like  In's  mother's.  And  Mrs.  'I'npliam  Inoked  at 
him  over  her  hasket  of  currants  with  nictherly  pride 
^\■ritlen  in  e\"ery  liiTe  of  her  comely  features. 

"  Th'-n  d'ni'i  do  it  again."  said  Henr\-'s  sire  wrath- 
fully. 

**  \\'c  mu<t  i]>>{  j")lay  tennis  nor  croqnet  en  the 
lawn."  said  Ilenr}-.  n^t  unciN'illy  but  with  a  sort  of  good- 
natured  protest.  "I  dill  not  know  v,e  ci'idd  not  walk 
upon,  it." 

"  }>ly  lawns  are  n^t  to  be  \\alke<l  tipon,"  said  Mr. 
Topham. 

"T  see."  said  Henry.  He  had  clantcd  in\"Iuinarily 
at  his  mother:  but  sh.e  h.ul  bi'wed  her  head  nLViin  aiid 
did  not  look  up. 

So  TJenry  j)assed  on  his  way. 

"Where  is  he  going?"  asked  his  father  sharply. 

"To  the  Olivers.  I  e.xpect,"  said  ]\Irs.  Topham:  and 
added  with  a  haste  that  seemed  somehow  irrelevant, 
"Tom's  at  home,  you  know." 

"Oh,  is  he?"  replied  Mr.  Toph.TJii  grimly.  "  Vou 
can't  hoodwink  me,  !Mrs.  Topham.  It's  Annie,  not 
Tom  the  young  fool's  gone  to  see." 

Mrs.  Topham  trembled  —  his  father  hnd  a  way  of 
pouncing  upon  Henry's  pleastires  ju«t  as  a  cat  springs 
at  last  ti()on  the  mouse  free  but  within  it?  grasp.  But 
she  spoke  up  fearlessly, — 

"  And  if  it  is  Annie,  John,  there  is  no  objection,  is 
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there?  She  i^  a  nice  g'irl  ami  lias  a  great  iiitluonce  lor 
good  upon  Henry." 

"They  are  a  C"Ui)le  of  yonn,!::  f(H)L,"'  <p\d  the  lawyer 
gruflly.  '  "llcw  oM  are  they?  " 

"  Henry  is  nearly  nineteen,  Annie  i>  Iwenlj-." 

]Mr.  'I'  'pl   <.u\  .ui'i'.nteil. 


"  Yell  \vi  Mi't  iiiier-rcre,  ]' 


In  -  w  1  ti'  said  w  Ht  tnih'. 


"  She  makes  up  to  him  n^r  -o  nriieli,  ])iK)r  hoy." 

"  Oh.  you  ma}-  h;ive  it  }(iur  r»A-n  way,"'  said  Mr.  'I'lip- 
hani.  "l>nt  1  knriw  what  will  hajijien.  She  will  treat 
him  a'^  that  otluT  lui'--}-  Iroated  William." 

"  I  am  sure  ^he  will  not,"  said  Mr<.  Topham.  "  The 
girls  are  ahsolutdy  unlila'.  W'iHiam," — she  spolxc  as 
if  ^he  were  j>leading  for  him, — '"  lo\rd  Marion  and  lui> 
felt  mill  sntTt'red  on  her  acfount  terrihly.  I'ut  I  see 
now  that  theirs  conUl  have  ne\er  heen  a  happy  marriage. 
I  Wonder  T  did  not  >(.'c  it  tlieii." 

"  :>ee  what  ?  " 

"  '  "hat  she  wa-  not  snitahle,"  replied  Mr^.  Topham 
quietly.  "Marion  wa>  heamifnl  then.  She  was — it 
we  had  o!il\-  had  the  ^en<e  to  see  it  —  amhilious  then. 
Old  Lady  AL'tealfe  telL  me  she  has  ri'^en  1o  her  new  po- 
sition as  if  she  had  heen  horn  lo  it.  She  i->  wonderful. 
Sueh  a  woman  eould  not  have  heen  happy  her>elf  at 
the  Ihnve  nor  ha\-e  made  ^^'illiam  h.ajipv." 

"She  ha---  ruined  him,  the — "  hi>  wife's  tomdi  tipon 
his  arm  eut  short  a  name,  that  w.i-  to  say  the  lea<t  of  it 
oppri  'hi  ions. 

"William  ni,a\-  inill  him  ill'  to^^rtlivr  yet.  love,"  said 
Mrs.  Toplipm  hopefnll}.     "Only  have  ]»aticnce." 

Mr.  Topham  looked  ;U  his  wateli  and  got  up.  There 
M"is  a  meeting  in  the  t(>\vii  at  eigltt  at  which  he  was  to 
take  the  cliair.  "'  Well.  T  must  he  going."  he  said,  and 
added  with  a  real  affection  and  concern  for  his  wife,  that 
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r.j-evailed  over  hi-  fanner  niiii;hm'Ns  of  manufr. — 
"  Dnn't  stay  tmi  Ions,'-  aiul  catcli  coKl.  I^lcaiior.  we  ilon't 
want  y.  HI  laiM  up." 

llis  wife  watched  him  as  lie  walked  d^iwii  the  path,— 
the  hrnad  hack,  tlie  ruLr-ed  liead  set  rather  low  ii]),)!! 
the  slmrt  htilldike  leek  l)Ut  hehl  armnaiitlv  erert,  the 
p.-mpuus  ,L;ait ;  and  when  at  la^t  he  was  out  uf  si^iit,  she 
re-timed  her  occupatiMn  with  fingers  that  tfetiibled  and 
a  i)ra_\-er  iiijon  Ikt  lip-. 

[1  always  seemed  to  l-deanor  I'opham  that  her  hus- 
band—  with  a  Mind  fatuity  amai^iny  in  uiie  wimse 
business  instincts  were  at  once  so  unerrin.<,^  and  so 
keen, —  had  wilt'ully  (.nitI.  ■■  ,k;-d  all  tlM.se  thinj^s.  that 
ni  this  hie  arc  of  any  real  \;ihie:  upMU  thins^s  temporal, 
iip-n  ].ride.  vain!4-l.H-y  .and  the  like  —  things  that  not 
only  peri.di  with  us  but  niwn  before  us,  the  lawyer  had 
j)inned  his  whole  ambiii.iu. 

^Ihs  three  children  had  more  fear  than  affection  for 
liiin:  William  lived  in  a  slate  of  sullen  defiance: 
^[ary  was  secretly  unduliful  and  (li-Mbch'cnt  ;  onlv  hi-, 
own  sunny  temper  and  her  inllnence  pre\ente.l  what 
threatened  to  be  incessant  u.irfare  bitwe.  n  llenrv  and 
llis  father. 

And  iiidy  new  — ,al  the  heiLd;t  nf  hi-,  mutcss was 

^Fr.  'fdph.im  be.i^M'iniin.t,^  to  realise  .all  thai  that  success 
had  co.^t  him:  .and  dim  and  llcetin-  ititmiions  of  what 
ini-ht  lia\e  been  the  relations  between  liim.self  and  his 
children  stina.l  the  j^rc.at  man  uneasily.  At  times  lie 
complained  bitterly  of  their  iiiL;ratitu<:e.'at  others  it  wa.s 
pitiable  to  Mrs.  Tophain  to  sec  how  Henry  would 
shrink  with  even  more  embarrassment  from  his  father's 
attempts  at  jocularity  than  fmtn  liis  cmstant  fault- 
find  in*,'. 

Mary  Ann's  appearance  stayed  her  thoughts. 
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"  Please,  iiiriin.  there's   ?y[asler   Wil 
the  ic^arden.  I'd  be^t  side  '  these  thins^s-'" 

She  set  to  work  as  she  spoke  in  deft,  hri-k  fashion: 
and  Mrs.  Tophani  wMchcd  her  with  nn  affectionate 
smile.  ]Mary  Ann  was  still  the  faithful  servant. 
Lovers  of  late  vcars  sh.c  had  had  in  plenty;  f.-r  many  a 
decent  working-  man  come  to  discretion  and  v.ith  a  little 
monev  laid  bv  had  cast  sheep's  eyes  of  longin.c:  upon 
"Topham's  Mary."  But  ^lary  Ann  was  olxlurate. 
She  would  n<->ne  of  tliein.  And  wlm  Airs.  Topliam 
more  from  a  sense  of  d'.ity  in  the  matter  and  a  certain 
feminine  sympatliy  for  a  love  affair  tha'i  any  inclination 
of  her  own.  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  hapless  swains. 
INlary  Ann  had  had  but  one  answer. 

"  if  thev  was  to  offer  me  the  whole  world.  I  -.v.^ildn't 
lia\e  a  little  fin.c^er  of  one  of  them." 

She  had  already  disappeared  witli  the  empty  baskets 
and  bowl  of  picked  currants  when  ^\■illiam  came. 

Tie  approached  slowly  as  if  reluctant:  and  wliero 
liciiry  liad  infused  a  certain  youthful  brightness, 
William  impres.sed  one  with  a  sense  of  gloom.  There 
\vas  a  something  sombre  almost  menacing  about  Wil- 
liam Topham.  a  something  forlorn  too  —  and  this  is 
probably  what  had  so  touched  the  sensitive  imagination 
of  old  Thompson's  youngest  daughter  —  as  if  the  man 
were  ever  conscious  of  his  broken  purposes  and  a  lite 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  hopelessly  twisted. 

"  Mary  told  me  you  wanted  to  see  me,"  he  said,  as 
his  mother  kissed  him. 

Miss  Topham  had   indeed   Dccn  over  hot-foot  that 

morning  from  the  Howe  to  tell  her  mother  of  what  she 

had  discovered  al)OUt  her  brother's  visits  to  the  "  Black 

Horse"  and  the  girl   (Miss  Topham's  epithet  for  her 

1  Side  —  anglice  — "  put  away." 
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v.otild  have  slipped  better  from  her  father's  toufjue  than 
from  a  woman's)  who  decoyed  him  there. 

She  WMiild  linve  told  her  father  al-^o;  but  ^^Irs. 
Topham  lia.l  first  be.q-.cfed  then  entreated  that  nothins; 
should  be  said  until  she  herself  had  first  sc^n  William. 
And  for  a  v.onder  ]\[iss  Topham  had  —  though  re- 
luctantly—  yielded  to  her  mother's  wish. 

Mrs.  Topham  hesitated.  Had  it  been  Henry  not 
.William,  words  would  ha\-e  come  easilv  cnougii ;  now  it 
needed  all  the  thought  of  Mr.  Topham's  displeasure  to 
free  her  tongue. 

"  William."  said  Mrs.  Topham.  "  Mary  lias  been 
telling  me — " 

"  And  V,  Int  ha>  ^\:wy  been  telling  ycni?  "  interrupted 
William  Topliam  wrathfully.  "I  thought  she  was  up 
to  mischief  when  1  saw  her  in  such  a  fuss  to  get  home 
this  morning." 

"  ]Mary  sj'oke  from  a  sense  of  duty,"  Naid  Mrs.  Top- 
liam hurriedly  but  feeblv. 

"Oh.  did  she?"  sai<i  William  grimly.  "Well,  out 
with  it,  m(4hcr;  v/hat  h.ad  she  to  say?'  Was  it  aliout 
George  Fall?  " 

Mrs.  Topham  shook  her  liead. 

"  Xo."  she  said.  "Although.  William,  I  <lo  widi, 
fur  your  own  sake,  you  would  see  less  of  that  man." 

"And  turn  mv  back  on  another  unfortunate?"  ex- 
claimed William.     "  Xot  I." 

"It  was  about  a  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Topham.  going  to 
the  point  at  last.—"  one  of  Thompson's  daughters  at  the 
'  BI,.,ck  Horse.'  " 

And  what  has  Mary  to  say  about  her?  "  asked  Wil- 
liam, ceasing-  the  impatient  tap  of  his  riding  v.hip 
against  his  leggined  calves. 

"Ihere   is   nothing  dishonorable   between   you   and 
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this  -'irl.^-i^  there.  Wilham?"  ^Liuly  ^:ii.l   Mr~.  Ti^p- 


lUilll. 

'•If  Marv  t.iM  vou  that."  said  Wilham,  '"  ^he  loUl 
you  a  damned  He.      She  —  \vhate\er  ^he  is  —  she  i-  not 

that  sort." 

Mrs.  1"oi)ham  hrcatlied  with  perceptible  relief:  so 
mtich  of  the  grosser  elements  of  life  had  Miss  Topham 
infused  into  Nannie's  id_\-]l. 

She  tried  to  see  William's  face;  l>ut  it  w:'.-  dud<  now 
and  sl;e  culd  detect  only  the  blurred  outline. 

"There    i^    no-"nc   your    father    di.dikes    ninre    than 
Thomp-.n  of  the  '  P.lack  IhTse.'  William." 
William  buiidied  l)oi>terou>ly. 

"And  when  you  have  said  ihat  tlieie  i^  n^-.^iie 
'rh..mpM,u  didike>  m.^re  than  my  father,  y-u  have  >aid 
all  there  is  tn  be  said." 

]\Irs.  'J\ji)ham  winced  i)erceptibly. 
"  \o\\  are  not  eni;aL;-ed  t<.>  her,  William,  are  you."  " 
"  Xo,    I    am   not   eni^'aged,"    said   William,    "  thMU,s,di 
for  the  matter  of  that  if  ever  T  wanted  to  marry  —  and 
I  swear  I  will  some  day,  if  it  i-^  only  to  be  rid  of  Mary 
—  she  wotild  be  as  i^ood  as  any  other." 

"  I'.ut  think  of  her  position,  Williaiu.  Surely  >he  h 
no  wife  for  you  when  yon  miL;ht  — 

"  Have  ha'd  .\iari-n  (  >liver  were  you  ,!:;-oing  to  say?" 
William  lau-bed  h.ar^hly.  "  Xo  thanks,  mother,  not 
another  i.^i  that  s,,rt  for  me." 

Afrs.  Topham  moved  her  jjlump  hands  nerxoirdy  in 

her  laj). 

••  1  am  afraid  I  have  done  no  .^ood,  Wdliam,"  >he 

••  I  don't  know,"  said  William  more  milill\.  I  li 
think  o\er  what  vou  have  ^aid,  I'nt  -he's  n,.l  the  K""' 
Marv's  mada'  \ou  think.      Don't  imai;uie  that." 
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"Tell  nic  what  she  is,  William."  his  mother  said 
gently  and  half  sniilin.ef. 

'  I'll  tell  you  this,"'  said  \\illiam  Topham  sidlenly. 
•'  ruhhcan's  daughter  though  she  is,  she's  too  good  for 
nic." 

There  was  a  perceptible  siicncc  in  the  sunimer-house, 
a  silence  that  for  William  T.^pham  must  h.ave  held  its 
memories  at  least  and  f  r-  his  mother,— who  knows 
wliat  up-springing  of  a  sudden  hope?  The  next  minute 
Henry  broke  in  upou  them. 

"  Tlallo,"  he  said,  "what  are  you  two  doing? 
]\tother,  it's  too  cold  for  ynu." 

"  Wc  were  just  going."  said  Mrs.  Tophaiu.  rising  to 
licr  feet.  Iler  sons  fell  into  place  boide  her;  but  it 
was  Henry  who  gave  her  his  arm. 

"Where  have  you  been?  "  ^\■illiam  said  to  the  latter, 

"  To  sec  .Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Topham  mischievously. 

Henry  blushed  Ingenuously,  then  laughed  luerril'v  at 
some  recollection. 

"  T\v  Jove,"  he  sain.  "  AinU  Sarah's  too  funnv.  She 
wants  Xunkey  to  go  in  for  a  brougham.  '  X(i.  thank 
you.'  says  Xunkey,  '  tlie  gig  will  last  lue  my  time. 
missus.'  '  Oh,  don't  call  me  missus,  James.'  savs  aunti 
'ir  xnuids  so  rustic.  There's  no  ton  about  it.'  Little 
Maggie  asked  her  what  'ton'  wa^?'  'You'll  kn.^w, 
<lear.'  says  Aunt  Sarah  — *  when  you  come  out.'  '  Rut 
I  g^  out  evrry  day,'  says  Maggie."' 

^fr-..  Topham's  answering  smile  had  no  malice  in  it. 
Sarah's  air.  .md  graces  tombed  a-;  well  as  amused  her; 
but  die  never  resented  ilum  imr  made  a  ie-^t  of  the  po^r 
pntiod-up  little  woman  as  did  her  husband. 

V^'ilham  had  laughed  hut  nurthlesslv. 

"  Tt   seems  to  nic."  he  said  irritablv,   "von  ran   '-o 

nowhere  witho,u  hearing  directlv  or  indirectlv  of  this 
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matcli  of  Marion  Oliver's.  How  IciiK  li^.-,  she  been 
married  nnw  f  " 

"  Two  year<;'  said  his  mother.  She  had  shppcd  her 
other  hand  through  his  arm  as  she  spoke. 

"  Annie  says/'  began  Henry,  who  w.-s  a  1)orn  gossij). 
'She  doesn't"  know  how  she  eould.  He  is  older  than 
Mrs.  Ryder  and  she  is  your  age.  mater." 

"  Good  Lord!  "  said  \\'illiani. 

Thev  had  reached  the  house. 

"  You  will  ^nay  to  supper,  William?  "  ^aid  his  mother. 

'•  The  governor  has  gone  to  the  Bank,"  \X'lnntecred 
Henrv.  "  I  met  him  in  tlie  Square  iu:,t  now." 

But  \\'illiam  refused. 

His  mother  kissed  him  and  whispered  something  in 

his  car. 

"  Oh.  as  to  that."  he  said  al-ud.  "  I'll  tell  hmi  when 
it's  time.     You  keep  out  of  it.  mother." 

Henry  and  his  mother  passed  into  tlie  dining-ro.Mn. 

"  And  what  was  Annie  doing?  "  asked  Tvlvs.  Topham, 
as  she  cut  a  goodly  helping  of  rabbit  nie. 

••  Tvlending  stockings,"  said  Henry,  and  addc  1  irrele- 
vantly. "  She  thinks  T  had  better  ca\c  in  to  the  gov- 
ernor about  the  office." 

"Does  she?" 

-  I  think  I  will  as  -he  wishes  it."  sai.l  Henry,  trymg 
to  speak  carelessly,  ''  though.  1  do  hate  it."    _ 

"  I  am  glad  Annie  advises  you  so  wi-^ely."  said  Mr.-. 

Topham. 

And  ju^t  a->  in  hi;  carclc-s  childhood  he  liad  so  ottcn 
lK>at-n  iicr  upon  the  l^-ea^t  in  his  impetuous  notion  to 
l,e  fr.e:  -o  now  he  talked  of  Ann.ie  and  all  she  bade 
l,ini  (i,)._his  mother's  precepts  but  unheeded  'ill  tiicy 
fell  from  Annie'^  ]ip^  — never  thinking  that  lie  hurt 
h^.r.  ^o  brave  the  kindlv  smile  that  met  his  young 
enthusiasm. 
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1  f  only,  went  on  Henry  through  mouthfuls  of  cold 
rahbin  '•  the  governor  would  give  a  fellow  his  liead  a 
bit  and  let  Inni  have  some  decent  amusement,  it  wouldn't 
be  so  bad." 

_  Mrs.  Topham  sighed.  The  davs  when  the  half 
tnghtencd  child  had  played  his  noiseless  gauK-^  behnul 
his  mother  s  chair,  were  still  not  so  far  off. 

"If  It  were  not  fur  Annie,"  said  Henr\-,  "I'd   fed 
inclined  sometimes  to  cut  the  whole  show." 

"  Henry,"  his  mother  said  reproachfully. 

With   a  sudden  change  to  demonstrative   affect  inn 
lie  alone  of  hcv  three  children  ever  showed  her   Henrv 
slooped  and  ki^.cd  her.     *■■  Pur.r  mum,"  lie  said.'    "  She 
can't  bear  to  hear  a  word  again.^t  the  pater." 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE    SIlKIiP    1-AIR 

"  Yot:  sec."  said  Mi^^s  Topliam,  "  yon  v.-nuUl  have 
done  l)cttcr  to  let  nie  tell  papa.  William  says  lie's  ^o- 
inj,'  to  marry  Xannie  Thompson  as  soon  as  the  I'airs 
arc  over." 

Miss  Topham  had  Avalkcd  over  from  the  IIowc  to 
have  tea  at  the  Hank  with  !':isie  AX'chh.  Between  her- 
self -nd  Fd^ic  —  still  alas,  unmarried,  tliongh  the 
shirts  she  occasionally  presented  to  the  P.urnthori)e 
Dorcas  were  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  shirts  could  he 
—  there  exi>tc(l  one  of  those  friendships  of  dissimilars 
which  are  a  puzzle  to  the  psychologi'^t. 

Miss  Toplrun  had  started  a  little  early.  To  fill  up 
the  time  he  fore  she  was  due  in  the  .xsthctic  apartment 
^[iss  Webb  called  her  "bower"  she  had  turned  in  at 
the  Belmont  gates  and  had  uncer'^moniously  roused 
poor  Mrs.  Topham.  who  was  enjoyinc^  an  after-dinner 
nap  over  the  breakfast-room  fire. 

In  Mr.  Topham's  hou>e  there  was  a  definite  season 
for  ending  and  beginning  fires:  and  one  lit  before  the 
middle  of  September  —  unless  there  were  visitors  in 
the  house  when  for  the  look  of  the  thing  a  tire  migh.l 
be  considered  permissible  —  savoured  of  offence,  as  his 
wife  was  well  aware.  But  Mr.  Tojiham  was  at 
Bishopton  :  and  the  fire  had  been  lit  under  protest  as 
jt  were  —  feeble  protest  from  Mrs.  Topham.  who  felt 
chilly  — and  strong  per-ua-ion  from  Mary  Ann. 

Mary,  who  quite  approved  her  father's  parsimony  in 
r>riv?.te  life,  emnha'^izpd  her  disapproval  bv  withdraw- 
ing her  chair  as   far  as  possible    from  the   offending 
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hearth  and  crcatin-  an  iinpk-a.sanl  draught  hv  violently 
fannin-  herself  with  the  neuspaper  Mrs.  Tophani  had 
heeu  readmt,'-  he  fere  she  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  ■T.,phani  sat  up.     Tt  t.-ol,  her  a  little  tinu   to 
rea^llect  her  thoughts  and  to  realise  vJiat  her  daughter 
was  talknig  about.     Then  she  smiled. 
^"  I  believe  you  knew  all  tl.e  time."  s.id  Mi^s  Topliam. 

Really,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Topliam. 
"  I  only  hoi>c  you  will  look  as  pleased  when  v-ni  have 
seen  her,  '  contmued  Miss  Topham  eniphaticaliv.     -  In 
my  ojimion,  it's  a  disgrace." 

"But,  Mary,"  protested  her  mother. 
"Papa'.s  bouml  to  get  to  kn<nv  at  the  Fairs  to-mor- 
row,      contmued     ^li.-,     Topham     remorselessly      '•  I 
n-.mder  what  he  will  ^:iy?'" 

^  "If  you  will  let  me  e.xplain."  said  Mrs.  Topham 
1  kiKw  m.tlung  at  all  about  this  — this  engage- 
ment. The  last  time  1  saw  William  was  the  niglu  — - 
:^Irs.  Topham  made  a  mental  calculation  somewhat 
alter  Mrs.  Oliver's  fashion,  "Mary  Ann  r  1  I  picked 
the  last  of  the  red  currants.  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 
W  hat  you  tell  me  is  (juite  new  to  me." 

"  \\cll.  it's  true  anyway."  said  Miss  Mary.  "He 
I'lld  me  so  himsel  f." 

.^lie  might  have  added  the  information  that  she  and 
Uilham  had  wrangled  rather  seriously  that  morning  — 
licn.-e   tile   inl.  >rniation  —  but   refrain'ed. 

;;  Vou  should  have  let  me  tell  papa  uhen  I  wanted 
tu,^^  she  .sa'd.  "He  would  soon  have  put  a  stop  to  it." 
"  -Vnd  A  he  had  not  been  able  to  put  what  you  call 
a  stop  •  to  it.  Mary.  What  then  T^  You  forget  that 
Wilham  ^s  no  longer  under  his  father's  authority." 
^_  "  There  will  be  fine  ructions  anvwav."  .said'  Miss 
i'viiaiii.  •■  i  wouldn't  be  in  \\-illiam's  shoes  " 
^he  gla.K-ed  at  the  clock.     Elsie  would  not  ha^•e  vet 
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completed  the  mysteries  of  a  toilet,  thai  was  carried 
out  on  lines  slriclly  r.;>theiic  and  which  needed  mure 
pins  t"  h'ld  draperies  together  ihan  .Miss  Twi)liani  her- 
self \\(uild  reciiiire  in  a  year. 

"  I  know  another  thin.tr,"  said  ^li-s  Topham.  as  her 
mother  did  not  speak. — "  that  stupid  Henry  is  in  love 
Aviih  Annie  Oliver." 

"We  know  he  is,"  said  ^Mrs.  Topham.  with  a  faint 
trinmijhant  inl^natinn  uji'm  the  pronoun. 

''  They're  very  sillv,"  said  Miss  Topham.  "•  In  fact 
in  children  liki-  that,     crdl  it  disgusting." 

"Do  vou?"  said  Mrs.  Topham,  ivA  without  amuse- 
ment. 

]\Hss  Topham  changed  the  sul)iect. 

"Is  it  true  that  the  new  Curate  is  going  to  lodge 
^vith  Mailahy?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  I  don'i  know  why  the  A'icar  wants  a  Curate.  It's 
very  lazy  of  him." 

"  He  is  an  old  man.  Alary,"  said  her  ni'-'ihcr. 

"To  think  of  Afallaby."  c<.nuinucd  Miss  Tophair.. 
whose  grievances  again>t  the  world  in  general  seemed 
to  culminate  in  a  sense  of  almost  personal  injury  again^^t 
her  grandmc^ther's  late  attendant,  "  being  able  to  rent 
grandma's  house  and  then  making  such  a  fuss  at  the 
funeral.     It  was  disgraceful." 

"  I  suppose  she  had  >a\ed  from  hor  wages,"  said 
Mrs.  Topham,  to  whom  the  remembrance  of  poor  tdd 
Mrs.  Topham's  obsequies  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  "  At 
any  rate  it  is  no  busin.css  of  ours." 

MisS  Toidiam  ro>e  from  lier  ch.air,  laid  llie  news- 
paper upon  the  table  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

Willi  her  fmgcrs  upon  the  handle  she  turned. 

*■  .\s  i  came  o\'er  tlie  brid.ge."  blie  began  ui  a  way 
faintly   reminiscent  of   the   Seven  Wives  of   St.   Ives, 
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"I  saw  Henry  .u^'ii'.^'  '-'It  li^hing  with  Toin  Oliver.     I 
wonder  if  papa  kuMws." 

"  Pajja's  at  l!i.-hi.pton,"  saul  Mrs.  Topham  indis- 
creetly. 

■'  1  thrni.yiit  as  nuicli  when  T  saw  Henry,"'  said  ]\Iiss 
.Mary  triuuijjhanlly,  and  lia\  in^i,^  lired  her  ilnal  shot.  >hc 
mad.c  her  exit.  lea\-ini,'-  her  mother  liioking  into  the  fire 
and  thinking  deeply.  .Mr-,.  Topham's  chances  of  repose 
had  been  rudely  destroyed,  poor  lady,  her  thoughts 
plunged  into  a  channel  that  promised  doubt,  uncertainty 
and  turbulence. 

.As  Miss  Topham  crossed  the  Market  Place  to  the 
Bank  it  was  evident  that  Purnthorpe  was  at  the  full 
title  of  preparation  for  its  annual  I'air.  ]\Ien  were  al- 
ready busy  putting  up  the  pens:  and  from  end  to  end 
of  thu  long  Market  Place  Miss  Topham's  sharp  eyes 
note','  the  network  of  stack-bars  with  tlieir  broad  allevs 
and  narrow  spaces  which  to-morrow  wotild  be  thronged 
v.ith  huddled  sheep. 

In  P.urnthorpe  the  very  youngest  child  is  taught  to 
h'i'k  forward  to  the  Fairs  and  carries  their  image  with 
him  into  the  long  years:  they  liave  a  something  that  is 
indisseverable  from  one's  remembrance  of  the  place, 
each  year  they  mark  a  period,  and  old  inhabitants  make 
them  their  reckoning  point  from  which  to  calctilate  the 
dates  of  births  and  deaths  and  marriages.  ju,-t  as  Mrs. 
01i\-er  tallied  the  chronology  of  her  small  domc.-ric 
happening^,  with  the  births  of  her  many  children. 

There  are  months  in  the  year  in  which  I  never  think 
of  Burnthorpe,  days  and  weeks  in  which  my  recollection 
of  it  lies  hidden  in  my  heart  like  some  forgotten  pic- 
ture in  a  lumber-room :  but  so  surely  as  the  season  for 
the  Fairs  comes  round  —  the  "  back-end  "  folk  describe 
it  tnore  —  and  I  >-ee  the  stubble  of  liie  garnered  fields, 
or  smell  the  reek  of  garden  bonfires,  or  hear  through 
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llic  .Aiitiinn;  quirt  an  a]ii>]c  in  tlu'  urcliard  fall  with  a 
lluul  amid  the  r^ra-s,  tlicn,  l.i.  a  niat,Mc  bridge  spans 
fcir  me  limi'  .-nul  space  and  I  am  hack  at  lUirntlirirpe. 
til!.'  little  t(i\vn  iipMii  the  hill.  anIhisc  memory  will  onlv 
die  wiih  mine,  th.iiudi  I  m_\self  im  longer  am  reniem- 
I'cred  there.  I  am  a  child  .a-'ain  and  with  my  little 
.stick  in  liand  (no  child,  that  T  wot  of  was  ever  without 
a  .stick  at  I'air-limc  )  I  am  n-hnA  about  the  l)le:'i<  streets 
and  grey  Market  Place,  watching  the  men  swing  the 
liea\-y  wedges  as  they  knock  in  the  hurdles  fur  the  pens 
and  drinking  in  the  din  they  make  as  if  it  were  mu<ic 
in  my  ears.  Sharing  my  pocket  with  a  windd)l(iwn 
apple  is  a  little  ]iurse  with  sixpence  in  it  to  e.\j)end  on 
fairings,  wheii  Third  Fair  Day  comes  rund;  and  the 
thought  of  other  sixpence-  that  tru.ancy  may  jcM^ardise 
.sends  me  scurrying  home  at  ia-t  thrnu^li  the  fr<ist\- 
dusk  and  past  the  grey  lionses,  whose  quiet  fronts  hide 
such  a  Ini-t'e  of  pleasant  preparation  to  go  all  unwill- 
icd  and  lie  awake  there  listening,  as  on  the 
wrili'.  did  Mrs.  'I'l'iiham  U>r  the  com- 
ing of  the  flocks. 

Mrs.  Topham  slej^t  ill  that  night.  T.nng  aftet  Mr. 
Topham  had  come  up  to  bed  and  —  in  that  simplicit), 
which  in  those  days  characterized  the  married  life  of 
folk  even  much  higher  in  rank  than  Mr.  ai;  1  Mrs. 
Topham  —  had  made  his  toilet  for  the  night,  said  his 
prayers  and  wound  his  gold  watch  which  always  hung 
upon  the  chintz-covered  testf"*  of  his  bed — (  Mrs.  Top- 
ham used  to  tell  her  grand-children,  that  only  once  in 
the  whole  C(jurse  of  their  married  life  had  she  seen  the 
lawyer's  hand  at  fault  over  the  winding  of  his  watch) 
—  his  wife  lay  awake,  thinking  of  William  and  his 
father's  anger,  of  Henry  and  Henry's  colt-like  moods 
of   frolic  and,  as  one  (lonl)i   .after  another  tossed  and 
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tiirncl  ill  her  licad.  Mrs.  'I'opliam  fc.ldt-d  her  hands  and 
]>ra_\\(!  ill  silence. 

I'uwerless  prayers  perliap.s.  Ut  wlu*  shall  despise 
tliein,  these  mother's  prayers,  wrung  as  they  are  from 
fond  hearts,  that  since  tlie  fn-st  sharp  birlli-pangs  Xu 
the  day  that  their  jileading  lips  are  forever  sealed,  cease 
not  to  sulTer  and  to  intercede  for  their  wayward  chil- 
dren ? 

.\iid  just  as  slie  might  have  dozed  a  little  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  the  passing  of  the  sheep  roused  her  as 
they  did  the  expectant  children,  fallen  asleep  reluctantly 

and  tardily  awaking. 

'i  hey  came  at  lirst  like  the  sound  of  rain  pattering; 
then  one  lieard  th.e  tread  of  several  animals  more  dis- 
tinctly-- the  one  that  lini;)ed.  tJie  frightened  thing  that 
la-nke  fn.iii  the  herd  and  r;ni  off  helple-dy,  the  tired 
creatu-e  that  laggci  in  the  rear;  and  wilh  it  all  a  con- 
fusion ui  noise  almost  indescrihahle  —  the  hewildered 
piteous  Meat  of  the  lamhs,  the  deep-niuuthed  assurance 
of  their  moihcr>.  the  note  of  fri-ht  and  anger  in  the 
raucous  \-oice  of  s.nne  ol.l  ram,  the  yelp  of  the  >heep- 
dogs,  tired  yet  .alert,  the  halting,  shamhling  g.ait  ol 
l"o-e-kneed  men  from  the  moorland  farms,  the 
huarse  oaths  and  wiltici-ms  of  the  Iri.-,h  'hovers  and 
the    shrill    acc(«mpaniment    of    children's    shouts    and 

!.;•:,- liter. 

Airs.  Topham  lay  and  listened.  She  heard  Mary 
Ann  and  her  satellites  begin  their  daily  round,  and 
Henry  steal  past  their  bedroom  door  full  of  eagerness 
to  join  the  rout.  1hcn  Mary  Ann  brouglit  them  liot 
water  —  lH)ih  the  lawyer  and  lii^  wife  would  have 
(Uwpised  the  matutinal  tea  in  which  the  present  genera- 
tion induli^e  — and  Mr.  Topham  awoke. 

Both  rose  promptly.     The  lawyer  had  business  in  hi^ 
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office  to  despatch  before  .C'oiti;^^  into  the  I-'air  and  l)lay- 
int^-  tlie  friendly  hn^^t  to  his  cheiits  :  wliil-t  before  :\Irs. 
Topham  la_\-  a  day  h«a\y  willi  domestic  cares. 

At  l:lurntb.ori)e  in  l-'air-time  lnwpitahty  ruled  sit- 
prenic.  Every  house  in  tliose  days  had  its  table  set, 
its  round  of  cold  roa^t  beef,  its  jars  of  red  cabba,c;e 
piclde,  its  damson  tart-. —  they  were  there  for  all  w\v) 
ch()^e  to  come  —  the  •-trangcr  within  the  gates  as  v- ell 
as  the  invited  t;uest. 

At  ]\lr.  Tdpiiam's  the  luncheon  prepared  for  these 
'"nciitivo  visitors  was  one  of  the  best:  the  web-' me  — 
even  i*'  it  had  an  e_\e  t-*  future  benefit,  a  mortgage  or  a 
lawsuit  —  one  of  tlie  warmest:  the  \-ery  atni'isphere 
indeed,  once  some  embarras-ed  farmer  had  sidled  past 
the  fearsome  .c^riflins,  seemed  surcharged  with  hearti- 
ness, r.ut  to-day  a  cloud  lumg  over  the  lionse  of  Top- 
ham.  ]\Ir.  'r(ij)ham,  fir  snnie  uiiIkikiwu  reason  his  wife 
had  not  the  courage  to  c[uesti<>n,  was  mute  and  broil- 
ing, she  herself  nervous  and  distracted.  At  break ta>t 
there  was  almost  a  scene  \\  ith  Henry,  who  was  roughly 
warned  by  his  father,  that  if  he  canglit  him  loafing 
abiiui  the  I'^iirs  ili.at  morm'ng  with  ymmg  Tom  Oliver, 
it  would  be  the  wor-^e  i^r  him.  Henry  Hushed  with 
anger  and  it  was  only  his  mother's  piteous  signals  that 
checked  an  explosion. 

"  It"  William  sliMuld  come  bcre,"  said  Mr.  Topham, 
as  he  rose  frMm  the  table,  "send  him  down  to  me  at 
the  office." 

The  first  visitor  to  arrive  was  Miss  Afary,  who  went 
straightway  into  the  dining-room  and  began  to  criticise 
the  damson  pies,  that  Mary  Ann  was  arranging  on  the 
sidclx^ard. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  mal:c  the  pastry, 
mama?"  said  Miss  Topham.  whose  culinary  art  was  a 
by-word  among  the  harJ-jawcd  farm  lads  at  the  IIowc. 
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'"1  should  have  made  it  much  mure  ccciKMaieallv  than 
IMary  Ann.  I  call  it  wicked  \va■^te  to  put  puff  pa>te 
before  vuls^ar  farmers  and  [!cr.,,le.'" 

'"Has  \\'ini:nn  come?"  asked  Mr.>.  To].liam  uerv- 
on^lv. 

■•Jle  drove  me  in."  said  .Alary,  "he  went  strai-ht 
into  tlie  I^air.  It  seems  that  old  Thomp^(Jn  met  pa])a 
in  Bishopton  yesterday  and  let  ovX  the  whole  tinny. 
Hasn't  papa  told  yon?  " 

"  Xo."  said  :Mrs.  Topham.  "  not  a  v;ord." 

"They  had  quite  a  scene,"  said  Mary,  herself  rather 
awestruck.     "I  think  it  fri.qhtcned  William." 

"  The  castor  sut^'ar  now,  Mary  Ann."  said  Mrs.  Tup- 
ham,  controlling  herself  with  an  effort,  "and  the  silver 
cream  ewers." 

Xo  Avondcr  some  of  .Air.  TuphamVs  visitors  opened 
their  eyes  in  A\,n-dless  admiration. —  an  admiration  that 
carried  hume  strange  details  tu  curiuus  wive>  —  at  the 
magnificence  of  Air.  Tupham's  tahle.  The  he^t  linen 
and  the  best  china  and  the  best  silver  were  all  in  evi- 
dence on  these  occasions;  and  many  an  artful  Vork- 
shircman  let  hi.  line  dani.isk  napkin  slide  to  the  ground 
as  the  best  means  of  ridding  him-elf  of  a  troublesome 
encumbrance 

As  the  mistress  of  Belmont  surveyed  Mary  Ann's 
finislicd  handiwork  that  day,  giving  a  touch  here  and 
diere  as  her  custom  was.  the  words  of  a  certain  pro\erb 
loomed  largely  in  her  mind. 

The  guests  might  enjoy  their  stalled  ox  if  they  would. 
I'lU  no  dinner  of  herbs  and  hyssop  could  be  more  bitter 
to  the  owners  of  Behnont. 

Out  in  the  Fair,  whose  turmoil  of  sliee]i  and  druvers, 
of  farmers,  dogs  and  lookers-on.  Henry  from  his  desk 
in  hi-;  father's  office  w  as  watching  enviously  through  a 
snirill  hni,>  ]„>  !,nd  scratched  in  the  paint,  that. —  as  vou 
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will  renicnilicr, —  whitened  il>  wiiulow  nearly  U>  the 
toj), —  Mr.   i'.iiilian]  was  already  a-fmit. 

-\>  he  pa-^ed  the  ('li\ers'  h^nie  he  saw  the  Doctor, 
leaninfj  ai4ain>t  a  hurdle,  talking;  lo  vnnie  men:  for  with 
James  (  )Ii\-cr  as  with  his  hrotlar-indaw  the  Fairs  were 
Something-  of  a  field  day.  the  hills  eanie  in  hetter  then 
than  they  did  at  any  otlier  time  of  the  year.  The 
_\inin,L;est  little  C)li\-er  stood  he>ide  her  father,  l)"'.in.n^ 
her  little  stick  through  the  i)en  hars  at  th.e  hea\in!;-  sides 
<.f  the  sheep  that  ])resse(l  again:-t  them. 

The  Doctor's  hack  was  hent  and  the  coat  tipon  it 
green.  Mr.  Topham's  eyes  surveyed  it  not  without  a 
Certain  sneaking  ap]iro\-al  of  a  .  who  had  refused 

— -in  spite  of  his  daughter's  n  ■  la  ^e  and  Ins  wife's 
flights  of  vanity  —  to  alter  hy  one  jot  or  tittle  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  his  simjile  hard-working  life. 

The  Lawyer  lo\ed  greetings  in  tlie  .Mai'l^el  I'lace; 
and  there  Were  many  tliere  wI;o  fe^l  his  apj-etite  thai 
da_\-.  lie  nio\-ed  amongst  them  a  well-known  and  re- 
spected figure,  a  successful  luan  as  Durnthorpe  con- 
ceived success;  and  if  in  liis  \  ictorious  course  it  had 
heen  SMMietinies  nece>--ary  to  thiT.st  others  froui  the 
path,  after  all  wliy  hlaine  Mr.  Topham? 

I'.ehind  the  curtains  of  her  tlining-ro,  lUi, —  they  were 
new  curtains  by  the  way  and  the  liou>e  looked  freshly 
])ainted  and  done  uj)  —  .stood  Mr<.  (Jliver.  watching 
her  bmther's  ])rogres.s  through  the  hair,  watrliing  it 
—  in  spite  of  the  ^asier  times  and  the  retlected  glory 
of  JMarioii's  marriage, —  with  hatred  in  her  heart  and 
the  sense  of  a  hitter  and  lasting  wrong. 

Old  Lady  Metcalfe  had  driven  down  \'<  lia\e  a  look 
at  the  I'air  and  ail  the  tpiccr  folk  there  congregated; 
and  as  the  Lawyer  made  his  slow  way  through  the 
thronged  alleys  between  the  sheep-pens,  her  poni'  s 
going  at  snail's  pace  oxertook  bini. 
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The  carriage  was  stopped  and.  Mr.  Tophani  snin- 
moncd. 

". Aren't  tlicse  sheep  seductive?-  said  the  old  ladv 
laughni-  llKMi  she  rapped  his  arm  ^^nh  the  Iiandle 
of  her  lorqncttc  and  loNvercd  her  voice.  The  old  dandv 
at  iier  side  Io,,k,.(I  on  with  interest. 

;'What_is  this  I  hear  ahnut   WilHani  niarrvin-  r,nc 
ot  lho>e  torward  hussies  at  the  '  Illack   [h,r-e'  =  "  I'io 
he,  It  is  positively  shocking.     \\d,cn  he  n.iqhl  have  ha.l 
that    pretty    Afarion    t-io.     Oh,    you     Mulish.     fo,,lish 
man  I 

Tlie  carriage  parsed  o,,  and  Lit  the  T.awver  <tan<!in- 
his  cr.nvcntional  smile  merging  to  a  scnvl.  the  sallow 
colour  ot   his    lace   turned  to   a   vellowish    v.hite   with 
I'urple  niotchcs. 

Xot  ten  vards  away  ..t,  d  William  Topham  and 
.eorge  [-all  t,.gether.  bargaining  over  a  i-en  oi  Scoteh 
;"';:'•      -;''■•     ''Tli.'m    strode   louard.   them    and   took 

W  ilnam  by  the  buttonhole.     "  O  une  with  me.-  he  -i,d 

iioar.-ely. 

They  made  their  way.  Air.  Topham  roughlv  fnrcin- 
a  passage  through  the  crowd  conscious  of  notliin-  in  hi" 
M-rath  but  i;,e  gall  that  had  been  m,  hcedK-.lv  dronne<l 
into  his  brimming  cup.  Wiliiani  sullenlv  followin-  — 
to  the  Churchyard,  the  onlv  quiet  spot  ^n  this  d  iv  of 
bustle  and  traffic. 

V  httle  knot  of  tottrists  were  valking  along  the  path 
-Mr.    Topham  waited  till  tliev  had  entered  the  Chnrrh 
then  turned  a.side  towards  the  Cluirchvard  wall    \v  hrrc 
the;,  stood  screened  by  some  yews  among  nameless  an.l 
torgotten  graves. 
The-i  Mr.  Topham  turned  fiercely  upon  W^'Iliam 
"\Vhat  is  this  I  hear  —  yesterday  from  Thompson 
h'Hi^clf,  thi.  mornincr  from  La^lv  Mrtralfe  —  ihnnt  yo,-. 
and  one  of  his  daughters?" 
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William  h:id  always  been  afraid  of  his  lailKT,  irom 
force  of  lialjii  l-.c  nKjinciUarily  criiu,'L!l  now. 

"  It's  your  owii  fault."  he  said,  alni'  t  in  a  whimper, 
"  I  warned  yrni  what  ^vouid  happen  if  you  came  between 
Marion  and  me." 

"  Give  her  u;)." 

A  look  of  mulish  obstinacy  cha-ed  the  craven  fr' 'ni 
the  young  man's  face. 

"  Xo,"  he  said  doggedly,  "'  it's  t-^o  late.  \\'e  are  to 
be  married  in  three  weeks." 

"It's  an  insult,"  said  Mr.  Tophani  furirnisly.  "it's 
an  insult  —  an  insult  to  me  —  to  \r.ur  family,  ^ir." 

\\'illiam  was  silent. 

"  Come"  his  father  said  m(.-)re  mild!}-,  "  be  sensible, 
give  her  up." 

"We  shall  be  married  three  weeks  on  Saturday,"  re- 
peated William  obstinately. 

"  In  that  case,"  .'^aifl  Mr.  Topham.  "  you  liave  .--p<^ken 
}our  last  word  with  me.     Remember  that,  sir." 

Something  in  his  father'.s  bearing  struck  the  sense  of 
ridiculous  in  William  Ti^'pliam :  he  tittered  like  a  girl. 

"  Do  you  hear?  "  the  lawyer  said  passionatel}-.  "If 
you  come  near  Helmont  again.  I'll  kick  you  out." 

It  was  not  until  exening  that  ^h.  Topham  saw  his 
family  alone.  IMary.  ready  dressed,  came  into  the 
breakfast-room  where  he  was  sitting  with  lier  mother. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  fretfully.  *'wlien  William's 
coming?     It's  getting  late." 

**  Take  off  your  things  and  '^tay  where  you  are,"  Mr. 
Topham  said  furiously.  "  William  will  not  come  here 
nor  will  you  or  your  mother  w ith  my  consent  go  £gain 
to  the  Howe." 

And  }*Ir-.  Topham.  knowing  now  the  worst,  put  up 
her  hands  to  hide  her  trembling  lips. 
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CHAPTER  XXTTI 

THE    TIITRD    FAIR   DAY 

Xever  diu  Mv>.  Tophani  forqel  those  tlircc  days  of 
the  Fair.     The  annual  b^.a^t  that  these  Fairs  exceeded 
any  other  I-an-s  did  on  this  occasion  seem  to  justify 
itseh;   and    people   came    and    went   up   tiie    Relmon't 
drive  k'tween  the  laurels  in  a  ceaseless  stream    eatin-- 
their  cut  of  the  joint  and  tlieir  fill  ,,f  the  dam^un  ])ie^ 
and,  sometmies  at  -uin-  sometimes  at  coming,  tcndin"' 
a  pity  lor  the  news  about  William,  that  to  a  sensitive 
nature  had  a  something  almost  offen^^ive  in  its  familiar- 
ity.    TlKi-e  i^  no  leveller  like  trouI)]e,  and  when  the 
uisaster  has  about  it  something  of  social  stigma    the 
mask  of  sympathy  often  ill  conceals  a  smirking  satis- 
faction.    So  at  lea.t  it  seemed  to  ^Irs.  Tophaim  when 
^ome  burly  farmer,  reeking  of  the  whiskey  with  whicli 
he  had  cemented  a  bargain,  gripped  licr'bv  tlie  luuid 
and  dropped  the  "  mam,"  that  had  been  wr,nt  t<^  grace 
'lis  tongue  in  former  years. 

_  Even  Mr.  Topham,  tougher-hi-led  though  he  was, 
lelt  there  was  a  subtle  difference  in  the  salutation^  that 
he  loved;  and  when  by  six  o'clock  on  the  second  day  the 
sheep  had  been  driven  to  the  holm,  and  meadows' out- 
PK.c  the  town,  and  gigs  and  carts  had  rattled  out  of  it 
towards  their  diltcmnt  destinations,  the  lawvcr  had 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Belmont  break fa.st-room  and  Ind 
hidden  Mary  Ann  say  "  Not  at  home." 

Mrs,  Topham,  when  her  directions  in  the  kitchen  had 
been  given  for  the  morrow,  came  and  joined  him  there- 
and  together  they  sat,  one  on  each  sirle  of  the  fireles^ 
graie  m  a  silence  and  conslraiin  iliat  ^lr.>.  Topham. 
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glancing  C(^vcrt1y  at  lier  luisbantrs  sullen  brooding  face, 
did  not  attempt  to  break. 

Even  Henry  felt  tlie  cloud  upon  tlic  house  and  stole 
away  dejectedly  to  his  tr}st  with  Annie  Oliver  at  her 
fatlier's  field-gate.  She  was  waiting  for  him  there, 
almost  hidden  in  the  mi>t  that  had  =;to1en  '<vvv  the 
fields  and  thmugh  which  the  audible  browsing  nf  the 
sheep  came  mul'lled. 

Antu'e  Oliver  was  no  beauiy  but,  as  she  st^'od  there 
by  the  gate,  her  jiale  face  and  grave  eyes  framed  by  the 
woollen  ^\•rap  she  had  thrown  over  her  head,  Henry, 
like  anv  other  youth  that's  worth  his  salt,  thougln  no 
swan  liner  tlian  his  goose. 

She  could  not  stay  long,  she  told  him  as  he  b.cld  her 
hand.      Mrs.  Oliver,  di-^tr.-.cled  bv  the  n(  ise  of  the  Fair 


had  retirc(l  to 


with  a  lailvlike  head;iche:  and  there 


were  tlie  children  to  put  to  bed  and  the  Doctor's  suppir 
to  cook.  But  she  lingered  long  en(-'ug'i  to  liear  about 
the  up^et  at  Belmont:  and  her  "  Poor  Aunt  Eleanor" 
seemed  to  knot  another  link  in  tlie  bond  or  mutual  as- 
sociations and  s}Mnpathy  that  existed  between  them. 

Henry  held  her  in  his  arms  a  moment, —  as  winning 
a  mistress  despite  her  dcmureness  as  ever  nestled  in  a 
lover's  embrace;  the  next  he  was  listening  to  her  re- 
treating footsteps  down  th.e  gravelled  road  Iietween  tlie 
garden  fences,  the  bark  of  a  dog  as  she  t^assed  the  ken- 
nel, her  quiet  vokt  and  then  the  mist  and  silence  with 
the  shadowy  unreal  sheep  cropping  unseen  about  him. 

By  noon  of  the  third  day  the  sheep  had  gone;  the 
pens  were  taken  down ;  the  travelling  tTienagerie  and  rho 
roundabouts  took  up  their  station  in  the  Market  Place; 
and  in  amongst  the  stalls  with  their  strings  of  bright- 
haired  dolls,  their  cheap  toys  and  tins  of  sticky  sweets 
abotit  which  the  last  wa^^DS  of  the  season  held  a  belated 
revel,  mo\ed  litde  bands  of  eager  children,  the  younger 
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and  more  (iiin'tl  diwiwr  in  n  t'-iti-,  ,,-• .  1       , 
skirts-  fh.    -11        ^   '•'^"'^  '*^^''^'^-^'''i'^'I'^>-a  UiMtlicr's 
sk.    ..  t!,e  cMa-  ones.  anv.,ant  and  boastful    blowin-^ 
jn>^hje  and  purple  bladde,.  ^ 

The  three  yonn,,-o<t  Dh-v.rs,  x.I,o  were  there  under 
Annu^spr.tectn,,wi„,andu-ithaflve-shiII„;  e^ 
;"  J'''^-''  P"^-'<^'t.  ,hal  Marion.  „,,t   Un-'^.nhvr  the  1  -  r 

a.sentthc,nthatn.,rnu,,.    thou;^t    i    ^  ^.n  "  ^i 
fcst.val  and  t!,e  nn^sic  of  the  merrv-.o-rounds  ^.  iU 
on,  resot,„d,nff  whistle  shriekin.'a  triun.pl, U 
'-  "cry  ,^nddy  wallop  of  tl,e  wooden  steeds,  the      o  J 
onchantu,-  strains  tliat   w.dd   .,,et  ,]„  ,'c  ' 

Xor  had  they  ever  in  their  Hves^^raLrVf  ;.::„;: 
-      c  stout  pre.ding  lady  of  the  centre  .tall 

hn.>ed^uj.,n  an  orange  box,  wooed  them  in  be^; 
a-ems.        X„w.     h,.neys.     what     can     I     tempt    you 

Tl'c  CJJi^cr  children   indeed  cr.„ld  hardly  sleep   that 
'iiQht  as  out  Ml  1  IP  I'm',-  .1,  ■  -^    ■^^<~i>  u.ai 

'■0..  and  the  horses  galloped   faster  and  faster    and 
I'o  .Mvm.s  went  hi.c^her  and  higher-   for  tho  n     . 
;;"nse  faced  the  Market  Place  a.^l  o  e  h  d  ^ij^^r^ 

t'^ewmdowblin.!  to  see   the  whole  senrd.^'^^^ 
"l^tenous  and  inchoate   f,,r  the  most  mr;-  b       1 

"c  (iaz7ic(J  cot  itry  lass  coax  n<r  her  sweeflu-.rf 
«'>  purchase  her  some  gaudv  triile  from  ihl  stal         ' 
cnotigh  and  boyon.  words  enthrallin'c.  '"  '^'''' 

flionol,   Af      •_•••■-   ""'^    «-.■>  Weil  inatch(d  in   both- 
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lier  licadstrnn.Q;  suitor  {a  tlic  righi-alx^ut  as  well  as  any 
masterly  wife  of  ycar^'  staiulini:^. 

William  and  Nannie  were  not  there:  and  that,  when 
Henry  v;hisi)ercd  the  tidin,c:->  in  her  crn-  next  morning, 
was  ]\Irs.  Topham's  one  dri'p  of  comfort. 

Henry.  ^Teatly  dnrin.c:,  had  jjla^'ed  trr.ant  that  ni.q-hl, 
and  it  mis'ht  have  Jjone  ill  ^\ith  him  had  not  Mr.  To]i- 
ham  been  too  absorbed  in  his  meditations  u,])on  Wil- 
liam's rebellion  to  notice  his  absence  from  the  supper 
table. 

First  he  mu-t  needs  take  Annie  Oliver  into  the  Fair 
and  buy  at  one  of  the  l)ooths  a  fairing  for  her  of  her 
choosing —  two  tiny  local  views,  they  were,  in  gilt 
frames  with  blue  ribl)on  l)o\vs  to  attach  them  to  the 
wall.  Not  many  years  afterwards  they  were  hung  — 
their  frames  t.arnished,  the  ribljctn  faded  —  upon  the 
rough  plan]<ing  of  a  Canadian  shanty,  and  hanging 
there  sometimes  brought  hasty  tears  to  the  homesick 
eyes  that  turned  to  Idok  upon  them. 

And  after  Ann.ie  had  gone  in.  Tom  and  he  amused 
themselves  —  as  young  l)l()od  will  amuse  itself  —  till 
the  ("hurch  clock  striking  twelve  put  a  stu])  to  all  the 
racket. 

"  ?\Iary  Ann."  said  her  mistress  that  night,  as  Mary 
Ann  assisted  her  to  undre--,  "if  to-morrow  is  fine  we 
will  go  for  a  drive."  " 'l"o-morro\v  "  was  'Mr.  Top- 
ham's  day  at  IMarkington :  .and  if  sijme  th<aight  of  this 
had  tinctured  the  suggestion,  what  matron  is  there  so 
innocent  of  matrimonial  guile  as  to  Innl  the  first  stone? 

"  The  poiiv  \\ant>  lo  go  out,"  concurred  Mary  Ann, 
as  she  haiuknl  Mrs.  Tojiham  her  nightcap  with  its  pink 
ribbons  and  wliite  frills,  that  Miss  ]\Iary  always  de- 
clared was  far  too  coquettish  a  head-gear  for  a  matron 
advanced  in  \ears. — "  Master  was  only  saving  yestei"- 
dav  that  he's  caliiu;  his  head  oft'." 


Xt 


-.0,  ,,,  .„e  o.r,v  „„„„■„,  ,.,,,„,  ,,„  L':,;  '■,■;;: 

^heevr-rl  V    I  '•   ^"I^''^'^'"  ^  case  of  mind  and 

she  e^  cr  h  ■;  cd  an  open  course  -  supcrlluoiH 

Fl     /  V  1,     ,  ';^'^<V'"''"'"-^'''   ^"  S^    '"^  ''^   ^valk-   with 

'•To  tiie  'Black  Hor^c '"  ^nu]  ir,-^    t     i 
ram,  ,ar  ,„,■„„,,  towards  ,ho  Howe  whi,  'al.cn-  :        " 

u,u   llial    .\Ir    T„pl,am   liad   Riven   licr  onlv  n    f,,,,- 
ccU  ago-lrrs.  T.,,ha,„  „„„ed  „„„„  l,cr  k,L  a , 

T.;P..a,„  „ad  d.oidcd.  if  „,,  ;,,„„„  „,,  „.;:,;;,f  ;,^'- 
ft  was  Bcckv  who  appeared  when  \W     n-     i 
■•'■lo   llustorcd   u  i,l,    til   Iv.  drc      of      ';■     7         '  ''' 
hioAcd  tintidly  at  the  ope,    C  °, ,,    ",  "■'";"■'• 

take  a  woman  s  f-inrv  Ar--   t     i       •    ,  "Kciy  to 

-'"•'"  s  lanc},  Mrx  Tupliani  b  licart  sank. 
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"  I  am  ^Frs.  Tnpliam."  "-he  said  feebly. 
"Oh.  it's  not  me  }i)U  want  to  see."  said  Becky  with 
cliaractcri-tic  familiarity,  "'it's  (Uir  Xan.     She's  in  the 
parlonr.  if  \on"ll  step  inside." 

Mrs.  Tcpham  "stepped  inside."  She  had  a  vi-ion 
of  the  Lar  and  kitchen  on  cither  side  of  the  passage 
as  ^hc  passed  them. —  the  o!ie  with  its  high-backed  deal 
benches,  its  sanded  lloor,  the  nnv  of  bright  spittoons 
beneath  the  table:  the  other  neat  and  comfortable,  a 
dresser  decked  with  pewter,  an  ',ak  settle,  a  cn-hi<.itied 
Windsor  chair  clo^e  to  the  brigk*  heartli  in  which  old 
Thompson  —  a  (|neer  liiile  man  with  a  fez-cap  of 
mangy  rabbit  ^kins  npon  his  griKzled  red  hair, —  was 
fitting  smoking  a  churchwarden  of  hookah-like  length. 
Ikckv  threw  open  the  parlour  dnn-  with  an  air. 
"  A  lady  to  see  vou,  Xan,"  she  said,  and  acconii>anied 
the  word  by  a  wink  th;it  was  not  seen  by  Mrs.  Toiiliam 
and  slightly  frowned  upon  by  Xannie. 

Xantiic  was  standinp-  bv  the  table  cutting  out;  and 
as   Mrs.   Topliatn,   pre^.-mg   forwartl.   caught   her   i. 
glimpse  of  her  beneath  Becky's  squared  arm.  slie  felt  a 
sudden  sensation  of  relief,  of  admiration  and  of  pity. 

Such  faces  as  Xannie's  with  its  shelLlikc  delicacy  of 
colouring  —  the  l)lue  eyes  looking  almo^^t  black  in  their 
brilliant  intensity  —  its  ethereal  lovdin.c-^s.  Mrs.  Top- 
ham  ha<l  seen  many  times  before.  Ami<l  a  v:vox\\)  of 
girls  upon  a  village  green  or  in  their  places  at  some 
hamlet  Church  upon  the  Meors,  Mrs.  Topham  had 
often  picked  them  out.  t'aces  less  lovely  possibly  than 
Nannie's  but  with  thai  Mune  pathetic  glamour  of  in- 
cipient disease. 

Some  Airs.  Topham  had  seen  outgrow  their  delicacy, 
become  buxom  matron-,  tnoi hers :  other  fade  insensibly 
—  their  passing  and  their  vacant  places  the  sadness  of 
an  hour. 


A  STRIXG  OF  PKARI.S 

Anu  as  she  looked  from  Xannie  to  the  table  littered 
^^  tl   ihe  evident  preparation  of  s.m.e  of  the  girl's  n.ocl^ 
est  brulal  gear,  a  strange- considering  she  wa      V  - 
a,ns   „.t  er-o,n.pass^^^^^ 

t   c  nuler  facts  of  hte  should  ever  con^'  in  contact 
h  tl..s  ta.r  and  gentle  creature.     Xanni..  too  shy  t, 
speak,  was  al    blushes  an,l  on  the  verge  of  tears.    ^ 

1   am  Wilhams  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Topham    '•  I 
have  come  to  sec  you."  ^         ' 

Xannie  pushed  a  chair  forward 
"  Mother  will  be  sorry;    she  said   politelv.     "She's 

^^ me  to    hshopton  I^^ast  with  my  sisters  and\hev  w^^ 
l>e  back  till  evening.  - 

^Jlrs.    Topham   was   looking  at   the   work   tipon   the 

ea^e'^"'''Ti'~f  "  ''•''  n*"^"^'  ^'"''^  ^'^'^  ^^'""'^  '-^  ^'er 
cast-    Hov-  beauinully  you  sew,  mv  dear  " 

;;  A ren-t  you  strong?  ••  ask.d  Mrs.  Topham. 
,g,  ?''  ^'^'-  ""^^■'     ^-^J  >^^'"'^i-     '•  That  was  a  year 

M;-s.  Topham  was  still  fingering  the  work  upon  the 
'•'''c.  Ih.e  calico  the  girl  was  using  was  of  snn.r  or 
T-'.'ht)-,  the  trimming  simple  but  good  ^        ' 

yo;;';:;;.e"r^:^:hr;o  bi^^t/Tf-^'^-'  ^^^-- 

I  am  not  what  he  si  ould  1  avf  ook    I  T'"   ?"'^'^  "^'^ 
'-eagood   wife  to   hill       l\  n't!- ^,f^^^y•"' 

;een.d  to  heave  the  frail  breast.  ov::^..;^Cr^ 
love  him'so/' ^^'^"'  '"'  '''"  ""'^""^  '^'''  ^'^^  ''^"^^'  '•  I 
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IVIrs.  Topliam  took  tliO'^e  haiuis  and  held  tlicni  in  her 
own.  She  made  her  sit  down  beside  her.  and  slic 
talked  to  her  —  of  herself,  'if  the  cominp^  marriage  and 
lastly  of  William :  of  Wdliam  as  a  child  with  all  a 
mother's  fond  and  garrnlous  remembrance  of  tender 
Iritlcs  —  and  to  them  Xannie  listened  greedily;  of  Wil- 
liam's boyhood,  of  William  and  Marion  — 

"  He  thought  the  world  of  her,"  said  Nannie  simjily, 
"I  knowhe^did." 

And  lastly  ]\lrs.  Topham  spoke  of  the  William  of  to- 
day, the  William,  who  to  those  who  loved  him  promised 
such  a  problem. 

"  He's  been  much  steadier  lately."  said  Xannie  with 
innocent  directness.     *'  Even  yesterday — " 

"  I  know,"  said  :\Irs.  Topham.  "  Child,  i f  l<ne  could 
help  him  — " 

"  I  do,"  said  Nannie  eagerly,  "  ne  says  I  do." 

"Sometimes,"  began  Mrs.  Topham:  but  X^innie's 
eyes  were  fi.xed  upon  her  face  and  she  had  )V'\.  the 
heart  to  go  further  nor  lessen  by  nue  dou1)tful  wiird 
the  blessed  hope  that  shone  in  them. 

Mrs.  Topham  alluded  to  her  husband. 

Nannie's  face  fell. 

"That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  she  said;  "do  you  think 
he  will  cver — " 

Mrs.  Topham  shook  her  head. 

"  Does  William  often  speak  to  you  about  his  father?  " 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Against  hitu  ?  " 

"  ^'e'^."  said  Nannie. 

"  .And  do  you  speak  against  h.iin  tno?" 

"  I  have  done,"  said  Nannie  trutli fully. 

"  Then  don't."  said  Mrs.  Topham,  "  fnr  my  sake  " 

Nannie  caught  the  hand  she  held  out  and  kissed  it. 

••  J  w'Mild  do  anything  for  3'ou,"  slic  said  irnpulsively. 
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Nannie  discovered  tlien  that  their  talk  had  been  long, 
that  Mrs.  Topham  must  want  a  cup  of  tea. 
Mrs.  Topham  demurred.  Xannie  insisted. 
She  would  be  but  a  minute."  Xannie  assured  her, 
"for  Becky  would  have  left  the  keiile  on  before  sh- 
went  to  milk.     If  Mrs.  T(,])ham  would  excuse  her." 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  soon  returned,  carry- 
ing a  tray  covered  with  a  clean  napkin,  r:  Worcester 
china  cup  up-.n  it  — tliai  Miss  Deborah  ha.i  brought  her 
mother  once  from  Harrogate  —  brimming  ^yith  steam- 
ing tea,  and  some  thin  rolls  of  bread  and' butter  of  her 
own  cutting  upon  a  plate  beside  it. 

"I  was  forgetting,"  said  Mrs.  Topham.  She  held 
out  the  parcel,  "  It  is  a  necklace  of  my  own.  1  meant 
it  for  William's  wife.  I'ndo  your  dress,  my  dear,  and 
let  me  put  it  on." 

Xannie  did  as  she  was  bidden.  Her  throat  and  neck 
were  milk-white  and  plumper  than  Mrs.  Topham  had 
expected.  Mrs.  Topham  rose  to  her  feet  and  clasp- 
ing the  string  of  pearls  upon  it.  led  her  to  the  glass, 
that  hung  upon  the  wall. 

"  You  must  wear  them  on  your  wedding-day,"  she 
said,  "  and  tell  William  that  I  gave  them  to  you." 

Xannie  looked,  Hushed  witli  pleasure  and  caught  her 
breath.  But  it  was  not  vanity  that  trembled  in  her 
voice  as  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Topham. 

For  the  first  time  the  girl  realised  the  fuU  amount  of 
the  step  she  was  taking,  its  potent  inlluences,  its  un- 
seen hazards,  and  —  as  she  had  never  done  before 

her  new  dignity. 

"I  will  try,"  sue  said  1..  Mis  Topham  like  a  ciiild 
might,  "  I  will  try." 

Xannie  went  with  her  visitor  to  the  door.  Mary 
Ann  waiting  in  the  pony  chaise,  had  had  refreshment 
tuu;  and  as  V\  illiam's  bride  stooped  to  take  her  cup  and 
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]»lat(,',  .Mary  .\un'<  sliarp  eyes  cau.qhl  si,L;lit  -f  thr  pearls 
—  and  again  as  Xannic  stood  in  tlic  doorwav  looking- 
after  them;  and  "they  were,"  said  ]\Tary  Ann.  wpxini,^ 
poetical  over  the  rcnienihratice,  "  like  tears  about  lier 
neck." 

As  ;M..>.  Tojjham  drove  over  tlie  l)rid,qe,  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  chestnuts  by  tlie  river  were  nistling-  in 
the  Autumn  hrec.'c,  the  horizon  was  stormy  and  against 
it  heaved  the  black  shoulder  of  the  moor  sullen  and 
menacing:  but  above  the  huddled  roofs  of  the  little 
town  up.iu  the  hill  ro^e.— tall  and  slender  and  illumined 
by  one  lingerincr  shaft  of  yellow  light  —  the  spire  of 
]Uirnthorpe  Church.  And  a>  Mrs.  Toi)ham  fi.xed  her 
weary  eyes  up.  m  it,  ^he  l.)ok-  heart  of  grace:  f'.r  it 
seemed  to  her  that  tli:it  tall  and  lovely  .^pirc  was  a 
symbol  —  a  symbol  of  hope. 


I** 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  m:\v  cukatk 

Okdixarilv  nlKT  the  I'\iirs  P.urnthorpe  lapsed  into 
a  state  of  apatliy,  that  prevailed  more  or  less  unbroketilv 
till  Christmas. 

1  he  lew  tdurist-^,  wlion  curiosity  had  teiiijitcd  \n  the 
place  to  see  a  si-ht  that  each  year,  ahi>!  is  hecomin;^' 
more  and  more  a  shadow  (jf  ^\h:a  \\  s\:i<.  Kft  it  like 
swallows  once  the  three  days'  mart  was  o\er:  and 
thono-h  on  the  Sunday  following::  the  Third  l-air  Day  the 
smoke,  ri-int,'  stdkily  from  s.  .me  lonu^  unused  tlrawinj;- 
room  cliimney  feveii  in  these  days  Burnthorpe  docs  ik.i 
use  its  dra\vint;-ro«»ms  for  any  but  very  slate  occasions), 
nn'ght  betoken  the  presence  of  some  honoured  son  or 
dauj^hter  or  a  vi-itor  perchance  outstayin.i,'  welcome, 
the  tire  thus  kindled  was  generally  accepted  bv  the  ob- 
servers more  as  a  propitiation  to  c  's  furniture  than 
to  mark  an  unseemly  spirit  of  fe<ti\ity,  when  all 
about  one  had  fallen  t1af  and  dead. 

But  for  once  lUirnthorpe  was  to  ta>te  the  excitement 
of  an  exception. 

The  last  Fair  Day  had  fallen  on  a  Friday;  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  not  a  window  in  the  Square  but 
bad  its  complement  of  observini;  eyes  ll\ed  on  old  Mrs. 
'I  opham's  Ikuisc.  where  piuictually  at  half-past  four  the 
Burnthorpe  "bus  was  to  be  seen  disgorgin.;;  mid  many 
packages  and  some  interested  passengers,  the  new 
Curate,  who  had  come  to  lodge  with  Miss  Mallaln. 

Miss  Mallaby,  with  so  many  te>uches  of  red  about  her 
b'.ilice  that  she  had  lU'ire  than  ever  the  air  of  some  par- 
ticularly inquisitive  and  pugnacious  robin.  houDtd  !)-ick- 
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wards  and  foruards  between  the  green  front  door  and 
the  bus,  usiiermg  in  now  the  hat  box,  now  the  portman- 
teau now  the  Gladstone  bag.  now  the  big  U)x  of  books, 
—  _iake  care,  John,  you  don't  scrape  the  passage  pa- 
per —  now,  witli  a  little  scream,  the  fiddle  case  that 
she  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  it  looks  so  like  a  coffin  •  " 
and  lastly  with  wilder  llutterings  than  ,vcr  and  as  many 
curtsies  as  a  water-wagtail,  the  Curate  himself 

Ihe  Curate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morton,  to  give  him 
Ins  name  as  it  had  been  aimounced  in  that  month's 
1  ansh  Magaznie,  once  in  and  the  'bus  rolling  awav, 
Miss^allaby  made  haste  to  shut  the  green  door  with 
a  VICIOUS  sort  of  slam  as  much  as  to  say,  to  all  those 
spying  windows.  •'  There  now,  I've  got  him.  So  have 
done  with  your  prying,  do."-  an  action  indeed  which' 
those  same  windows  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  meant  and  made  remarks  about  Miss  Mallaby  that 
were  the  re\erse  of  friendly. 

"Poor  thing,  I  am  sure  I  hope  he'll  be  comfortable  " 
said  the  stout  wife  of  the  Banker,  as  she  returned  from 
her  window  to  her  interrupted  tea-table.  "  That  little 
skmllint  will  line  l.u-  pocket  out  nf  him,  even  if  .he 
tias  to  starve  him  to  do  it." 

;;if  she  doesn't  marry  him  instead."  said  the  Banker 

I  wouldnt  put  that  beyond  her,"  replied  his  ^vife 
angrily.  '  ^ 

KIsie  W  ebb  glanced  at  the  clock.     In  lur  own  mind 
•  he  had  given  the  Curate  ten  minutes  to  ua-h  hi.  hands 
lie  must  now  be  sitting  down  to  tea 

^^ont  idl  hiM,  il,,,(  I  made  the  seed-cake" 

"  And  why  m.l.^  "  said  Elsie's  mama.     "  He'll  Irne 

lar  to  go  before  he  tastes  a  better." 
Elsie  was  right  in  her  calculations:  the  Curate  even 

-I  niat  mojiicnt  was  taking  his  place  in  the  chair  that 
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liad  once  been  old  Mrs.  Topliani's,  whilst  Miss  Mallahv, 
as  she  presided  behind  the  tea-urn,  maintained  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  the  good  things  tlial  graced  the 
table. 

I'here  was  a  liam  from  Mr.  Topham;  eggs  f n  .m  the 
wife  of  the  retired  Draper,  whose  girls  went  in  for 
poultry;  cakes  from  Airs,  and  Miss  Webb;  cream  and 
a  pat  of  butter  from  the  Auctioneer's  sister,  whose 
brother  kept  cows;  a  cream  cheese  from  Mrs.  Oliver; 
and  last  but  not  least  a  bunch  of  Autumn  leaves  gath- 
ered by  the  fair  hands  of  :\Iiss  Maria  Lightfoot. 

It  was  grimly  amusing  the  way  in  which  Miss  .Mal- 
laby  ran  through  the  list.  ai)prai^ing  the  value  of  each 
gift  without  enthusiasm  and  \\eighing  with  it  the  pos- 
sible motive  of  the  donur. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  them,"  murmured  the  Curate. 
He  v/as  a  tall,  pale-faced  young  man,  who  mingled 
spiritual  enthusiasms  with  the  callow  priggishness  of 
his  kind;  but  he  was  boyish  enough  to  wish  that  Miss 
Mallaby,  whose  scarlet  waistcoat  and  high-falutin'  airs 
disconcerted  him,  would  go  away  and  leave  him  free  to 
pro;)  his  bodk  against  the  loaf  and  read,  as  was  his 
custom,  whilst  he  ate. 

"Oh,  it's  very  kind  T  daresay."  said  Mi^s  Mallaby, 
nodding  her  head  till  tlie  little  iluffy  curls  upon  it  as 
well  as  her  earrings  were  set  a-jogging.  "  but  there  ain't 
no  kindness  done  in  Burnthnrpe  that  ain't  got  some- 
thing behind  it  an'  tint  you'll  find.     The  <ither  Curate 

as  came  here  was  a  family  man  —  twin^  t"M  he  luul, 

an'  he  didn't  get  no  pats  of  butter  an'  seed-cakes  given 
to  him  by  vntmg  ladies,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  Curate,  wlio  was  eating  a  slice  of  Miss  Webb's 
seed-cake  thickly  spread  with  the  Auctioneer's  sister's 
butter,  blushed  gitiltily. 

"My  only   ope  is,"  said  r^Iiss  Mallaby;  and  her  air 
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as  she  foldc.l  li.,r  hands  aci\KS  her  red  frwiit  became 
(Iwyedikc  in  i[>  nv  .df.^ty.  '-J  ,,nly  "ope  that  huth  ..f  us 
being  single  so  to  speak,  you  won't  ever  atirihnte  no 
such  haiins  and  hubjecls  to  nie." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Curate  and  the  next  min- 
nte  was  wi.mlering  wliy  Miss  Mallal)y.  who  had  left 
tlie  room  fi.r  li(jt  water,  should  slam  tlie  door  with  un- 
necessary violence  and  make  ^■uch  a  racket  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  fire-irons. 

Having  finished  hi-  tea,  the  Curate  rose  and  went 
to  the  window;  and  a^^  he  stor.d  there  locking  out  at 
tlie  Market  J'lace  with  its  \\\k  of  shecj)  and  the  saw- 
dust thickly  sprinkled  where  the  ]irii>  had  been.  Miss 
Afallaby,  as  she  fluttered  in  and  out  clearing  the  table, 
told  him  about  the  I'airs.  of  the  noise  and  the  traffic 
and  the  dirt;  of  the  merry-go-rounds  that  had  spoiled 
her  maiden  Hiimbers  \\  ith  their  din.— "  fit  to  drive  a 
body  crazy";  of  the  play  of  lunnan  passions  ar.d  of 
human  folly,  that  had  enacted  itself  among  the  booths; 
in  short  she  told  enough  to  furnish  the  musing  Curate 
With  stutT  f^,v  his  inaugural  sermon  tiiat.  youthful  and 
immature  as  it  was.  did  not  wholly  lack  some  illumina- 
tive and  not  luipoetic  touches  of  deefier  truths. 

At  any  rate  the  opiinon  of  his  congregation  on  the 
Sunday  seemed  to  be  that  for  once  their  curiosity  haJ 
been  m^re  than  gratified. 

Tlie  Tophams  were  .at  church  in  full  force  that  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Topham.  pomiwus  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  usually  aggressive;  Mrs.  Topham.  bearing  herself 
with  quiet  dignity;  Henry,  a  little  bored  but  comforted 
to  see  Annie  Oliver  in  her  mother's  place  among  the 
children  and  triumphant  when  he  could  attract  her  gaze 
across  the  spaces  of  the  church;  Miss  Mary,  alert  and 
inquisitive,  and  paying  marked  attention  t,_i  the  Curate's 
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scnnnn.  wlncli  except  i!iat  il  was  dclivcrol  in  church 
^vherc  r„ic  expects  to  h'sten  with  respect  L.  platitudes' 
had  II.  .t  a  para-rapli  that  was  nr,t  at  variance  witli  every 
precept  and  actic.n  of  her  life. 

_  After  the  service  ^fr.  Topha.n.  wlio  niUd  wit!i  cvrcnt 
nnportanee  the  p.-t  ,,f  A-,,,,-,  churchwarden,  can'^e  to 
lie  vestry  and  invited  the  Curate  to  return  with  hin,  to 
the  helmont  family  dinner. 

T!ic  pmcession  they  made  as  ihev  walked  acnw.  the 
A  arket  Place,  the  Curate  and  Mr.  Tophani  and  Miss 
Alary  ahea,l.  Henry  and  his  UMiher  followin-  nmre 
leisurely,  was  the  topic  nf  .verv  dinner-tal.le  in  Ihnn- 
tliorpc  and  pui  f.,,-  a  moment  into  al)evance  thai  mlicr 
mtercsimg    it,ni    of    W.jliani    Topham's    appr-.u  hin.^ 


regarded 


\\'il!iam    indeed,    sympathy 


marriage.     As 

on  the  whole  was  for  Mr.  Topham;  and  William's  ac- 
tion was  chantahly  atlrihuted  to  some  kink  in  his  char- 
acter that,  having  haftled  the  force  of  ,ho  parental  arm 
(and  the  parental  arm  in  Burnthorpe  had  ever  been  ac- 
counted the  best  an<l  most  efficient  means  of  era.licatin- 
noxious  qualities),  had  nourished  thus  to  the  voun- 
tnans  own  destruction  aiM  the  hmt  .,f  resi.Jctablc 
parents. 

The  dinner  tnat  day  at  Ikdmont  was  of  the  best  • 
lliei-  were  partridges  —  a  present  fr-.m  oM  f  adv  Met- 
calfe; hot  roa^t  beef:  more  damson  tart>;  a  jeJl'v  tint 
Miss  .>rary  had  concocted  and  had  somewhat  stinted 
in  the  way  of  wine;  and  la-ily  the  n.ual  de.^.-rt 
to  which  came  Mary  Ann  and  her  two  imderlinos  for 
their  customary  glass  of  wine.  The  Curate,  lo,  kin- 
up  froni  a  dish  of  filberts  that  Miss  Mary  was  han.liiKr 
Inni  with  a  smile  upon  ber  face,  that  made  Ilenrv  -i,  he 
t'.l.l  Annie  Oliver  afterwards,  long  to  kick  her  for  mak- 
ing up  to  .such  a  fellow  —  tint;,-,, I  ...,..^iu: , 

'     ■  -—"•:";.;   .ic   once 
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attractive  and  disturbingly  familiar  in  IVIary  Ann's 
comely  face,  and  when  she  had  left  the  rouni  remarked 
upon  the  girl's  good  looks  to  Mrs.  Top.iam. 

"  W  hat  is  more,"  said  Mrs.  Topham  warmly,  pleased 
that  her  treasure  had  excited  notice.  "'  she  is  as  good  as 
she  looks.  She  has  been  with  u>  many  years  now  and 
I  don't  know  w  hat  we  sliould  do  without  her."' 

"  Really,  mama,"  said  :\Tiss  Topham.  "  in  my  opin- 
ion there  are  other  servants  quite  as  good  as  Mary  Ann 
A\'intcrsgill." 

"  What  did  you  say  her  name  was?  "  asked  the  Cu- 
rate. 

"  Wintersgill,"  replied  :\Iiss  Topham.  '•  It's  quite  a 
common  name  here.     There  are  dozens  of  them." 

The  Curate  mused,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  mel- 
low gold  of  his  sherry. 

"It  is  curious,"  he  said  slowly,  and  ^ir.  Toi'ham 
looking  up,  fi.xed  his  eyes  upon  him,  eyes  tliat  seemed 
to  gleam  beneath  their  thatch-like  brows  with  an  al- 
most fierce  intere>t,  "  but  my  motlier  had  an  aunt.  It's 
r-ulier  a  kmg  si.iry.  lUit  anyway  she  had  seme  mys- 
vcrious  connexions  called  Wintcrsgill ;  people.  I  be- 
lieve, in  quite  a  humble  \\ay  of  life.  She  left  them 
nearly  all  her  money  but  the  funny  thing  is  -.ve  ha\e 
ne\er  seen  or  heard  anything  of  them  from  that  dav 
to  this." 

Miss  Topham  and  her  mother  met  his  glance  with 
faces  of  varying  attention;  the  former  with  some  half- 
liaunting  memory  perhaps  of  t!ie  winter  afternoon, 
when  Abiry  Ann,  a  raw  timid  girl,  had  stood  in  that 
very  room  and  been  tauiiled  by  her  master  ■.\\)on\  some 
mysterious  fortune;  the  other  with  only  a  passmg  in 
terest  in  what  for  a  time  distracted  her  sad  nuising 
from  William  and  what  was  passing  at  the  Howe. 

"  I  bc]ic\e  they  lived  somewhere  in  this  district,  too," 
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continued  tl,e  Cnrate.     "  I  suppose  you  cannot  tell  nic 
anythmg  about  them?  " 

Mr.  Tophani  spoke  before  his  dau-htcr  could  pui-e 
her  ],ps  to  a  slow  negati-c,  the  words  tumbling  out  of 
us  n^outh  as  if  be  would  clinch  the  matter  rmce  and 
lor  all  and  have  done  whh  it. 

"  I  know  the  family  you  mean  quite  well  Thi^  -irl 
of  ours  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  v  ent  from 
these  parts  long  ago.  all  of  them." 

_  "I  wonder  what  they  did  with  their  monev'"  .nj,! 
inc  Curate.  -  '      ' 

^"^  Squandered     it."     said     Mr.     Topham     rou^hlv. 
^_Uhat  else  do  you  suppose  such  folk  would  do  with 

The  3-oung  man's  face  wa.>  an  ingenuous  studv  ot 
some  old  d.sappomtment.  '•  We  alwavs  thought  '-  he 
saub  mother  and  I.  tiuU  nn-  aunt  bJhaved  ^ry  un- 
fan-ly  to  us.  She  left  my  mother  nothing  at  all.  though 
siie  was  a  widow  at  the  time  and  badly  off  " 

^fiss  Topham  glanced  from  her  faihcr's  face  to  the 
Curate  s,  the  one  suspicious  and  on  the  defensive,  the 
other  wholly  unconscious  of  offence. 

Then  she  dropped  her  eyes  and  looked  long  and 
steadily  at  the  cloth.  ^ 

"I  suppose."  the  Curate  spoke  again.  "  that  I  should 

^othlng,  replied  Mr.  Topham.  '•  If s  over  a 
dozen  years  since  they  left  and  in  these  parts  folk  have 
notlong  memories.     Hut  if  you  like  to  come  anc    1  .^ 
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Tt  was  afterwards  said  in  Ilunuhorpc  that  never 
was  a  eap  Huni;-  in  ]\vvv  lirazcn-faccd  fa.-hi(in  at  a  man, 
than  (h'd  }.Ii^s  Tdpliajn  aim  that  symbolical  article  at 
the  head  of  the  new  Curate.  Thus  at  least  said  the  la- 
dies; amongst  the  men,  who  take  generally  if  not  a 
fairer  a  more  dispassionate  view  of  sucli  ...npcnings, 
it  was  common  report  that  .NTr.  1'opharii  seemed  as  keen 
upon  catching  the  Curate  as  .Mi>s  Mary  herself;  and 
the  general  impression  extant  of  Mi^s  Topham's  tem- 
per suggested  a  reason  that  was  not  (^nly  unfair  to  the 
lady  but  in  this  case  w  ide  of  the  mark. 

Never  had  such  harmony  prevailed  at  I'.elmont  with 
Miss  Mary  at  home  as  it  difl  that  winter.  Father  and 
daughter  seemed  to  have  sunk  their  differences  (and 
quarrels  between  them  had  been  many  and  bitter  during 
Miss  Topham's  regency  at  the  Howe  J  in  one  comniou 
object,  the  doing  of  honour  to  the  Curate. 

He  supped,  he  dined,  he  did  all,  so  Mallaby  com- 
plained, who  out  of  liis  board  had  planned  ti:)  make 
coiiNiderable  profit,  he  did  all  but  sleep  at  Relmont. 
If  he  wi'^hed  to  go  to  Markington  Mr.  Topham's  gig 
was  at  his  di-pMv;d  ;  if  he  wanted  help  for  anv  of  his 
poor  (  a-id  iho  Curate  was  a  zealous  visitor),  Mr.  To[)- 
ham's  purse  was  open  to  him:  the  choicest  grapes  from 
Mr.  'ro[)ham's  greenhou<e  were  his  at  a  hint;  the  pick 
of  Thaclcarv's  fish  a.nd  game  wa'^  left  con-tantlv  at  his 
door;  and  if  the  Curate,  ihnn'jli  perchaTice  with  water- 
ing lips.  pa^>ed  them  on  to  others  he  deemed  in  greater 

■     ■■■•-;?*,     ::i-    ^  i  rf  1 1 -.  tiuv.    u*    *^  X I .     I'lnictiU     ;*..:5    lit*;, 
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1  he  less  lur  that.  Th.  Curate  was  quiet  in  his  tastes 
Ihe  j.ukcr  parties  at  tlie  banker's  were  against  In's  con- 
science:  tlie  J)oct(.r\s  ruM.ers  of  wliist  and  .Mrs  Oli- 
vers Ianp:.l  a,rs  bore.l  him:  the  kitteni>h  dau^l.tcrs 
of  the  retired  Draper  frioluened  liini  with  their  oi;slnn.r 
manners,  their  wlu^pered  jokes  and  suppressed  .^VHes'^ 
atid  as  to  the  Auctioneers  satirical  si.ter,  her\on.>ue 
was  never  uuhwut  the  power  to  llav  even  in  her  niiMest 
momenta ;  and  when  she  became  affectionate  and  saliri- 
cd  and  eva.ive  and  persuasive  all  at  once  the  Curate 
Med  her  ])resence  in  disuiav. 

At   ilchnont  there  was  ahvay>  a  welcome   for  him 

hat   even  wuh  Miss  Mary,  Inrkinj^  pnuli.h  and  prin,  in 

he  bacK^:,n-oun<l.  d,d  not  sugg-est  a  matrimonial  pitfall 
e  nught  smoke  with  Mr.  Topham :  he  might  chat  uith 

Alr-^._  lopham._uho.  kindly  and  gracious  alwavs.  had 
"ut  m  sp.te  ot  wliat  was  said  concerning  her'  at  the 
Dorcas_  party,  a  thought  of  inveigling  the  voung  man 

mo  bemg  her  son  ,n-law;  or  he  might  if  lu.  wru.ld - 
am   generally  he  dul-play  a  gentle  game  of  cr.bbage 
or  bagatelle  w.th  Miss  Topham.  whose  patience  undt 
de^at  was  a  t   n.g  at  n  Inch  Henry,  accuston.d  in  Id 

outhtul  da3^;  to  carrv  ^^uh  the  palm  of  viciorv  many 
a  sisterly  cuft.  marvelled  greatly  '  ^ 

ev^'tlm  v'?^''  chari,ies\vere'n.ore  pronounced  than 
ur  that  3ea   :  and  when  at  the  gorgeous  Christmas 

(urate  stood  under  its  heavily  laden  boughs  deliverin<^ 

ne  presents,  the  matrons  of  Burnthorpe  owned  the^ 

ould  no    onger  hght  against  the  Tophams  and  retir    1 

■">n  th.e  held.     I^nt  lavish  in  his  philanthropv  as  Mr 

1  opham  was;  warm  and  enticing  as  was  the  atmosphere 

ot  Pielmont:  meek  and  chaste  and  so  essentiallv  htted 

•       "  "  --,.,■■■■.-  -•.■.::,  .i^  .uiss  iopiuun  appeared  to  he. 

•^  uas  some  time  before  the  Curate  finally  succumbed. 
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His  first  impression  of  'Mr.  Topham  had  been  disa- 
grecal)le;  the  pride  of  purse,  the  vulgarity,  the  air  of 
power  that  might  be  unscrupulously  used;  the  implaca- 
ble front  he  had  shown  his  eldest  son  and  his  sister, 
which  hri'l  formed  one  of  ]\Iallaby's  primest  themes  of 
information;  all  this  had  repelled  and  set  hini  half  in- 
stinctively against  the  great  man  of  Burnthorpe. 
Moreover  the  story  Mr.  Topham  bad  told  liim  that  Sun- 
day afternoon  about  his  aunt's  mysterious  legatees, 
though  it  had  in  some  inexplicable  fashion  tied  his 
tongue,  had  also  left  him  still  at  times  a  little  incredu- 
lous and  half  suspicious. 

But  the  Curate  stood  between  two  fires.  ]\Iiss  ]\Ial- 
laby  in  her  way  was  as  bent  upon  becoming  l\Irs.  Mor- 
ton as  any  other  of  the  Burnthorpe  spinsters;  and  so 
many  and  artful  were  the  snares  she  laid  for  him  that 
the  life  of  her  embarrassed  lodger  oecame  one  of 
perpetual  jeopardy. 

It  was  useless,  wdien  retired  to  his  bedroom  and 
locked  and  bolted  there  out  of  hearing  of  the  chir])ing 
voice  and  the  jingle  of  her  beads,  to  swear  in  a  wliite 
heat  of  tcrr-M-  and  desperation  that  he  would  find  other 
rooms.  When  morning  came  and  Miss  IMallaby  v/ay- 
laid  him  in  the  passage  with  tender  qtiestions  as  to  wdu' 
he  had  retired  so  early,  and  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  his  repose,  even  to  the  nature  of  his  dreams 
and  their  significant  comparison  w  ith  her  own :  wlien 
she  hovered  round  him  witii  toast;  and  offered  him  mar- 
malade as  if  it  were  frankincense;  when  she  had  his 
slippers  warmed  by  the  fire  and  even  his  paper  aired; 
for  sheer  s'lame  of  hi>  f.)wn  ingratitude,  the  Curate  felt 
he  could  not  free  himself. 

No  wonder  that  the  Curate  was  glad  to  find  a  refuge 
cl 
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its  presiding  genius  always  so  kind,  always  gentle,  and 
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v.ith  always  —  and  it  is  a  rare  viruic  in  small  communi- 
ties,  xvliere  interests  are  too  apt  to   focus  themselves 
upon  the  concerns  aiul  faults  of  one  another  — so  leni- 
ent   a   tongue    h^r    her   neighbours'    shortcomings,    he 
should  invest  Miss   Alary  Tophani  -  invariably  pres- 
ent on  these  occasions  — u-ith  ^oine  relic,  (e-1  radiance 
of   her   mother's    homely    virtues.     And    indeed    Aliss 
Topham  showed  herself  more  amiable  at  this  time  than 
at  any  other  former  period  of  her  life,  so  much  so  in- 
deed that  Henry,  though  making  innumerable  carica- 
tures of  her  and  the  Curate  in  variou>  altitudes  of  very 
disciplined  love-making,  owned   to  Annie  Oliver  that 
'Mary,  poor  old  thing,  was  not  such  a  bad  sort  after 

311. 

But  it  was  tu  Afrs.  Topham  that  tins  unexpected 
blossoming  of  a  character,  that  until  latelv  had  .hewn 
httle  but  a  warped  and  seared  barrenness,  gave  the  keen- 
est pleasure.  Alary  drew  nearer  to  her  mother  that 
v;imer  ot  tlie  Curate's  sojourn  at  Burnthorpe  than  she 
liad  ever  since  her  childhood. 

And  Mrs.  Topham  was  not  one  to  cavil  at  tlie  chan'^e 
as  some  might  have  done,  to  note,  for  instance,  that 
Aliss  Mary  s  voice  was  perhaps  a  shade  less  amiable 
when  the  Curate  was  not  there,  or  that  his  presence 
never  failed  to  mark  an  increase  of  filial  attentiveness- 
on  the  contrary  she  was  all  eager  to  assure  hcr-^clf  that 
this  at  last  was  the  real  Alary,  shaking  off  the  old 
taults  and  trivialities  and  coming  at  last  to  the  true 
development  of  her  womanhood. 

^  And  nowhere  could  one  find  a  tenderer  confidant 
ijian  Airs.  Topham,  nor  one  that  could  (,„ich  s,,  ^kil- 
lully  the  shrinking  sensitiveness  of  romance,  or  more 
reverently  approach  life's  unspoken  snnrti-if^-.  S  ■•  that 
Mrs.  Toplrm.  though  with  no  intention  of  making^ 
match  I^tween  the  Curate  and  her  daughter,  must  still 
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be  reckoned  as  an  uncunscicus  but  very  successful  party 
tu  the  j^anie;  and  as  ALiry's  sullened  demeanour  en- 
couraged a  maternal  freedom  that  ventured  to  effect 
not  only  changes  but  an  improvement  in  the  damsel's 
appearance,  so  tliat  often  a  Innv  was  added  or  a  lock  of 
hair  loosened  or  a  new  frock  assumed  when  the  Curate 
was  expected, —  then,  I  fear  me,  Mrs.  Topham  must 
yield  to  the  arraignnvnt  of  the  Bunithorpe  matrons  and 
be  branded  for  posterity  as  a  matchmaker. 

Truth  compels  me  t'>  state  here  that,  though  so 
clKmged,  so  affectionate  to  h'X  mother,  so  dutiful  to 
he"-  father,  so  sudden!}-  iinlul^i^ent  ti'wards  Ilemy's 
youthful  extravagances  and  more  soft  of  tongue  to 
Mary  Ann  than  she  had  been  all  the  years  of  Mary 
Aim's  long  service,  Mi>s  Topham  did  at  this  time  quar- 
rel hopelessly  with  F.lsic  Webb  ami  wa-i  never  after- 
wards reconciled.  Mi>s  TopiiauT  thu^  in  li.i\'e,  and  Inve 
being  infectious  —  the  Curate  caught  the  attack  and 
wrote  —  as  all  curates  and  dutiful  only  sons  should 
do,  at  once  to  his  mother,  describing  the  symptoms  at 
some  lengtli  (and  they  v.ere  serious  enough  to  affect 
his  appetite,  which  Mall.iby  tempted  with  all  kinds  of 
delicacies,  a  trouble --^hc  later  shrewishly  declared  — 
she  never  wouKl  ha.ve  iaken,  had  she  divined  the  true 
state  I  if  affairs),  .and  cnfidentially  discussiiig  the  treat- 
ment t'l  be  followed,  which  was  no  other  than  Mi^s 
Tof)ham  herself  m.itrinionially  considered. 

There  had  been  a  season  in  the  Ctiratc's  life,  when 
the  young  man  had  inclined  towards  celibacv  as  appear- 
ing to  hiir,  the  intenspst  outward  manifestation  of  that 
interior  sanctity,  which  tlirough  a  perpetual  sacrifice  of 
the  flesh  reaches  to  tlic  highe-t  eminence  (if  divine  re- 
wanl;  atul  at  the  time  his  mother,  a  weak  and  po^r  lit- 
tle widow  — ^  already  deprixi'd  as  we  have  seen  of  con- 
jidtTable   c.\i'eelulions   as    iiie   uisappouiieJ   legatee   ui 
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an  eccciunc  female  relative  —  was.  fur  reasons  con- 
nected witli  the  expenses  of  hmisekecping,  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  penniless  wife  and  tlie  inevitable  large- 
ness of  curates'  families  —  fullv  disposed  to  agree  with 
him. 

But  with  Miss  Topham  as  the  bride  pn.spcctive  (and 
through  her  son's  letters  Mrs.  Morton  had  heard  much 
of  the  Fophams,  though  for  a  reason  bc^t  known  t..  the 
Curate  and  Mr  lopham  nothing  of  the  lawyer's  con- 
nexion with  lier  aunt's  les^acy  )  the  matter  took  a  differ- 
ent aspect.  The  Trphams  were  wealthy;  the  Tupham- 
^vere  mlluentiai:  witii  Mr.  Topham  to  hack  him,  an  am- 
bitious young  man  might  even  dream  o'  nights  ..f  the 
Bunithorpe  living  and  not  in  time  to  come, 'seeing  that 
the  X'icar  was  .,ld  and  the  gift  in  Lady  Metcalfe's  hands 
over  wh.Mn  Mr.  Topham  was  L^aid  to  have  considerable 
influence,  be  disappointed. 

^  Ml-;.    Morton.    wh<^    (XTUi)ied    jnodcst    Irulginj^s    at 
I>right.  ,1.  was  at  tea  when  her  son's  letter  came.    When 
J-he  had  read  it.  she  forsook  h^r  tea  and  it-  acconipany- 
mg  .shrimps  and  bread  and  butter;  and  silting  down  at 
her  .shabby  little  davenport,  hid  written  r,ff  an  ef-istle 
of  no  less  than  three  pages  to  prove  that  celibacy  was 
at  the  best  a  poor  papistical  sort  of  virtue  (if  a  virtue 
at  all  aiul,  as  a  moderate  High  Church  woman    Mr> 
Morton  h,-Hl  her  doubts);  and  that  marriage    particu- 
larly \Mth  a  lad-  of  such  prospects  of  wealth  a.   .Miss 
lophani.  was  inlinilely  preferable  and  quite  if  not  in,,re 
conducive  to  that  .state  of  mind  which  tits  us  for  heaven. 
"  Kemembcr,  dear,"  the  widow  rcmin.led  her  son    in 
a  postscript  wholly  meant  t..  be  pious  .nd  not  nt  all  to 
damp  !h-  Curate's  amatory  ardours,  "  We  may  .serve 
God  — as  5t.  I'aul  sav-s  —  evcn  i.i  bondage." 
^  Tfaving  thus   obtained  the   maternal   sanction   in   so 
n-.cu.^v  .semences  by  return  of  jiost  and  at  the  sacrifice  of 
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his  mother's  second  and  stronger  cup  of  tea,  the  Cu- 
rate's next  difficuUy  was  to  find  an  oi-jortunity  of  speak- 
ing nyon  the  suliject  to  ^Ii>,s  Tophani.  And  if  .Miss 
T(i|jliam  herself  offered  him  that  opportunity  are  v.e  to 
I'kiine  her?  Tlie  Curate  was  bashful  and  it  i.  wd! 
known  that  bashful  men  — hut  then,  the  heart  knows 
its  own  secrets  and  nc\er  will  .Airs.  Brown  be  brought 
to  confess  how  hard  it  was  to  bring  Air.  Brown  posi- 
tively Inihhiing  over  -iih  his  proposal,  to  the  point  when 
one  docs  bujjlile  over.  Tn  lUu-iifliorpc  ii  was  unkindly 
said  that  Aliss  Topham  proposed  to  the  Curate  herself. 

No  such  thing.     All  tiiat  Aliss  Toi)ham  did  was  to 
pave  the  way —  and  this  she  effected  in  as  pretty  and  in- 
nocent a  r.idiion  as  was  possible.     One  evening  nnIicu 
ilenry.  inient  on  some  business  of  his  own,  had  sum- 
moned his  mother  from  the  ])reakfast-room,  ^vhel■e  the 
trio  were  sitting,  the  Cmate  asked  Miss  Toph.-im  if  he 
might  see  her  Confession  br.ok.     Every  young  lady  in 
those  days  had  an  album  of  confessions' just  as  every 
young  lady  has  a  collection  of  pinure  jioslcards  \m,\\-. 
And  as  the  Curat-,  without  asking,  had  b.'cn  s^ev.n 
every  album  cxisiciit  in  iJurnthorpc.  .nid  asked  to  C(Mi- 
tribute  thereto,  n,,  winder  that  he  .sbuuld  thus  sV.ew  an 
niterest  in  the  v..Ii,:„c  iRloii-Ing  to  Miss  Topham.     And 
H   It   was   I'.liiid  Chanre  or  Miss  Toiijiam's  iin-er,  tluit 
guided  him  t  >  that  fair  page  on  which,  in  an  caMly  de- 
cipherable and  sr..i->what  legal  hand,  the  iadv  had'pen- 
cilled  her  own  inmost  yearnings,  wbv  slunild  we  cavil 
Willi  eilher?'     What  t!ie  Curate  read'  was  this  —  Mi.s 
'Jopliam's  dearest,  most  secret  ambition  was  to  be  — 
not   beautiful,  not  clever,  only  — a  clergyman's  wife! 

1  he  Curate  looked  up;  he  was  trembling;  so  was  Miss 
T-phani.  I  dMut  know  what  he  said  but  as  their  bands 
met  n  was  11,.  mere  euL.tio,,  but  very  genuine  affection 

that  sent  ilic  tc.n^  frM..jj;p,r  to  Mir^-  'rr^»-i'i-j.i^' 

—  -> j^u  ..!,!. J,  lu  .i\iar)   iopjianis  eyes  anu 
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made  her  cry  over  tl-.at  outstretched  hand  as  she  had  nut 
done  since  her  cliildhood. 

When  ]Mrs.  Topliani  returned.  Mary's  face  betravcd 
her  secret;  and  the  good  soul  shed  a  few  tears  too  in 
rearly  sympathy.  Mr.  Toi)ham  was  absent  at  Bishop- 
t. .11 :  so  it  v.as  arranged  that  the  Curate  should  sec  him 
at  the  office  in  the  morninsf. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  day  then.  :\r;^5  Mary's  suitor  was 
u>hered  into  Mr.  Topham's  private  office,  tliat  same 
ri.Min  which  ^Mary  Ann  and  her  mrither  had  so  fearfully 
entered  years  ago.  It  was  unaltered;  there  were  the 
de^patch  boxes;  the  lawyer's  de>k;  the  revolving  chair; 
the  architect's  plans  for  Belmont  wlien  Belmont  had 
been  known  as  "Topham's  Fully"  still  hung  upon  the 
walls.  Now-a-days  the  lawyer  liad  onl\-  to  look  aljovc 
his  desk  to  have  the  laugh  over  his  enemies.  There  in 
its  oak  frame  hung  a  photograph  of  Celnioiu,  iliat  hi, 
wife  had  given  him.  Belmont  completed,  the  solid 
liandsome  realisation  of  those  .skeleton  sketches  of  the 
architect's  and  his  own  intense  and  ma.-,terful  ambi- 
tion. And  if  it  reminded  him  too  ,,1"  that  wintry  day 
when  Hilary  .Ann's  nioiluT,  aluiie  with  liim.  ha<l  t'^ld  ;he 
tale  of  the  legacy,  and  how  whiFt  he  had  listened  a 
door  had  seemed  to 'open,  a  jilan  inifold, —  what  ma!- 
tercd  that  to  anyone  but  Mr.  Topham.  still  with  the 
reins  of  I'ate  well  grif)ped  in  those  masterlv  hands  of 
his? 

There  was  tittering  in  the  other  office  whiFt  the  Cu- 
rate uas  closeted  with  Mr.  Topham;  and  llemv  drew 
a  caricature  of  the  reverend  gentleman  on  his  marrow 
bones  before  Miss  .Mary,  which  he  afterwards  jjavc  to 
.\nnie.  Presently  ilie  doMi-  ..pcned  and  Mr.  Topham. 
dominant,  jovial,  trinmi)hant  was  seen  to  i^sue  forth, 
bis  ann  linked  familiarly  in  that  of  his  fnturr  f^nn-in- 
law. 
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They  went  to-clhcr  to  Belmont,  where  Ali^^  Man- 
modestly  descended  to  the  cold  anrl  cheerless  drawing- 
room  to  receive  them.  They  were  not  lon^  alone,  for 
Mr.  1  opham,  who  liad  !)ccn  himself  to  the  cellar  noisily 
summoned  them  tc  the  parlour,  where  Marv  Ann 
brought  glasses  and  a  cirk^crew;  and  Mr.  T>pl,am  with 
noi.sy  jocularity  drew  the  cnrk  from  a  o:Invebhed  l)ottle 
of  his  oldest  port. 

Mrs.  Topham  came  too.  ki.^ed  l,er  daughter  over 
agam  and  shiehled  her  a.  well  as  .he  cnld  from  Mr 
Topham  s  jokes  for  Mr.  To,.ham  ha.l  ahvavs  the  x-une 
jokes  for  these  sort  of  happeniu.us,  thoui^h  ihe>  .'id 
not  make  his  daughter  u  ince  as  thev  had  made  Mario,, 
Oliver. 

Then  (he  lovers  went  out  fo,- a  walk  whilst  \Tr  Top- 
Iia'u  hlled  lmr<clf  another  ^la^s  of  p,,rt;  and  then  an- 
other: until  Arrs.  Topham  quietlv  removed  the  hottle 

l--ver  since  the  coming  of  the  new  Curate  she  had 
"icreasinu-   r.neasiness   that    Mr.    Topham 


U'lticed   with 

was  more  an, I   more  i„,-lined  to  extend  his  potations 


.'ond  tiie  limits  of  sobriety. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

MARION    VISITS    THE    HOWE 

The  news  oi  Mi^s  7\ipl]am's  ^n.t^agemciU  and  ap- 
proaclnn-  !narri,-,,;c  was  tlic  first  Marion  hcarrl.  ^^hcn 
at  the  end  r.f  June  she  came  to  pav  licr  familv  a  fort- 
ni,c:ht's  visit. 

She  and  lier  niodicr  wire  sittin,!;'  in  the  drawint^r. 
•■■""in.  ^[an^.n  herself  wr.iild  have  infmitelv  prclerrc^d 
the  ..Id  sch-Mh-o(Mn.  wlicre  she  had  dreamt  and  read 
auay  so  many  liappy  h^nrs;  hnt  Mrs.  Oh'ver  did  not 
Imiow  tins  and  most  po-.ihly  wonld  not  have  uP.lor- 
stood  her  dan.Lduer's  pret'erence  even  if  slie  had:  and 
sn  the  drawin.tj-room  had  been  swept  and  garnished 
the  day  before  Marion's  arrival  and  it  was  into  it  slie 
\\a'^  ushered  willi  dnc  ceremony  as  soon  as  sh.c  had  re- 
mM\cd  her  Iiat  an.l  cloak. 

The  (lrawinc:-ro(,ni  had  aliont  it  tlie  atmosphere  of 
diMise  and  chilly  splendour  proper  to  such  apartments 
m  Burnthorpe:  and  although  Mrs.  Oliver  ha.l  in  it  the 
pride  of  proprietorship,  her  husband  and  children  never 
wijhn-ly  entrnjd  it  nor  failed  to  be  iincomt'ortalih^  when 
they   did.     It   had   f-lianned    somewhat   since   Marion's 
marria.t^e.     'J'iic  chairs  had  been  re-covercd :  there  weu- 
more  antimacassars:  more  ornaments  up>  n  the  mantel- 
piece; .some  new  books  on  the  maho-anv  table;   there 
were  other  smaller  tables  that  bad  n-.t  beJn  there  in  the 
old   days,    plants    in    yellow    and    -reen    pnts.    a    lire- 
screen,   new   curtains   in   the   windows   an.l    the   latent 
craze  in  \\.)ol-\vork  spiders    (l).)u,-ht  expeiiHveiy  at  a 
lUu-nthorpe  ba/aar).  crawl injr  u])  them.     The  .".1.1  pi- 
«iK..  at  whicli  MaruMi  niiiembered  doing  her  practising 
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in  winta-  wiili  nniiihc'l  hnovrs  mv\  a  >ha\\l  about  her 
shoulikTs.  had  hcui  .IrajKd  with  ^ilk  and  iip,ai  it  in  a 
leather  frame  (Annie's  handiwork),  a  picture  of  her- 
self in  court  dress  and  phimes. 

"Slie  meant  to  catch  him.  there's  no  doubt  of  it," 
saul  Airs.  Oliver.  "■  and  Iier  father  too.  The  fuss  John 
lopham  made  of  th.at  man  was  ^omcthins^  ridicu- 
lous." 

She  slopped,  for  Marion  had  posed  one  of  her  lironzc 
slippered  feet  upon  the  steel  bar  of  the  fender-  and 
.Mrs  Oliver  allowed  no  one  — n^t  even  Ararinn-_to 
pnt  the  drawmg-room  fender  to  such  l>a^e  nsa-e  Mar- 
ion saw  the  look,  remembered  the  pndiibiM-oa  and  re- 
moved the  offending  slipper  hastilv. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  mama."  she  said  I'racefullv  "I 
^^so_nUerested  in  Cousin  Mary's  ensag;:ment,  I  quite 

.Mrs.  Oliver  mollihed  by  the  explanation  and  her  ma- 
ternal pride  pleasantly  tickled  bv  her  view  of  the  .ame 
.hppers  and_  Marion's  embroidered  silk  stockings. 
(Ml-.  Oliver  >  own  ho^e  had  never  been  of  nvthing 
but  cotton  or  w<.nl  handd.nitle<l  aco,rdi:,g  to  the  sea- 
son ),-contmued  her  st..-y.  though  at  raiidon.  as  was 
her  custom. 

"Of  cour>e  Mary  T.)],ham  would  run  after  a  broom- 
stick ,n  men  s  clothes.     .<he  has  got  to  that  age." 
Poor  Mary."  said  .Alarion. 

"Rut  w hat  made  John  Topham  pav  him  such  court 
—  thats  the  puzzle."  said  Mrs.  Oliver.  "He's  no 
money  and  though  your  father  thinks  he  does  not 
preach  bad  y.  out  of  the  pulpit  he  ha.n'l  a  u,.r.l  t^  .nv 
for  himself.  And  yet  he  wasn't  in  the  place  twent;. 
fuur  hours,  before  Joint  was  Intuling  bin.  up  .,.  tie 
skies.     .\ow   you   know.    Mariun..    v,.n. .1',    ... 
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makes  up  10  people  ^vitl^,lU  a  purpose,- what  was  that 
purpose? 

_    ••  Perhaps  he  ha.  expectations.-  said  .\Lirion.  Liu-h- 
ni.v-         lou  ne\er  knew,  mania." 

.  ;"^"^     ''^•"     ^:;''l     ^^•-      Ohver     cv,ntani,tUMU>!v. 
^  Anyway,  ALary   lophani's  got  hiui  and  I  v.idi  lu-m 

The  door  opened  and  Annie  came  hi.  sidhn-  i„  as 
Mar.un  noticed  at  ..nce-sucl,  was  th,e  effect  of 'the 
drawin,q--rooni  upon  her  — and  v.iih  a  ha.kct  of  stock- 
in,:,^s  in  her  hand. 

^    "Oh.     Annie,"     Mrs.     Ohver    exclaimed     fretfuhv 

What  an  idea  to  brin-  stockings  into  t!ie  drauiniv. 
roum.     I  Willi  t  have  it." 

''I  thuug-hi  I  niiyht  as  well  be  mcndinn-  them  as  we 
talked,  mama,"  said  Annie  .qeiitlv. 

"Xot  in  the  drawin;:-n)om,"  o-rrected  .Airs    Oliver 

\"U  may  do  fancy-wnrk  here  if  von  like  — but  not 
Muckmys.     I  never  heard  (.f  such  a  th.in- " 

"Let  her  hide  them  behind  the  o-ucli.'mama."  said 
-^b'•^on.  and  come  and  talk  a  little.  I  am  sure  a  re-t 
Avill  do  yon  both  ,i;\»iid." 

'A^he  may  do  tliat  if  she  likes,"  conceded  Mrs  Oli- 
ver gi;aciously,  "but  I  h.pe  to  goodness  no-(.nc  will 
cuiiie  in  and  see  them." 

Marion  aii<l  Annie  glanced  at  one  another  a  little  l(mk 
'd  affectionate  amusement;  tlicv  bad  learnt  t  Meat 
ticir  mother's  f„ibl,s  t.nderlv.— li;tl,  f„,iish  tldn-s 
tliat  when  we  come  to  look  back  at  them  fmni  the 
'-u'y  eminence  of  some  obscure  grave,  touch  us  t.) 
tears.  Mrs.  Oliver  having  achieved  her  little  triumph 
in  gentilities,  lapsed  again  into  good  luimour  and  small 
talk. 

^lorton,"  she  said  to  Annie. 
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"  Yes.  fancy  Cousin  Mary  engaged,"  said  Marion, 
"  it  seems  too  funnv  for  words.  Are  they  verv  lover- 
like?" 

"  Such  prudes  as  never  were."  began  Mrs.  Oliver,  be- 
fore Annie  could  speak.  "  She  was  telling  one  of  the 
Smith  girls, —  you  remember  the  Drajier's  daughters, 
Marion?  —  that  he  has  n<"ver  kissed  her  yet  ar.d  thai 
she  is  not  going  to  allow  liini  to  do  so  until  after  thev 
are  married." 

Marion  threw  her  head  hack  and  laughed  till  the 
room  rang. 

"That's  Cousin  Mary  all  over,"  she  said  when  she 
could  sj^eak  and  mopping  away  the  tears,  that  h.ad  come 
to  her  eyes,  with  a  lace-edged  handkerchief — in  the 
corner  of  which  Mrs.  Oliver,  quick  to  notice  cverv  de- 
tail a!" nit  Marion,  detected  a  coronet. 

"Of  cour<;c  you  have  heard  al)out  \\'illiam's  mar- 
riage -  " 

There  was  the  sliglitcst  perceptihle  pau->e  before 
!NLarion  answered  her. 

"  Yes.  Annie  told  me, —  Annie,  at  letter-writing,  you 
are  quite  a  Se\igne, —  TTow  do  thev  get  on?  " 

"  Well,  really,  I  don't  know.  J  ought  to  have  called 
but  I  never  seem  to  get  time.  Annie  has  been  there 
once  or  twice." 

"Henry  tonk  me,"  said  Annie  sli\lv.  "She  is  verv 
pretty,  rather  delicate,  and  in  her  way  fjuite  refmcd." 

"Really,"  echoed  Marion.  "A  refined  milkmai<l! 
How  delicious!  " 

Annie  did  not  answer.  She  wa-;  just  a  little  afraid  of 
this  liamNome  sifter  with  her  rea.ly  laugh  and  occasion- 
ally scathing  je^t. 

".And  Willianr- "  said  M.arion. 

'Oh,  thev  sio.'  lie  s  uiucli  l^etter  thrn!  !'.«•  •.•.  se  "  '-^i!! 
Mr<.  Oliver.' 
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"  Has  he  been  ill?  '" 

^'•Mania  means  steadier."  explained  Annie 

Oh  er._    Dulnt  Ann.e  tell  yon  .^     He  used  to  spend 
11    us  time  at  the  '  Rlaek  Horse'  with  George  Fall 
-•ally  U  s   a  mercy,   all   thin<,.s   considered,   that   you 
broke  oft  that  engagement.  Marion  " 

Marion  had  taken  a  palm-leaf  fan  from  the  crowded 
mantelpiece  and  ^^  as  waving  it  slowly  to  and  fro 

^ou  must  take  me  to  call."   she   said  to   Annie 
J-et  us  go  to-morrow." 

"Do  you  think  you'd  better,  Marion!"'  said  her 
mother.  ^'^ 

l^^r  the  first  time  there  was  the  slightest  tincture  of 
the  old  h.iuteur  m  Aranon's  voice,  as  she  asked.  "  Why 
not,  mama?  -^ 

U^Jeld 'WM  "' n  ■'•  "  '"''  ^'^^-"^'Sl^t  not  Lord  \Vin- 
t^r  .eld  (Mr  .  Ohver  never  mentioned  her  son-in-law 
u.   u.ut  Ins  tnle)  '•  insider  it  derogatory'" 

.         — -ic.      .,xci,,un   an^wereu,   laughmg.     "  Whv 

-pe.  ^  What  for  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  stt.        A  rehned  milkmaid!" 

And  she  laughed  again.  laughed  all  the  more  because 
Mr^^Ohver  and  Ann.e  were  lookir>g  at  her  with  shocked 

.    The  ne.xt  day  was  fine  and  Afarion  persisted  in  earrv- 
.n^out^the.r  projected  visit  to  the  Howe  in    pi  to    h 
'••nhers  and   Annie's  objections;  her  n other  hecaul 
-she  thoun-hr  it   h.Mi.-.ti,   ^r     •     •     j-      /""•"<-'    oecauic 
en,-    V       ,      u-  M^Tums  digmtv;  Annie's  be- 

-u  .e  her  kmdher  nattire  shrank  from  pavin^  a  visit 
tlKU^seemedto  have  little  real  friendlinesf  in  its  ctsl.:;' 
-anon   u.Mu..sed    Mrs.    Oliver's   protests    with    clis- 
^!-n.  over-ruled  Annie's  reluctance  Li  after  the  earl^ 
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dinner  (that  was  one  of  r\rrs.  Oliver's  crosses),  the}' 
started.  Annie  carrying  witli  tliem  a  little  basket,  that 
]\Irs.  Tophani.  hcarinq-  of  theii  design  frni--;  I  Ienr\ . 
liad  a-kcd  them  to  take  fur  Ikt  to  the  danglUer-in-la\v 
she  had  seen  only  once. 

The  two  made  a  decided  contrast.  ^Larion  in  her 
white  dress  and  ro^e-wreaihed  hat  had  cmnhincd  sim- 
plicity  and   costliness,    elegance    and   rustic   ])rettiness 

ith  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  fashionable  woman.  An- 
nie's woollen  skirt  and  cotton  garibaldi  were  dowdy  in 
comparison:  and  her  hat  —  ?\Irs.  Oliver  had  insisted 
upon  her  putting  on  h.er  Sunday  one  to  match  Marion's 
expensive  capeline  —  triiumed  villi  brown  ribbon  by 
Miss  Forbes  was  hoiuely  in  the  extreme. 

IMarion  —  as  she  chattered  incessantly,  very  amusing 
chatter  that  skimmed  as  lightly  over  the  surface  of  her 
life  as  a  martin's  wings  ripple  the  water  of  a  village 
pond  on  an  evening  in  suiumer, —  glanced  her  sister  up 
and  down  occasionally  with  a  s-irt  of  indulgent  curios- 
ity. Despite  the  nearly  twelve  years  between  tlicm  a 
casual  ob.'^crver  mipht  oasilv  ha\e  taken  ATarinn  for 
the  younger  of  the  two.  There  was  a  plodding  sedate- 
ness  about  Annie,  a  quiet  that  was  ahuost  colourless, 
and  yet  beneath  this  ([uiet  Marion,  with  more  discern- 
ment than  her  mother,  who  frequently  called  her  sec- 
ond daughter  stupid,  detected  every  now  and  then 
strange  and  deep  intensities. 

One  revealed  itself  now.  as.  reaching  the  hill-top  be- 
yond the  wood,  they  turned  to  look  back  over  the  shim- 
mering tree-tops  at  P.urnthorpe  and  the  river  that  cut 
the  holms  like  a  silver  thread. 

"What  a  queer  little  handful  of  a  ])lace  it  is."  said 
^Larion  smiling,  '*  I  couldn't  live  there.     It  would  bore 

of  it  too?" 
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I.^     echoed  Annie  Oliver.     She  (00  was  lookinp- at 
the  prospect  before  them,   her  eye-.  nii..inq-  no  detail 
that  affection  had  n.ade  her  own.- yonder  lap  in  the 
moors  where  the  snn  cau-ht  the   fre.h   -r.cn   of  un- 
turned bracken,  that  reach  of  the  riNer  where  the  still 
^^■ater  brr^ke  into  a  myriad  -lintin-  arrow  heads  as  it 
Cleared  the  da,n.  the  spire,  tlie  house-tops,  the  familiar 
u],h,Il  road,- and  she  turned  to  Marion  with  one  of 
those  rare  flashes  of  self-revelation,  the  more  pathetic 
■■.eing  that  she  alone  of  that  larqe  family  was  to  die  in 
exile  irom  the  things  she  loved.—''  I,"'  she  repeated   -  1 
want  notlnn.":  else  but  to  live  and  die  here  " 
_    "  You  probably  will,  my  dear,"  said  Marion,  laugh- 
nicf.      you   will   become   Mrs.    Henry   Tnpham.     Vnu 
will -Annie,  just  think  of  it  — you  may  in  time  be 
mistress  of  Eelmont.     Belmont—"' 

She  broke  ofif  suddenly  and  remained  silent  as  the 
well-known  path  to  the  Howe  ribboned  the  fields  ahead 
J  here  are  households,  more  often  perhaps  those  un^ 
c.er  the  management  of  inexperienced  housewives  in 
ulnrh  on  certain  days  the  wh<^le  domestic  machinery 
V 'II  in  tlie  most  unaccountable  fashion  get  itself  hope- 
lessly clogged.  Such  a  day  it  was  at  the  ^u^ve  that 
afternoon  when  ^fnrion  and  Annie  rang  long  and  loudly 
at  the  front-door  oell.  " 

-Vannie.  when  she  had  married  William  Tophai  had 
known  very  little  of  housekeeping.  Her  sisters  mi^ht 
nnlk  the  cows,  scrub  and  bake  and  v.a^I,  and  iron-  but 
trom  the  very  earliest  days  of  her  somewhat  ^ickly 
cmldhood.  Mrs.  Thompson  had  set  her  voungest-born 
apart  from  the  rougher  lot  of  her  sisters.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  had  doted  upon  this  voungest  and  fair- 
csl^of  tlieir  children^and  when  William  Topham's  fre- 
f^Mcnt  visits  to  the  '"-  Bk-ak  Horse  '"'  and  unusual  sobriety 
liad  seemed  to  denote  another  attraction  than  Thomp- 
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scju's  beer,  Mr.-.  Thunipsuu  had  con>i(.lcrc(l  hcrscli  uvjvl- 
than  juslified. 

"  You'll  have  !iaui;iil  to  i.k>  now,"  .-he  told  Xannie, 
upon  the  iinjrnint;-  of  Iut  \veddin,e;-day,  "  but  be  a  lady." 

Xannic  often  Muilcd  in  the  early  days  of  her  married 
life  at  the  eontra.-^t  between  her  mother's  woid.^  and  the 
reality.  At  the  Howe  there  was  work  enough  to  do; 
there  was  almost  more  work  sometimes  indeed  than 
Xannie's  inexperience  and  old  Ellen's  failing  vigour 
<-ould  well  cope  with. 

Mr.  Topham's  only  notice  of  their  wcUling  had  been 
to  send  in  a  claim  —  not  for  the  farm — to  have  dis- 
possessed Willia"!  of  thf  Howe  would  have  meant  ptit- 
ting  the  slow  machinery  of  the  la.v  in  motion  and  set 
tongues  clacking  —  but  for  the  slock  the  lav.yer  had  jnit 
upon  it. 

To  meet  that  claim  meant  that  \\"illiam  must  work  — 
as  he  himself  protested  he  had  worked  all  along  —  with 
the  hitter  con-  iousness  of  bankrupt  effort  and  ])enefit 
reaped  not  by  himself  but  for  another.  But  it  also 
meant  that  within  the  house  resources  ior  a  time  at 
least  must  be  .severely  pinched. 

N'annie  rose  to  the  situation  v  ith  a  courage  that  was 
hardly  to  be  exiiccted  from  one  of  her  upbririging;  and 
as  perhaps  her  \ery  diversity  from  her  sisters  had  given 
her  a  certain  reserve  with  them,  she  kept  her  own  coun- 
sel and  at  the  "  Black  Horse  "  not  a  hint  leaked  out  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs  at  the  Howe. 

She  rose  early,  she  worked  hard,  and  she  won  from 
Ellen  Thorpe,  at  first  disposed  to  resont  a  "  Thompson's 
daughter  "  being  set  over  her,  a  grudging  admiration 
that  soon  gave  way  to  a  real  and  lastmg  attection. 

"  Tell  the  niis>us  there's  no  fault  to  find  with  her," 
Fdlen  Thorpe  had  said  to  Mar\-  Ann,  who  had  come  .>ne 
Sunday  after  the  new  mistress's  installation  api)arentiy 
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to  see  her  uKl  in.-,tnictur  but  in  reality  to  carry  some 
iiil^liiu;-  of  affairs  to  Mrs.  Topliani.  And  when  sor>n 
after  her  home-cuiiiino-,  Nannie,  full  of  Iitr  .loniestio 
f-n']iiu-:s.  had  gone  one  night  into  the  kitchen,  when  the 
laii>  had  gone  to  bed,  and  said  to  her  appealingly :  "  El- 
len, the  master  >ays  you  know  all  there  is  to  be'  known 
ahoiit  a  house.— won't  yon  teach  mel^  "— Lllen  had 
capitulated. 

''  It's  easy  to  teach  them  as  aims  to  learn."  she  had 
said  in  her  oracular  way.  Pmt  from  that  eveni,  ,  there 
was  nothing  she  would  not  ha\c  done  to  have  smoothed 
the  path  of  life  for  those  young  feet. 

And  as  .Airs.  William  i"oi)ham  did  "  aim  to  learn  " 
--he  did  gradually  attain  considerable  domestic  profi- 
ciency: the  news  of  which  being  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  the  elder  Airs.  Topham  was  highly  gratifying  to  her. 

I'ut  that  day  that  her  husband's  cousins  came  to  see 
IkT,  things  seemcHl  to  have  gone  wrong  from  sunrise. 

Lllen  was  busy  churning  and  the  butter  wouldn't 
cume;  the  men  were  haymaking  and  at  the  last  moment 
W  ilham  had  sent  word  for  dinner  to  go  down  to  the 
ticlds;  then  Xannie  had  found  her  bread-crock  empty 
and  had  had  to  bake,  whilst  Ellen  Thorpe  made  up  the 
butter  and  tended  to  the  house. 

Xannie  had  gone  up  to  her  room  to  rest  when 
Clarion  roused  the  echoes  of  the  silent  house  bv  her 
imperious  ringing. 

Ellen  Thorpe  peeped  through  the  hall  window  and 
then  ran  upstairs  to  warn  her  mispress. 

"Lie  sharp  and  tidy  yourself."  she  said  through  the 
keyhole,  "there's  Miss  Aimie  Oliver  and  that  grand 
Mster  of  hers  at  the  door  looking  as  fine  as  vou  please  " 
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So  lliis  was  ihe  l.eautiful  cor>in  William  Topluui 
had  once  luvcd.  Tliu^  ran  the  thou.i^Iit  in  Nannie's 
licad,  as  she  sal  uncomfortably  on  the  edge  of  one  of 
her  own  dfawinj^-room  chairs  faciiig  her  visitors  and 
miserably  conscious  that  in  the  luirry  of  the  day's  work- 
she  hac'  forgotten  all  ah. mi  the  "i^arl.ar,"  lliat  dust 
to  her  liypersensitive  imagination  was  painfully  ap- 
parent and  that  the  flowers  in  tlic  vases  should'  have 
heen  changed  that  morning.  Ellen  Thorpe's  hint  to 
tidy  herself  she  had  t  iken  at  m^re  tlian  its  full  worth 
and  had  donned  none  other  than  Iter  wedding  (h-ess. 
It  was  a  gown  of  some  grey  material,  that  might  ha\e 
been  pretty,  if  the  taste  of  Nannie's  family  had  not  (jr- 
dained  that  it  shoid<l  have  a  high  laco  collar  -tiff  with 
Imckram.  and  a  front  of  white  silk,  that  looked  like  an 
ironing  board. 

But  Xamiic  was  proud  of  her  wedding  dress;  it  was 
always  sponged  after  she  had  worn  it  and  jnit  away 
between  sheets  of  tiss'^e  paper;  and  though  the  high 
collar  inirl  her  neck  and  she  never  felt  at  ease  in  it.  that 
bhe  had  always  considered  was  one  of  the  iJienliarities 
of  best  dresses  and  tallied  in  degree  with  their  smart- 
ness. 

To-day,  facing  Marion,  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
her,  that  there  was  something  wrong  somehow  with 
the  grey  drcs^;  never  had  't-  collar  seemed  su  light  aii-I 
stiHhig;  never  had  the  silk  front  crinkled  more  aggres- 
sively every  time  she  moved  than  it  (hd  this  afternoon. 
She  felt  luo  liial  her  iiair  was  aii  wn.mg;  thai  Iter  face- 
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was  red  an'l  sliuiin-  still  from  its  hasty  applicati.-,,,  of 
^oon  :nvl  v.atcr;  and  that  her  ton-uc.  trv  to  control  it 
as  she  would -would  slip  hack  into  tli'o  old  familiar 
v,-av  .,r  speakm-  sho  was  tryin-  so  hard  to  overcome 

Manon,   smdnig-,  yet   in  r^.n   indefinable  way  nf  her 
r-.n  at  once  haughty  :md  indifferent,  talked  a^'rand  ,:m 
-•I-  eyes,  as  she  lalke.l,  taking  m  cvei  y  <letail  nf  il,,.' 
-nee  fannhar  room;  and   Xamiie  felt  ntefnily  certain' 
>I)at  nenher  the  dn-  n.,r  the  ^n•t!>e•.•erI  flo^yers  escaped 

'•Would  y,ni  mind.-  said  Marian,  checking  a  sen- 
tence muhyay,  '-if  u-e  had  ihe  u  indu^y  „p,n.  T  f,.!  a 
I'llie  fanil. 

Xannie  Avas  on  her  feet  in  .t  moment  and  strug-Iin- 
With  the  sar-h.  '^^     '' 

"  It  diould  hayc  been  opened  hefore."'  she  said  "  hut 
were  been  that  'throng'  to-day-  (,,!,.  tl-ou  m-hickv 
I'Ugue),  ••  I  d,.u't  seem  to  have  had  lime  for  aughi  '' 

"  '  •■"11  a  I  raid  we  h.'o  e  eho.-  n  an  av.kuar.j  dav,"%aid 
-uime  >ympathetieally.  "  yc  .^Imuld  have  let  v>Hrkn,,u-  '• 

"  Oh.  It's  not  that,"  said  Xannie.  true  to  her  inherent 
hospitality,  and  returning  to  her  seat  with  cheeks  all  the 
vcddc.  for  her  exertions  with  the  winrlow,  "it's  not 
lliat.     Only  to-day  things  do  seen,  in  have  gone  that 

Ihey  have  a  way  .,f  ,!,,;--,   that,  haven't  they>" 
sai.l  Marion  politely,  and  glr    :ed  at  the  clock 

"  I  lorgot  to  tliink  on  and  ^vind  it  up,"  explained  the 
unfortunate  Xannie.  "But  you're  never  goin-  yet' 
\nu  n'ust  stay  and  have  tea  with  us."  She  turne(l  in- 
stinctively It  Marion,—"  William  would  he  that  disan- 
pointed  if  he  didn't  see  you.  I'll  sen.l  a  nio.age  to 
tile  hclds  and  t.  li  him  \  oit  are  here." 

"Tt  is  very  kjml  of  yoi<  (o  a^k  uc  (:>  ^tav."  said 
.Marion.     "1    ,huuld   like   to   see    William,      [^it   why 
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send  a  message?     CamiMt  we  walk  down  t(j  the  fields 
ourselves?  " 

Xannie  hesitated.  She  was  aware  that  if  her  visitors 
remained  to  tea.  there  would  be  cerfiin  arranyenients 
of  the  table  which  she  dared  not  leave  to  Ellen  Thorpe; 
surh  as  table-centres.  doilies.  fre>li  tlowers  and  the  like. 

Annie  saw  the  htsitatioii  and  defined  the  cause. 

"Suppose  Mai  ion  and  I  walk  down  to  the  fields  as 
you  are  busy,"  she  said.  "  and  then  we  can  bring  Wil- 
liam back  to  tea  w  itli  ua." 

"  Yes,  let  us,"  said  Marion,  rising  at  once.  "  That 
would  be  very  nice." 

"  It'll  take  you  a  (|uarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  there  — " 
said  Xannie,  uneasily  conscious  of  a  jealousy,  that 
I)roinpted  her  to  consign  her  table-centres  and  doilies 
to  I'ale  and  accompany  them,  "and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  walk  back,  so  I'll  have  tea  ready  for  you  in 
hall  an  hour." 

"  1  am  afraid  we  are  rather  a  trouble  to  you."  said 
Marion,  not  troubling  to  disguise  her  relief  at  being 
tjuit  of  the  stuify  rooui  and  out  in  the  air. 

"  Xaniiie  WDiTt  make  any  fuss  for  us,  will  you.  Xan- 
nie :'  "  s:  m1  Annie  kindly. 

"Oh.  no."  said  Xannie.  fibbing  cheerfully,  for  the 
table-centres  ct  C(.-ti-ra  were  strictly  reset  ved  for  state 
.occasions,  "we'll  jn4  have  it  in  our  ordinary  way." 

"That's  right."  said  .\nnie.  She  laughed  and  nod- 
ded and  ha-teneti  to  rejoin  her  sister,  who  was  already 
hall'  way  down  the  garden  path. 

"  '•'"augli!"  said  Maiiun,  glancing  back  at  the  hoiuc, 
"what  a  r<jom,  what  a  little  rustic, —  and  what  a 
dress !  " 

"  It  was  her  wecUling  dress,"  said  .Annie  gently. 
"  It  was  a  i>it\-  >he  put  it  on  to-day,  for  she  looks  so 
nice  in  lier  ordinary  tilings." 
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"  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  Marion  lauj^hinjj, 
"  but  it's  difficult  to  imagine  it.  I  suppose  this  is  the 
field  '^lic  means." 

"  Vcs,"  said  her  sister,  "  there's  William  near  the 
can^." 

He  had  seen  them  almost  as  Annie  spoke  and,  ])lun,ir- 
inq-  his  fork  into  the  ground,  advanced  to  meet  them. 
Marion,  be  had  recognised  immediatelv.  Wasn't  it 
thus  she  had  o-mc  to  him  long  ago  across' tiie  stubble  of 
tlie  harvest  field?  The  man.  who  was  working  near 
him,  saw  and  commented  afterwards  upon  tlie  flush  that 
came  at  sight  of  her  to  the  master's  face.  Whatever 
:\Iarion  liad  meant  to  say  flied  suddenly  upon  her  lips; 
and  they  met  and  shook  bands  rpu'te  silentlv. 

It  was  \nnie  wlio,  all  miCDn.scious  of  the  poignnncv 
"f  that  momentary  pau^c,  broke  it  clumsilv. 

"  W'e  thought  we  would  come  over  to  sec  Xannie." 
slie  ?aid.  "  and  she  has  sent  us  to  bring  yon.  i,i  to  tea." 

"  Did  slie]"  "  said  William.  He  glanced  do\vn  at  his 
Mmburnt  hands,  at  the  bay  seeds  clinging  to  his  trousers. 
at  (he  stream  of  empty  carts  OMuing  int,,  the  field.' 
"  W'c  are  mo  ]n\<y  for  me  to  get  away,  I'm  afraid.  It 
you  \xani  yonr  nun  to  work  it  doesn't  do  to  leave 
thctn." 

"  Oh.  y,-ni  must  come,"  said  Marion,  recovering  her 
conipr.curr.  "  Fancy  our  walking  all  this  wav  to  ask 
\oii  and  then  rctu^il1P' '  " 

"  1 1"  \ou   wish   it,"  said   William. 

"Your  wife  wishes  it."  corrected   Marion. 

"  Can  von  v,ait  a  t'cw  minutes,  whiNt  1  give  the  tncn 
iC'iiie  orders?  " 

"  Vou  and  Marion  walk  up  togeih'^r."  said  Annie 
innocently,  "and  I   will  go  back  and  help  Nannie.     I 

A  httle  heap  of  hay 
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^vas  near  her  and  she  sat  d^nvn  up'  >n  u,  lowcrin.s;-  lier  snii- 
shade  until  it  was  a  screen  between  her  face  and  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  haymakers. 

"I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting."  said  V\'illiam  at 
last,  ''Imt  t!ie-e  bcTgars  take  a  lut  of  explaining  to 
sometimes." 

Clarion   lo.ik   tlie  hand   he   offert-d   her 
her  feet. 

'■  Poor  A\'i!l:am,"   -he  said  mockingly, 
as  if  you  had  a  hii  t,f  cares." 

"1  have  had  my  share,"  said  William  qnicily.  lie 
glanced  down  at  his  companion  furtivelv.     '•  \\n\  duii'i 


and   rose  to 
"  }on   speak 


look  as  if  you  had  many  " — the  name  came  will 
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a  jerk 


as  if  he  were  nervous  of  a  lihertv 

"Do  I  njit."  A\'cII.  if  I  liave  u^>{  many  cares.  I  have 
other  things  as  bad  perhaps  —  regrets,  wishes," — she 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  "I  know  n.r,t  what." 

"Regrets,"  William  said  eagerly,  "what  do  yon  re- 
gret :- " 

She  half  halted  in  iheir  .-a.untering  walk. 

"Will  you  be  angry  if  1  kil  you  of  <ine  tiling?  I 
have  always  regretted  that  day  of  grandmama's  funeral, 
^vhen  I  did  not  care  how  much  1  hurt  you  so  long  a,s  I 
made  you  your  father's  scape-goat, —  do  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"Do  1  rcmcmlvr?"  William  replied  grimly.  "Oh, 
yes,  I  remember;  I  am  not  likely  to  forget." 

"  I  wrote  a  note  to  you,"  continued  Marion  slowly 
and  prodding  the  tip  of  her  sunshade  absently  into  the 
ground,— "  that  night  after  the  funeral,  you  know.  I 
uas  goitig  downstairs  to  po.st  it  when  mama  called  mc 
into  the  nursery.  She  b^gan  tu  talk  aboui  I'ncle  John 
and  the  Will  — and  — and  I  lore  the  note  ui)  and  btn-nt 
it." 
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"  Xalurally."  William  said  dryly. 
''Lei   us   walk  on,''   said   ^Marina   Inirriedly.     "W'c 
imist  not  talk  any  ni'-rc  of  ihcsc  things.     ]Mine  — "'  ilie 
spuke  the  words  to  herself — "'are  vain  regrets." 

They  walked  on,  his  long  stride  shoriening  iiself  to 
her  step,  and  b'.tli  silcn!. 

"  I  suppose  your  husband  is  at  I'ncle  James's,  with 
you?"  said  William  at  la  t. 

"  Oh,  no,  he  isn't,"  Marion  an.->wered  lightly.  "  lie's 
gone  to  take  the  cure  at  Kissingen.  I  was  afraid  I 
nu"g!iL  have  t.~»  go  witi.  him  but  idriunaidy  I  succeeded 
in  finding  a  most  charming  young  person  as  nurse ;  and 
they  arc  tliere  quite  happy  together." 

She  answered  the  look  in  William's  eyes,  half  amused, 
half  scandalised. 

"You  mu-t  not  take  me  Um>  liicrally,"  she  said 
quickly,  "lie  is  very  kind  and  \ery  good.  Only  it 
would  have  bored  him  to  couic  to  Burnthorpe,  so  we 
agreed  for  once  to  go  our  own  ways." 

They  had  reached  the  Black  Pond  and  as  they  walked 
side  by  side  along  ihe  narrow  path,  that  skirled  iii 
-idgy  margin,  it  was  possible  that  the  remembrance  of 
that  other  walk,  when  ^^liss  Topham  so  fortuitously  had 
1'.4  her  Dorking  cock,  stiired  both  uneasily.  "The 
reeds,"  said  Marion,  "how  I  love  the  reeds  with  iheir 
llowers  like  brown  ruffles." 

And  William  cut  a  handful  with  his  pocket  knife  and 
put  them  in  her  hand.  Some  water  from  their  stalks 
dripped  upon  her  skirt  and  as  William  brushed  it  off 
the  contact  was  perceptible  to  them  both  and  both  looked 
up. 

"■  Marion ! " 

■■  William!" 

It  was  a  moineiu  oi  ly, —  one  of  those  swiii  unveil- 
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in^-s  that  pass  like  a  llasli :  and  ^Larion  was  the  first  to 
pull  herself  together.  "  I  think  I  sec  Annie  in  the  win- 
dow,    she  said.     "  Tliey  will  be  waiting  tea." 

_  As  they  crossed  the  garden  they  caught  sight  of  Nan- 
nie,   a    big    white    ai)n.n    protecting  \he    grey    dress 
scurrying  away  to  tlie  kitchen  out  of  their  sight       \ 
moment  later  she  came  hack.— blushing  and  'withnnt 
tbe  apron  — to  take  Marion  upstairs  to  wash  her  hands 
:^he  showed  her  into  the  spare   room.— a   ro,,m  that 
had  been  set  apar^  as  snch  even  in  the  FaH^'  time      The 
best  furnittn-e  was  here,- a  maho,,-.nv  bedMead  with 
ilowere.l    chnitz    hangings,    a    cliest    of    drawers    with 
mother-of-pearl  handle-^,  a  marble  wash-stand.     Xanm'e 
peq^e,!  mio  the  jug.  which  was  cmjuv.  and  ran  away  to 
bll  i<  at  the  tap. 

The  window  was  closed  and  the  room  had  a  mustv 
odour,  thai  slrangeiy  attected  Marion's  nerves  She 
knew  well  the  uses  oi"  M,ch  rooms  in  households  hke 
these  It  would  be  here  — if  there  wa..  a  cliild  — and 
a  ileetmg  vision  of  the  diMorted  lolds  ,,f  Xannie's  o,-ev 
gown  iiK-uie  her  .shrug  h.r  sh.,u]dcrs  di<-ustedlv  — 'that 
It  would  tir.st  see  the  light;  here  — ,f  anvone  died  — 
that  they  wouh!  be  laid  out  with  drawn  blinds  and  the 
key  turned  in  the  door 

Sh^  ijot  up  and  crossed  the  kniding  to  the  room  over 
the  porcn.  that  she  herself  had  occupied.  N.hen  .she  had 
visited  tlie  ilowe  during  the  brief  rapture  of  her  en- 
gagement to  W  ilham.  It  was  evident  I  v  unuso.l  The 
floor  was  littered  nmiIi  boxes.— bonnet  boxes  ..f  Xan- 
nies,  a  iwrtmanteau  and  old  leather  trunk  of  Wil- 
hams— .Marion,  glancmg  ai  th.e  laJKl.  saw  L.lmburgh 
and  wondeied  if  it  nas  there  the  pair  had  been  h^r 
their  honeymoon.  ],,  -lie  window  was  a  sewmq  ma- 
chine and  a  chair   uiin  a  hali-linished   Woum'    t'oldr.l 
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over  tlie  back-."  Afarion  pushed   the   chair   aside   and 
stood  looking  out. 

There  below  was  the  grass-plot  and  the  old  sinuhal 
beside  which  WiUiani  had  slnod  of  a  niornin-  and 
wakened  her  with  a  handful  of  grave!  (lung  a^  .ur.t  her 
pane;  tlierc  were  the  fields,  and  there  chntering  about 
the  trainc  was  the  rose  tree  from  which— to  Miss 
.Abirys  baiting  scandal  — she  har|  gathered  a  bud  and 
pinned  it  to  W  dhani's  coat  the  morning  she  had  left 
the  Howe. 

It  was  there  Nannie  found  her,  as  — jug  in  hand — 
.^he  souglit  Iier  missing  guest.  Marion  Hngered  at  the 
wnuu.w  with  a  httle  secret  movement  of  her  handker- 
chiet  t(j  her  tace,  that  Xaiinie  was  quick  to  observe. 

"borgive  me  for  coming  in  here."  she  sai.l  at  last 
turning  round,  "but  I  ahvr.ys  bked  tins  old  room  so 
much." 

"  ^  on  arc  very  welcome,'"  the  other  said  simply  "  I 
hkc-  it  too.  You  see  all  the  fields  from  vondcr  wi'ndow 
and  a  bit  of  the  road.  H  William-s  late.'  I  alwavs  come 
tip  here  to  watch  for  him.  " 

"  Really,"  said  Marion  carelessly. 
_  She  was  back  in  the  spare  room,  washing  her  hands 
ni  the  old-tashioned  china  bowl,  wiping  tiiem  on  the 
tragrant  towel  Nannie  handed  her.  arranging  her  hair 
in  troni  of  the  toilet  glass  with  its  muslm  draperies  and 
blue  bows  and  — to  pin  some  lace  in  place  —  heedk-^lv 
destroying  the  "Welcome"  that  Klkn  Thorpe  had 
MTonght  HI  puis  up.,i,  the  yellow  .satin  cushion,  that  bad 
been  her  wedding  present  to  William  Topham. 

The  tea  was  a  great  ,ncal.     There  were  o  .M  ham  tea- 
cakes,   paltry.— all   th.e  dainties   in    fan    that    Xanmes 
'^'',?.''„^'^"'''  proxide.  but  conversation  languished 

r.eeniCci  icii-engrosseu,  i\Iarion  looked  bt.'red 
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nn<l  tired;  Xaimie  Vvas  nervnns.  It  was  Annie  ;'lMur 
\vho  contrived  tej  spin  out  the  thin  and,  frialjle  thread  (_)f 
r>urnthorpe  gn^sip  and  the  little  d<'me>tic  c«jncerns  il 
pleased  Xannie  to  diseu>s. 

Directly  after  tea  the  cousin^  rose  to  ,i[;"0. 

"  ni  eonie  a  liit  of  the  way  with  you,"  said  ^^'illiam 
risini;". 

"Come  as  well,"  said  Aimie  Oliver  [<>  their  hostess. 
I'ut  X'annie  shook  lier  h.ead.  The  ;;rey  (h'ess  had  never 
\'et  been  desecrated  h\'  cutitact  with  careen  earth;  nt'iru- 
o'/er  there  was  tea  to  elear,  her  doilies  to  fold  and  ]nit 
away,  and  her  own  finery  vj  be  reinnvecl  l.ie.Are  she 
could  go  and  feed  her  poultry.  Still  she  glanced  at 
\\'ilHani  as  if  seeking  permission  or  j^crhaps  encourage- 
nieni,  but  Williatn  with  lii>  back  turned  made  no  sign. 

Then  Marion  thanked  her  politely:  Annie  lingered  to 
\vhisi)er  a  forgotten  message  (  f  ^Irs.  Topham's ;  and 
Xaimie  ran  alone  up.-tairs  to  the  ',vindow  of  the  j^orch 
room. 

She  saw  the  cou>ins  cr'i>s  the  garde'.i;  saw  W'illiant 
give  his  hand  to  2\larion  as  iliey  climbed  tiie  stile;  saw 
him  keep  the  pace  beside  her  adown  tlie  hill  and  along 
the  sedgy  edges  (jf  the  pond;  sriw  Annie  drop  instinc- 
tively behind;  and  thus  seeing  —  forgot  her  wedding 
dress,  and  all  nor  cai'e  of  ii  —  and.  sinking  down  upon 
the  Hoor  l.ieside  the  sill,  cried  desolately. 

William  had  seen  his  beautiful  coti^in,  and  —  this 
was  the  b'tter  divination  that  racked  and  sluDok  poor 
Xannie  with  great  sobs  —  he  loved  her  still. 

"  Missus."  Ellen  Thorjie  called  up  tlic  stairs.  '"  be  y<ui 
going  to  side  all  the.e  here  fangle-daiigK  things  or 
am  I?" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  Li;T'n:R  from  caxada 

The  (l;iy  tliat  Alaridii  n\u\  .\iiiiie  went  t'^  ihe  Howe 
Henry  ;.ih!  Iiis  falliu"  had  liad.  to  ck->crilje  the  event  iii 
Henry's  own  words— "  tlie  de\il  of  a  rMW."  Mrs 
Topham  iKid  d.icetul  ilie  ominous  si-ns  ..f  its  approach' 
a^  early  as  tlie  ])re'.  lous  Sunday.  Sunday  at  Ilehr.M,u 
was  ewr  an  iniukrahle  day  to  the  active-niinded.  a  d.iy 
Allien  tlie  i^ctty  re-u-icii.  .ns  ,,f  ^Ir.  T-pliam's  worldlv 
piety  liauipered  an.d  irritated  hi>  h.ni^ehold  at  ever'v 
mrn. 

On  ordinary  Sundays  after  pmiiii-  in  a  eompul.oiy 
.'ippcarance  at  ihe  nioniiu-  .-ervice  and  iiartaking  of  the 
heavy  Sunday  dumer.  lienr\-  -enerahv  \'veiu  lor  a  walk. 
V  Hiding  up  tlie  afternoon  as  often  as  lie  dared  with' 
lea  at  the  Oiiver^■  and  dallianee  with  Annie  later  in  the 
'  Id-iashioned  garden. 

But  on  tiie  Sunday  of  ^vliicli  I  write,  the  v.cathcr 
had  been  wet  and  u'iin\  itmg;  and  Henry,  lia-.-ing  vawned 
pr()digiou>]y  alter  dumer  and  being  re])rimanded  hv  his 
lather,  liad  betaken  himself  to  his  bedroom,  where  be- 
tu-een  snatehes  of  a  novel,  lie  had  further  beguiled  the 
time  with  patience. 

Mr.  Topham,  having  enjoyed  his  after-dinner  nap, 
awoke  to  the  fact  (then  being  discussed  by  .Aiiss  Mary) 
that  Henry  ha.l  no(  gone  out,  that  he  had  shut  him- 
!=clf  in  his  ro  ,,11  and  that,  as  he  was  still  there  and  had 
apparently  found  sunietliing  suniciently  amusing  to  make 
hiin  late  for  tea.^that  .something  nui.t  necessarily  be  an 
si^iiingen^eni  oi  .ur.  iopiiaiUb  sauhaucal  laws. 
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"Possibly  lie  lias  fallen  a?leep."  said  Mrs.  Tdpliam. 
"  Mary  Ann  ring;  tlic  hell  nji^ain." 

"  Xo,  she  won't."  said  Mr.  Tophani  fjrimly.  "  I'll  j^o 
myself  and  see  what  he's  up  to.  It's  nothing  to  his 
credit,  I'll  be  hound." 

At  the  moment  his  father  sp<M<c.  Hcmw  was  slndvin;:^ 
the  prol)lem  known  as  the  "  Demon."  and  in  it  he  was 
sufficiently  absorbed  to  hear  nothinj^  of  Mr.  Topham's 
approach,  not  even  the  opcninc,'  of  the  floor. 

"  Well,  sir!  "  said  Mr.  Topham. 

"  Well,  sir!  "  said  Henry,  not  meanin,e:  to  be  rude  but 
betrayed  into  the  retort  by  the  start  of  his  father's 
appearance. 

"So  this  is  how  you  amu'^e  vcnirsclf.  is  it?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Topham.  "with  these  paltry  paste-boards, 
these  devil's  playthini^s?     Give  them  to  me,   sir!" 

Henry  swept  his  demon  into  a  little  heap  and  jjavc 
them  sullenly  to  his  father.  Mr.  Topliam  took  them 
silently  and  marching  slowly  ahead  of  him  down  the 
stairs  with  a  pompous  gravity,  that  in  spite  of  his  an- 
noyance tickled  Henry's  ever-present  sense  of  humour. 
—  carried  them  into  the  kitchen  and  threw  them  sol- 
emnly tipon  the  fire. 

At  the  tea  nothing  moi-e  was  said.  Henry  ate  and 
drank  quite  silently,  only  smiling  once  or  twice  as  he 
met  his  mother's  an.xious  eyes  searching  his  face;  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mary  engrossed  themselves  with  one  an- 
other; whilst  Mr.  Topham  ate  his  favourite  buttered 
toast  and  drank  his  regulation  cups  of  tea  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  just  fultilled  a  disagreeable  but  laud- 
able duly.  Only  Mrs.  Topliam,  conscious  that  the  calm 
was  only  the  ominous  lull  that  precedes  the  storm,  let 
her  lips  move  in  silent  prayer,  her  anxious  fancy  ever 
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from  the  fatlu-r'.s  tyrannical  temper  and  the  son's  iin- 
iKtuous  youth. 

On  the  .Monday  nitcrmn  n  as  she  and  .Aii.s  Marv  bat 
t_o,<,rcther  in  tlie  nioniing-RH.in,  .vhe  confided  sorne  of  her 
icar       )  her  daut^hter. 

Ml      T(,phani.  with  h.er  mother's  help,   was  making 
her  trousseau      It   was  an  outfit,  whc.se  elaboraie  de- 
tails were  Ion-  afterwards  discussed  hv  the  lUirnthorpe 
matrnns.      '-or  its  provision  Mr.  Topham  had  given  his 
daughter  a  han.jsome  cheque;  and  Mrs.  Topham  had 
seen  to  it  that  the  materials  were  such  a^  would  Ix-ar 
tf-   in.spection   given   them   by   her   own    and    Marv's 
friends.     Mary,  who  had   formerly  fashioned  her  un- 
derwear ot  the  stoutest  calico  calculated  to  resist  a  wash- 
er", oruan's  ravage,  and  had  disapproved  of  trimmings 
imdeed  trimmings  as  applied  to  ui.   crgarment ,  had  a 
something  m   Miss  .Mary's  opinam  that   smacked  too 
niivh  of  trivohiy  nnt  to  .sa>    d    vnright  indiscretion) 
had  under  the  spell  of  this  new  n^ ,  >d  that  was  upon  her 
yielded  to  her  mother's  intluence  an     permitted  —  not 
wuhout  a  dawning  instinct  of  feminine  pleasure  in  such 
things  — the  purchase  of  innumerable  yards  of  lawn 
and  nainsook,  of  fine  laces,  emhroiderv  and  ribbon.     The 
materials  employed  being  of  the  be^t.  and  both  ladies 
past  mistresses  in  tie  art  oi  stitching,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  AIiss  Topham's  trousseau  should  ^)rove  a  nine  days' 
wonder  to  those  of  her  frien.ls  and  ac.|iiaintances.  who 
were  privlcged  to  >et   it.       \t   ihc   mMincnt   wlun   his 
mother  spoke  of  Henry.   Al).,s    ropham  was  stroking 
down  line  gathers  with  a  pin.     licr  lips  were  pressed 
and    her    exprcs.-.iuu    sumewliat    .Mirewish.     But    tliere 
was  cause  enough  —  xMiss  Tt.pham  that  afternoon  had 
liad  a  disappointment.     "  Thomas  "—  l)y  no  other  name 
did  Miss  Mary  ever  .^peak  01  or  addre.-..v  her  suitor  — 
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"  Tlinmn^  "'  li,-'.!  promised  to  t:'.ke  1-.cr  for  a  walk  and  had 
\v<\  aniK-arcfl.  Tlirre  tiiiKs  had  Miss  Tcjiliani.  fanov- 
mg  ?ho  Iicai-d  liis  stop,  run  n]>-;tairs  and  pnl  on  licr  liat ; 
and  thr(e  times  had  it  pioved  to  l)c  a  false  alarm. 

On  each  occasion  Mr,-;.  Topham  had  .sou-ht  sonic 
means  of  consolinc;  lier.  Possil)1y  Thomas  had  letters 
to  answer  —  or  a  visitor  mi,ylit  liave  detained  hiiU  — 
or  he  wonld  n^.t  he  Ion,;;  now,  rurely;  Imt  when  the  dock 
on  the  mantelpiece  struck  four  and  the  Curate  had  not 
yet  a])]Kared,  Mrs.  Topham  had  been  convinced  that 
it  must  be  a  .>ick  call  aiid  had  remarked  soothingly.  "  that 
at  ;iny  rate  they  could  --et  on  with  their  sewin,!;"."  And 
indeed  there  was  little  lime  L  ft  for  the  romidetion  of 
-Miss  Topham's  bridal  outfit;  for  since  his  dau;,diier's 
engagement.  Mr.  Tnpham  had.  hurried  on  events  with 
a  masterful  hand  and  that  day  mouth  h:wl  been  fixed 
for  the  wedding. 

"  ]Marv."'  tile  lawver  had  told  his  daughter  iestinglv 
(Mrs.  'J'upham  IkuI  thonglit  brutally),  "could  nut  af- 
ford to  give  a  man's  affection  the  cliauce  of  C'oHng  hv 
keeping  a  bridegroom  ^^■aiting."■ 

It  was  U'lt  sur[iri<ing  then  tiiat,  considering  the 
ciirate's  non-appearance,  J^Ii-^s  Tnpham  sliould  answer 
ber  mnther  with  some  of  her  old  tartne^^. 

"Well,  and  if  jiapa  is  disp.lea^e>l  v.ith  ITcnry,  T  th.ir.k 
he  deserves  it.  I  (,n.ly  wonder  v.diat  he  would  say  if 
he  knew  tl-e  truth  aluait  that  nigh.t  vJien  Ifem-y  stayed 
at  William's  riud  went  to  hear  t!i;it  dreadful  Opera 
tMm])any  at  IMarkington?  " 

"Mary."  said  her  mother  agh.a-^t.  "  yuu  must  never 
breathe  a  \\rVi\  .•!  that  t(.)  yo,ur  fatlier." 

"Oh,  r  shan't  tell,"  said  ?\iarv.  "I  shall  \-erv  soon 
be  married  and  then  Henry  and  his  concerns  v.ill  Iiave 
n'ltlnng  '■•  d  •  \\\\]\  me,  thank  goodness." 

".My  dear,''  said  ber  mother,  "a  young  man  must 
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li.'ivc  a  certain  amount  of  p!ea>urc  and  if  it  is  fnr!,i,|.lai 
Inm  fnolishly.  lie  will  lake  it  secretly.  T  l,oi>e  vr,,  will 
l>elieve  what  I  .^ay  when  you  cunic  to  have  chiidrcn  of 
}-oiu-  own." 

"I  afi-ree  witli  papa,"  said  :Mis.s  Topham.  wlm  had 
turned  very  red  at  this  reference  of  her  mother's  to 
a  possible  fann'ly,  "I  a-ree  with  pana  that  there's 
far  t.-o  much  pleasure  now-a-days.  feoi^le  think  of 
nothin,q'  else." 

At  that  moment  tea  was  announced;  and  widi  it 
the  Curate  — pale,  du^ty  ard  sumeientlv  ap^k.^ciic  to 
restore  Mary  to  good  humotn-  and  make  her  order 
Mary  Ann  to  h;uier  a  hot  muflni  specially  for  liis  bcue- 

On  the  Wednesday  as  Afrs.  Toi^ham  had  anticipated 
fearfuhy  and  .Aliss  Topham  in.Hlferentlr.  the  ^lorm 
hrokc. 

^h:  Topham  was  up=ct  in  the  muruiu-  l,v  a  letter 
^vnh  the  Canadian  po.-tmark;  over  its  perusd  his  face 
liad  turned  purple;  he  had  sworn  at  Afarv  T..pham  for 
creakm-  her  chair;  and  later,  when  IlJnrv  appeared, 
a-^  .\Ii>s  Alary  ha<!  at  once  exclaimed,—"  Late  as  usual  " 
—  the  lawyer  had  stormed  at  him. 

The  thing-  mi.'.ht  have  passed  off  then,  f,,r  Tlenrv 
Vwis  not  ill-natured  and  his  nv-ther  ha<l  alreadv  m'-"- 
i^alled  to  him  that  there  were  other  causes  f .  ,r  the  p'-^- 
Crnal  ire.  had  it  not  heen  f,)r  a  remark  of  his  sister's 
made  as  Henry  left  the  room. 

''I    r.v/.s-    rig-ht,    mama."    said    Alarv    triumphantlv 

.Icnry  did  go  fishing-  yestcrdav  afternoon.  TliMnias 
t'  ul  me  last  night,  he  saw  him  with  Tom  Oliver  below 
llie  bridge." 

"  What's  that?  "  said  Afr  Topham. 

Airs.  Topham  interceded. 

"  He  asked  if  he  might,  love,"  she  said  conciliatingly. 
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"  It  was  such  a  spleiKlId  aiternoon  and  he  was  WLirkiii^ 
very  liard  all  the  eveniuj:;'.  ' 

"  I  don't  care  if  lie  wi-re  workiii,!;  all  ni^ht."  blus- 
tered Mr.  Topham.  "When  1  am  at  Markin<j;tun  he 
has  III)  business  to  be  aw;'\  fruui  the  Dffice  and  Lll 
teach  him  — the  younf^  devil!  " 

Sonicthinfj  in  his  face  and  voice  made  Mrs.  Tupham 
.^>ay  "Jtdin."  pleadingly  and  Miss  Mary  look  a  little 
frightened. 

When  Mr.  Topham  got  to  the  office  Henry  was  al- 
ready at  hi.i  desk. 

"Collie  in  lure,"  the  lawyer  sai('  g/inily  and  Henry 
f  (llowed  him  obediently  to  the  rouin  marked  "  Private." 

"So  you  spent  yesterday  afternoon  fishing,  did 
you?  "  said  Mr.  i  ofihar.i.  with  the  fateful  calm  of  anger 
at  red  heat. 

"  I  did."  said  Henn,-.     "  Wliy?" 

'Idle  lawyer's  repetition  of  the  w'lrd  was  a  roar  that 
penetiated  to  the  outer  office  and  set  the  clerLs  tittering. 

One  went  to  the  key-hole. 

"If  you  dare  to  raise  your  hand  against  nie."  he 
heard  Henry  say.  "I'll  knock  you  down." 

"  Go^<'.  Lord!"  he  said  to  the  others,  "the  old  man 
is  threatening  to  thrash  him." 

In  thv-  inner  oftice  the  voices  of  father  and  son  mingled 
in  an.rr  •  alte.-cation.  Then  the  door  burst  open  and 
Mr.  Topham  red.  angry  and  panting,  Ciur  out  and 
turne'"  the  key  in  the  lock. 

Henr)''j  first  thought  at  being  locked  in  was  iliat 
"  tho  0  bounders"  as  he  called  his  lather's  clerks, 
shoulcl  ha'  e  the  l.iugh  at  him.  Then  determined  to 
brave  out  the  situation  he  wheeled  his  father's  chair 
round  (ill  itv  pi\-ot,  j)!aced  his  feet  on  the  desk,  and, 
le.ining  back,  co'.isidcred  his  |mvit;,)n.  lie  gl.mceil  at 
the  wmdovv  but   it  was  hi''h  and  securelv  barred.     It 
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-Mr.  Topl.am  chose  to  release  hi,n.  Rut  once  free  - 
^nui  Henry  ground  his  tcetn  in  the  strenuousness  of  his 
reso  ve-  not  another  stroke  of  work  would  h    do 

c::x^.nr^^^'  °^^^' "°-  -^^  ^-  ^^^  -->- - 

•K  u  .uld  turn  the  hkmg  to  account.  He  l>etho,^..ht 
'■^n^-  i  of  Ins  stolen  visit  to  the  Opera  at  Alarkhu!  on - 
;He  stage,  yes,  that  was  the  thing.  Mo^e  t Ian  on-e 
he  had  convulsed;' those  skunks  ?n  the  ^ut  ffi^e '■ 
;  th  scnne  .n^rov.ed  play  of  mimicry  and  pantom  n^ 
'-'^^'^--'^^^^oh.n^th.nil.a.  He  feit  his  blood 
t.-gle.  He  saw  hmiself  working  hard,  carvin-^  a  oreat 
na  ne.  comu,g  oack  to  Burnthorpe  a  famou^  man -1 
and  so  <lrcaming  he  fell  asleep 

It  was  half-past  one  by  his  father's  clock  and  Henry 
;;;.-I.^lhesdence  that  the  other  clerks  had  gone  h.n,I 

He  rose  and  stretched  himself.     Would   h,.   father 
-•!!  tnem  at  home,  he  wondered,  and  would  his  no    e 
xorc.se  her  tond  wits  and  devise  some  way  o    5^!  m, 
him  somethmg  to  eat?  ^eudmg 

He  went  to  the  <loor  and  was  about  to  try  the  handle 

;'^^'"  a   etter  lyn,g  on  the  floor  attracted  1  is  att  ntk.  ' 

it  was  the  Canadian  letter,  that  had  made  Mr   Top  a, 

.-'Y>'.^^'--^;-t-     H.s  father  nn.st  have  dnM 

^  m     ahng  out   h,s   handkerchief  to   mop   his   angy 

i'>  (!o  lie  wou  (    read  it       He  <      !    ■.     1      t 

i^-.iu    11.        J  It    tiM.K    U    SKiW   V    OMf    nl     it- 

tie  read  the  letter;  he  t-reac'  n       It;    t       1 

,..  <-  I'  reao  u.     ill.  iiand  went  to 
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his  head  as  if  he  were  dazed.  Then  he  glanced  about 
him  quickly.  Among  tlie  black  di^ed  boxes  that  lined 
the  room  was  one  witli  no  name  ujxjn  it.  Henry  took 
i*-  down,  picked  the  lock  with  his  pen-knife,  and  took 
out  a  bundle  of  pap/ers.  One  had  the  signature  — 
"  Elizabeth  Wintcrsgill." 

"My  God!"  said  Henry. 

He  thrust  the  papers  back,  replaced  the  box,  put  tlie 
letter  amongst  the  others  in  his  father's  rack. 

Then  he  sat  down  once  more  on  his  father's  chair 
and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands.  The  fme  career 
he  had  planned,  where  was  it?  Shame  and  ignominy 
and  dread  had  blotted  it  from  iiis  mind. 

An  iiour  or  two  later  the  senior  clerk  uiilocked  the 
door. 

"  ^^r.  Henry,"  he  said,  not  unkindly  as  the  .slianie- 
stricken  lad  staggered  before  him,  "the  (>M  ladv  at 
the  Hall  is  dying  and  your  father's  gone  t(j  m.ake  lier 
\\  ill.  I'd  go  home  if  I  were  V(ju  and  t;et  y  nietliing  to 
eat." 

Henry  scarcely  touched  the  sumptuou-  tea  Ii's  niullicr 
and  Mary  Ann  had  prepared  to  take  tlic  place  of  his 
forfeited  diin.er  ,  and  Mrs.  Topham,  reading  in  his  i)rc- 
occupalion  and  downcast  looks  the  bitterness  of  his 
recent  humiliation,  forel)ore  to  question  him.  It  was 
she  who  suggested  that  Henry  shouUl  go  to  the  Olive-s' 
and  enquire  for  her  how  his  cousins  had  found  the 
household  at  the  Howe. 

Henry  went  by  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  meeting  with  Tom  at  ihe  kernel,  a,d<ed  him  to  tell 
Annie  to  come  to  him  in  the  garden.  Henry  admired 
Marion:  she  fascinated  and  dazzled  him:  but  he  was 
in  no  i.umour  hat  night  to  meet  iier  grand-world  inati- 
ner  and  brilliant  witticisms  with  that  readiness  which 
consoled  hi^  boyish  pride. 
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,-    ,  ,  .      '^''  "(-auty  ot  anotlier  s^rt  — tlic  ch-irm 

imnv  ?u-c       \      •  '"t^'^^^ts   and    tendernesses   ,,f 

,■  ,   ',"""   ''"'^^^   "°^^-   '■^^■"^•ath   the   arch    , 

i^rellised  ann  <»  honoiic  intu   ot 

-'i;^-^ii]:;;^;sz'sis:. "■■■ 

;..      caper,,:  Ton,  ,,.,„  gone  i,.  for  uX.  wi    t.'     " 

■  I"'-  ll...un  jfardeii  al  the  Hali  '■ 

.cnr7  and  Annie  paeed  up  an.'  ,io«-n  ,l,e  path  !„■ 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  Ilcnry,  '  slic  said  affectionately. 
"  I  don't  believe  you've  heard  a  word  I've  said  to  you. 
And  vi>n  look  quite  pale  and  ill,  poor  bov." 

"  And  I  feel  it."  Henry  said.     "  My'Cod,  I  feel  it.' 

"  Henry,"  exclaimed  the  frightened  girl.  "  what  is 
it?  What  makes  you  talk  like  this?  Father's  in  the 
surgery  — " 

"  Fie  wouldn't  do  me  much  good."  Flenry  said, 
laughing  harshly.  "  It's  not  medicine  I  want.  Annie 
—  if  I  tell  you,  and  I  must  tell  somebody  or  T  si  11  go 
mad,  I  th'nk  —  can  you  keep  a  secret?" 

'"  You  knriw  I  can,"  she  said. 

"Then" — he  glanced  ncr\ou.ily  round,  a^  if  the 
faint  rustle  of  the  night  air  amid  the  trees  had  been,  the 
step  of  an  eavesdropper. 

"  There  is  no  one."  jVnn.'e  said.  "  Mariun  is  showing 
mama  some  of  her  dresses.  The  boys  are  all  out.  The 
children  are  in  bed.  Xo  one  will  cume  here.  We  are 
quite  alone." 

And  so  Henry  told  her  in  fearful  half  whisper..,  with 
backward  looks  of  apprehension,  with  sudden  starts  and 
long  pauses  of  unutterable  shame. 

Annie's  face  was  white  when  he  had  finished  but  her 
hand  still  lay  in  his. 

Henry  mopped  away  the  sweat  that  had  broken  uit 
upon  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchiet". 

"  You  know  it  all  now,"  he  s;nd.  "  Sooner  or  later 
the  truth  is  bound  to  come  out.     And  tiien?  " 

"And  then,"  repeatetl  Annie. 

"  ^'ou'il  have  to  gi\e  me  up.  You  cannot  help  it. 
L^ncle  James  would  make  you.     It's  the  end." 

"  .And  if  I  would  not  give  you  uj).  Flenry."  said  the 
girl  softly,  "if  papa  wire  willing  to  let  things  remain 
as  they  are?     What  then?  " 

"  If  ll  at  were  utily  iK)ssible,"  said  Henry.     "  If  thai 
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were  only  poss,ble,-..h,  nn-  Gr,d-ih.n  I  cuuld  lace 
!t.     I  xyould  u-o  k  like  a  black  in  that  beastlv  office 
T  ;vo,.ld  do  a     I  could  to  ^vipe  it  out.     Ii  you  ..uld 
ick  tM  me  —  '  -^ 

-  You  ki    ..V  I  should  stick  to  you  if  ^ve  wore  mar- 
ried,    said  Annie  simply.     -  Why  not  now"'  - 

Anc^  the  steadfast  hand,  she  knd  upon  hi  shoulder. 
iK  tool-  and  pressed  against  his  br  ast.  bou  in^r  hi,  i„,,i 
upon  them,  as  t,.r  a  moment  the  horror  of  uhat  he  had 
tnld  her  overcame  him  and  cruel  tears  f..r  his  fathtr'^: 
si.ame  icll  hot  upon  them. 
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''  To  I)c  sure  1  nc\cr  seed  auj;lii  to  equal  our  Xannie, 
never/"  remarked  Mrs.  Tliompson,  as  she  and  her 
d.aughters  foregathered  in  the  hoiisc-phce  one  morning- 
for  their  customary  "  snack  "  at  eleven  o'clock.  "  S1k> 
looked  as  pale  as  skimmed  milk  in  Church  on  Sunday 
and  about  as  poor  in  sperrit.  '  \\'hatever  ails  you? '  I 
says  to  her,  and  when  I  see  her  at  night.  '  In  your  con- 
dition," I  says,  'you  should  be  as  happy  as  possible  not 
fretting,"  I  says,  "unless  yon  v/ant  the  baliy  to  be  that 
worrity,  there'h  be  no  floing  with  it."  '  I  am  not  fret- 
ting,' she  says  to  me.  *  Really,  mother.  ii"s  nothing,'  she 
?a>s,  'I  am  quite,  quite  ha])])y.'  'Well,  then,  all  I 
can  say.'  .says  I,  'is  that  if  folk  judge  you  by  your 
countenance  you  don't  look  it."  '" 

"  "Twas  the  close  Church,  mebbe,""  said  Becky,  blow- 
ing the  froth  from  the  mug  of  ale  Miss  Deborah  liad 
just  tilled  for  her.  "  The  way  that  that  yonng  man  of 
Miss  Topham's  do  maunder  on  to  be  sure.  Talking 
of  killing  .souls  yesterday,  he  was,—  v^  by,  1  ain't  got  the 
patience  to  barken  to  him."' 

The  Curate's  sermon,  to  which  Miss  Reeky  had  thiiJ 
alluded,  bail  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  Burn- 
thorpe:  and  might  l:,o\  ...lade  more,  '.ad  the  little  con- 
gregation understood,  bow  it  indicated  a  dilemma  oi 
the  Curate'.^  own, —  a  dilem  na  approaching  a'^itenes:? 
and  so  intimately  connected  with  his  approaching  union 
with  Miss  Topham,  that  bad  the  young  lady  guessed 
the  true  trend  of  her  lover's  paragraphs,  it  is  to  l)€ 
doubted  whether  slse  Wuiild  ha\c  lisiened  with  such  i:i- 
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dulffent  serenity  t 


o  a  discourse,  that  had 


practical  mind  as  well  as  to  Becky,  la 
hi.uii-llown  ideas  and  nonsense. 


eemed  to  Her 
y,  largely  made  up  of 


To  tell  the  truth,  on  that  Monday  afternoon  when 
the  Curate  had  failed  in  so  signal  and  ungallant  a  fashion 
to  take  xMiss  Mary  the  walk  they  had  planned  on  the 
Sunday  evenmg.  it  was  not,  as  Mrs.  Topham  had  sooth- 
I'lgy  suggested.— parochial  business,  nor  an  impor- 
tunate visitor,  nor  a  sick  call  th.at  had  delayed  him 
uut  —  a  discoyery. 

_  Writing  at  the  old-fashioned  escritoire  that  morn- 
nig,— the  escritoire  that  had  once  been  old  Mrs  Top- 
ham  s,  and  that  still  had  its  place  in  the  ding^^  dinin- 
rooin,  unaltered  indeed  except  for  neu-  curtains  and'a 
coui.le  of  brackets  adorned  with  macranie  work — 
Miss  ^lallaby's  fayourite  handicraft  —  since  the  dav 
Mary  Ann  and  Henry  had  taken  the  old  lady  one  of  her 
daughter-.n-lau's  sponge  cakes,— the  Curate  tapping 
Idly  at  the  panelled  back  found  it  was  hollow 

Curiosity,  that  was  half  boyish,  and  a  pen-knife  did 
the  re.t.^  A  panel  .slid  back  — it  was  odd  that  Mis< 
lophams  .sharp  eyes  had  not  long  ago  found  out  the 
secret  —  discovering  a  small  compartment  filled  with, 
old  newspaper  c  tings.  Glancing  these  over  — idlv 
n:.>ugh,  and  with.  Miss  Mallabv,  who  had  come  in  to 
lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  looking  over  his  shoulder  — 
one  heavily  ..cored  with  red  ink  attracted  attention  Ijc- 
yond  the  rest.  It  was  Miss  Mallahv's  bony  finger., 
thit  snatched  it  from  the  wondering  Curate';  and  her 
pipuig  voice,  that  read  alou.i  the  same  advertisement 
which  !iad  long  ago  attracted  Mar>'  Ann. 

"Thomas  Morton  Bagster.  Whv '  J  shru.hln't 
wonder  if  it  isn't  Mary  Ann  \Vinter>g^irs  grandfatner. 
Ifcr  mother  was  a  Bagster,'*— and  out  came  the  old 
story,  half  legend,  half  truth,  that  in  the  carlv  davs  of 
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her  coining  to  the  Howe  had  woven  itself  about  the 
personahty  — unique  and  therefore  inconipa-hen^iblc — 
of  ALary  Ann's  mother. 

"Depend  urr,n  iiA  commented  Miss  Mallabv  wiili 
one  of  her  bird-like  jerks.  "  they  never  saw  it  There's 
some  folk,  that  go  throu-h  life  with  their  eves  shut  rnd 
wouldnt  see  a  fortune  _,„.r  a  suitable  wife  "-and 
Miss  -Alallaby  had  concluded  with  an  emphasis  that  the 
Curate  felt  to  be  distinctly  personal —"  no.  not  if  they 
was  to  step  o\er  them." 

Miss  Mallaby  suggesting  that  the  cuttings  should  be 
restored  to  Mr.  Topham,  the  Curate  l.ad  folded  them 
up,  .paying  iluu  he  would  himself  render  them  up  that 
cvei.mg.  Inen  lo^  in  thought  he  had  sat  down  to 
h.s  dinner,  oblivious  that  the  mutton  was  underdone 
and  halt  cold,  and  that  the  cinders  in  the  gravy  sug- 
gested that  Miss  Mallaby- spurned  and  Rejected- 
was  literally  heaping  coals  of  f^re  on  his  head 

After  dinner  he  had  ,    :e  out,   forgetting  all  about 
his  appointment  wuh  Miss  Mary  Topham.  forc^etting 
everything  indeed  except  ////..-that  if  what  Afallal>y 
had  said  oi  the  W'inter.gills  was  true  tlieu  what  Mr 
lopham  liad  ;oId  him  was  not  true. 

He  had  given  the  papers  up  to'  Mi^s  Topham  that 
e^-mng  but  with  onlv  a  mumbled  explanation  ;  nd  with 
tlie_  special  paragraph,  that  had  caus<-d  him  so  much  un- 
easiness, tucked  well  out  of  sight;  and  ALirv.  remark- 
ing cheerlully  that  "die  had  never  known  "anvone  so 
fond   r,f   hoarding  rubbish   as   her  grandmamo  "    liad 
promptly  put  them  in  the  kitchen  ftre."     11  ,  action  had 
relieved  the  Curate  at  the  time.     Miss  Toph.am  had  a 
wdl:  the  Curate  ha,!  not;  but  he  liked  .0  feel  himself 
buoyed  up    propped -like  cottagers  prop  a  drooping 
ittchsia  m  their  window  -  by  the  vigorous  personahtj 
of  his  betrothed.     So  lung  then  as  he  was  with  Miss 
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Mary  u  had  seemed  to  ih.  Curate  that  l,cr  action  fully 
solved  li,s  perplexity.  tJiat.  after  all.  th.  paper  wa.  no 
concern  of  h,s,  that  the  whole  ir.atter  indeed  lu-d  lonr 
a^£.-o_  passed,  beyond  the  limit  of  his  concern;  hut  hack 
agam   m  his  rooms,  pricked  inces.santlv  by  .Alallahv'c 
prymg  curio.iiy.  such  d,n,hts  l>esct  the  Curate  concern- 
ing the  nnegrity  of  his  father-in-law  and  t!ie  fitness  of 
■MS  own  mtendrd,  marriage  as  to  result  in  this  .enr.on 
t.ljon  the  kilhng  of  souls,  winch  -  because  to  many  to 
alk  of  the  soul  seems  not  one  whit  less  shocking  than  to 
alk  of  the  devil  -had  seomed  to  some  far-fetched  not 
to  ,ay  nnprop.,r  thou^^d".  others  like  Mrs.  Topham  and 
James  Oliver  had  carried  lis  lesson  home  and  pondered 
muet.  upon  it.     Mrs.  Thompson  sided  wiih  l!.ckv  and 
shook  her  head. 

''To  be  .ure.-  she  sai<l.  '•  I  don't  hold  w,"  such-like 
talk  even  in  a  pulpu."' 

"  I  fancy."  said  Zip,  '•  it's  William  Nannie's  frettin- 
auout.  lie  ain't  beui  near  to  teeiotal  lately  Fve 
noticed.     Haven't  you.  Deb?  " 

';  ^K.  i"-^  ^  i"''  '^  get  rid  of  Dim  someiimes,"  owned 
Oeoorah  Irankly. 

"If  that  s  all   it  is."  sr.iu   Mrs.   Thompson,   "to  be 

'"'^„/'-  " 'vv'  "^  ''"'"  ^'^'''""'''  ^'^  ^"■''^■"  ^''<-''^  a  fuss  alxHit 
't.  .^hes  Mrs.  Vv  iHiam  Topham  and  that's  all  as  I 
caii  see  that  she  need  care  about.' 

"if  I   was   in    her   shoes."    said    Eeckv.    -mv!    but 
n-ouldnt  I  let  folk  know  it." 

"That's  Just    it,"    said    h.r    mother    approvingly; 
Nannie  am  t  :,ot  no  proper  i.ride.     She  ain't  no  nio're 
airs  as  you  mighr  say  now  than  she  had  afore  she  was 
marrieil  — 

'  Not  half  as  many."  said  Berky. 
"To  be  sure,"  replied  her  parent,  "  she  don't  seem 
to  nsc  to  her  position  as  I  iliought  she  would  have  done. 
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Now  if  she  were  nobbut  like  a  young  man,  as  was  one  o' 
the  grooms  where  I  was  kitchen-maid,  she'd  do.  He 
were  sweet  on  one  of  the  young  ladies  an'  she  on  him. 
lie  used  to  lodge  wi'  a  woman  in  tlie  village.  '  Mrs. 
Brown.'  he  says  to  her.  'you  serve  me  my  victuals  ls 
you  would  to  a  gentleman.'  he  say>.  'an'  don't.'  he 
says.  '  be  a-bringing  in  (  i  the  cheese  along  wi'  the 
other  dishes  but  last,'  he  says,  'as  the  gentlefolk  have 
it.'  " 

"  Did  he  marry  her?  "  said  Becky  with  interest. 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,  an'  a  bad  rlay's  work  by  all  ac- 
counts it  was  for  them  both.  Her  parents  disinherited 
her  and  she  hadn't  a  penny  piece  save  a  little  that  her 
grandmother  liad  left  her.  And  what's  more,  poor 
young  man.  he  didn't  get  liis  cheese  as  he  wanted  after 
all.  For  she  didn't  care  a  bit  how  things  were  served 
so  long  as  they  was  all  on  the  table  together  since  she 
couldn't  abide,  she  said,  the  sight  of  the  girl  they  had 
as  general  she  was  that  untidy.  The  gentry,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Thompson,  as  if  delivering  a  judgment  and  withal 
regretfully,  "  is  that  conlrary."     > 

"  It  strikes  mc,"  said  Deborah,  "  marriage  ain't  wliat 
it  seems  for  all  it  appears  so  tempting." 

"  It's  never  tempted  you.  sis,"  giggled  Becky. 

"  Fve  noticed,"  said  Zip  with  deliberation,  "that 
our  Nannie  have  never  seemed  the  same  since  the  cousin 
as  he  was  engaged  to  come  to  stay  at  Burnthorpc. 
Maybe  she's  jealous  of  Lady  Winterfield." 

"  She  ain't  never  said  nothing  to  make  you  think  so 
—  has  she?"  asked  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Zip  shook  her  head. 
'I'hen  it's  no  more  than  one  of  your  own  fond  no- 
tions," said  her  mother  with  some  heat,  "  and  don't  g" 
letting  your  father  hear  you  talk  that  way.     There's 
been  en^nigJ!  gossiji  as  it  is." 
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That  the  horcilom  of  which  Marion  had  complained 
to  Annie,  as  thc\  had  walked  that  afternoon  to  the 
Howe,  was  no  legitimate  excuse  for  what  followed,  1 
.i^rant:  but  that  the  relations  between  herself  and  Wil- 
liam were  such  as  the  gossips  described  —  and  as  soon 
as  the  fortnight  ot  ?Jarion's  vi-it  had  ended,  they  had 
C'>llected  about  its  happenings  like  flies  at  a  midden,— 
T  entirely  deny. 

Secret  meetings  were  reported  that  could  never  have 
taken  place :  embraces  described  by  tliose  who  could 
not  jwssibly  have  seen  them:  and  mud  —  far  off  its 
aim,  but  plentifully—  was  flung  at  her  character  and 
William's. 

William  had  met  Marian  altogether  tliree  times  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  her  visit.  Once  at  the  local  Agri- 
cultural Show,  where  he  had  seen  her  the  smiling  com- 
placent centre  of  a  bevy  of  flne  folk  and  was  passing 
luirricdly,  when  she  had  quitted  them  quickly  (Marion 
liad  grown  wiser  since  that  day  we  saw  her  on  Scar- 
borough sands  hurrying  away  with  her  little  brood  of 
hobbledehoy  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  vicinity  of 
Mrs.  Ryder  and  her  friends)  and  gone  towards  him 
with  outstretched  hand  a. id  a  note  of  protest  in  her: 
"  Cousin  William,  how  do  you  do?  "  and  again  as  she 
was  waiting  in  the  gig  for  her  father  outside  a  cottage 
door. 

William  had  stood  and  talked  to  her  on  this  occasion, 
his  arm  upon  tlie  splashboard,  her  face  bending  to  his, 
for  fully  half  an  hour  so  the  gossips  had  said :  though 
in  reality  their  conversation  had  been  brief  indeed.  But 
it  was  then  that  William  had  pleaded  to  see  her  again 
atid  alone;  and  Marion  had  consented  to  a  secret 
meeting. 

It  indeed  she  might  have  forgotten  had  there  been 
some  other  distraction  that  promised  more  amusement: 
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as  it  Avas  they  liad  met  and  indulged  l();;ctr,cr  in  old  re- 
membrances that  had  been  best  forgotten  by  them  both. 

But  Lady  Winterfield  was  no  fool  as  th.c  world  counts 
such.  She  IukI  won  her  position  too  hardly  to  forfeit  it 
lightly  to  the  i'-,dulgence  of  wliat  was  now  a  rnerc  senti- 
ment made  piquant  by  the  associations  of  their  old  re- 
lationship. Ill  the  great  world  in  which  slie  played  her 
part  with  sc  much  distinction  there  were  men,  who 
were  almost  as  much  her  slaves  as  William  was  and  had 
been:  but  slie  never  failed  to  keep  their  admiration 
within  tlie  bounds  of  (L-c  irum  ju.-^t  as  o\er  \\'illiam  — 
more  primitive  and  therefore  more  difficult  of  restraint 
though  he  was  —  she  wielded  a  certain  col  authority. 

Marion  was  one  of  tho^e  women  who  delight  in  provo- 
cation as  a  skilful  angler  in  the  successful  casting  of  a 
fly:  and  where  an  honest  passion  \\.nild  have  overleapt 
the  barriers  that  custom  and  con  vent  icn  have  imposed 
upon  it.  Marion  understood  just  when  to  draw  back 
and  interpose  the  chilly  reserves  of  a  disconcerting 
prudery. 

So  it  came  al)out  that  when  :\Iari,.n  Uft  P.nrnthorpe, 
it  was  wuh  an  easy  conscience  and  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  mischief  she  had  wrought. 

William's  nature  — as  Marion  had  discovered  to  her 
greater  zest.— was  largely  primal:  and  the  old  passion, 
which  had  ne\  er  died  for  her,  she  had  recklessly  fanned 
into  a  llame.  It  possessed  William  now  —  possessed 
hini  like  an  obsession:  there  was  none  of  the  chivalry 
in  It  that  had  characterised  his  youthful  love-making: 
nothing  of  that  deeper  respect,  which  had  underlain 
his  first  attraction  to  Namiie:  it  was  malevolent  in  its 
influences,  baneful  in  its  result. 

Decency,  self-respect,  affection  for  his  wife,  even  the 
commonest  regard  for  her  and  for  her  condition,— 
these  tilings  were  swept  away  as  by  the  swirling  current 
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of  a  river  in  full  flood.  Even  in  his  avocati(jns  aljout 
the  farm,  in  the  instincts  of  his  animals,  he  found  some 
htstful  image  of  his  passion  and  battened  shamelessly 
upon  desire. 

lie  grew  surly  and  morose:  took  little  notice  of  his 
wife:  was  sometimes  harsh  to  her:  drank  more  and 
more  heavily. 

Niglit  after  night,  Miss  Deborah,  presiding  over  the 
bar  of  ilie  "  Black  Horse  "  would  refuse  with  sisterly-in- 
law  solicitude  to  fill  him  another  glass.  William  swore 
lie  did  not  care.  He  had  had  enough  to  inflame  appe- 
tite, to  whet  sensaticjn.  Marion  was  his  only  thought, 
—  to  have,  to  possess  her  the  thing  he  lived  for. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  Ellen  Thorpe  was  not  far  wrong, 
when  in  describing  that  time  to  Mary  Ann,  she  main- 
tamed  that  William  Topham  for  a  season  at  least  was 
mad. 

And  Nannie?  She  said  little  as  you  have  heard:  she 
hoped  as  long  as  she  dared  hope:  and  she  prayed  — 
with  pathetic  fahh  ~  always.  Ellen  Thorpe  told  Mary 
Ann  that  on  the  nights  when  William  Topham  was  at 
the  "  Black  Horse  "  and  the  hour  told  them  he  would  not 
come  hoinr  sober,  Nannie,  after  the  lads  had  gone  aloft 
io  their  beds,  used  to  come  into  the  kitchen  and  wait 
there  with  her  feverish  eves  upon  the  clock,  and  her 
cars  strained  for  (he  stumbling  footsteps,  that  warned 
her  she  must  l>e  off  to  bed.  It  was  Ellen  Thori>e,  who, 
on  these  occasions,  thought  it  best  to  minister  to  the 
master's  needs. 

His  wife  never  complained,  never  by  one  word  or  act 
risked  the  respect  she  exacted  from  all  about  her  for 
her  husband.  And  when  the  talk  about  him  and  Marion 
w:is  at  us  height;  and  the  bu>yl.Hidies  came  even  to  her 
with  their  mischievous  tales,  she  heard  them  with  a 
quiet  siriiliuff  show  of  unbelief  th.^^  ^,.trn^•..,l  „,.»»,;.,„ 
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To  her  own  people. —  especially  to  ber  father,  who, 
hearinjT  some  of  the  scandal,  had  sworn  lustily  that 
"  if  old  Topham's  son  slighted  his  girl,  he'd  mar  every 
bone  in  his  body  for  him," —  she  made  a  brave  show, 
laughing  to  scorn  the  tale-bearers  with  no  bad  imitation 
of  Miss  Becky's  boisterous  humour.  But  the  laughter 
came  from  an  aching  lieart :  for  not  the  least  of  the 
loniients  that  wrung  the  poor  child  at  that  lime  was 
the  dread  that  her  father — if  he  discovered  William's 
neglect  of  her  —  sho  .Id  insist  upon  her  returning  home. 
And  abandoned  and  deserted  as  she  was,  to  be  in  Wil- 
liam's presence  —  eveii  unnoticed  —  was  comfort  for 
Nannie:  to  wait  upon  him:  to  feel  him  beside  her  in 
the  restless  watches  (,'f  the  night:  to  hide  her  face  snine- 
times  in  the  coat  he  had  worn  and  Hung  off  and  kiss  it 
furtively  —  these  were  the  trivialities  in  which  she  found 
some  elements  (jf  her  fcjrmer  happiness. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  new  woman  about  Nannie: 
but  much  of  that  which  lias  in  times  past  and  will,  I 
think,  to  the  end  of  time,  make  for  most  men  that 
which  is  bc>t  in  w^men  —  a  something  almost  dnine. 

Late  in  August  some  business  called  William  to  Lon- 
dun:  an<l  he  t'>!d  his  wife  quite  frankly  he  would  pro- 
kmg  his  stay  and  go  duw  n  to  Norfolk  10  see  his  cousin. 
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Marion  was  surprised  to  see  him :  she  was  also  amused 
and  a  little  —  ju>t  a  little  bored. 

She  had  taken  one  ui  her  sisters  back  with  her:  and 
she  was  present  with  tliem  both  at  their  lirst  brief  in- 
terview and  afterwards  at  luncheon,  "  Not  Annie," 
Marinii  had  said,  when  Mrs.  Oliver  had  pressed  her 
second  daughter's  claim,  "  Annie  has  her  own  groove 
here  and  i>  contented.  I  won't  disturb  lier.  But  I 
will  do  what  1  can  for  the  others  to  make  them  as 
happy,"  and  Marion  had  smiled  the  little  enigmatical 
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or  as  miserable 


smile  that  always  baiiltd  ^^Irs.  Oliver, 
as  myself." 

Sally  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  her  cousin  fn,m 
Bunuhorpe.  He  brought  the  latest  news  and  in  iier 
heart  of  hearts  the  girl  was  just  a  trille  homesick  At 
luncheon  she  plied  William  with  questions  one  after 
another  until  the  whole  little  world  of  home  had  been 
exposed  to  her  relentless  curiosity,  whilst  Marion  fed 
her  dogs  or  made  languid  explanations  to  her  husband 
who  was  very  deaf  but  did  not  like  to  miss  the  conver- 
sation. 

They  drank  their  coffee  on  the  terrace:  but  Marion 
talked  exclusively  to  her  sister,  after  telling  William 
that,  1.^  he  only  shouted  loud  enough,  her  husband  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  all  about  his  farm. 

Presently  she  excused  herself.  She  and  .Sally  must 
go  and  dress.  They  were  gning  to  a  garden-i)artv. 
He  was  asked  to  stay  that  night.  No?  Could  thJy 
give  Inm  a  lift  in  the  carriage  as  far  as  the  station"? 
He  preferred  to  walk.  Really,  how  energetic!  Well, 
in  that  case  —  Good-bye.  She  gave  him  the  tips  of  her 
lingers.  "  Her  love  to  everyone  at  home  "—  and  ajrain 
— "  Good-bye." 

H  Marion  had  intended  the  sorry  comfort  of  some 
hidden  nieaning  in  those  words  "  her  love  to  everyone 
at  home."  they  fell  on  cars  deaf  to  the  subtleties  of  in- 
nuendo. W  illiam  had  droi)ped  her  hand,  ha<l  forgotten 
m  his  rage  and  fury  to  take  his  leave  either  of  Sally 
or  the  old  husband—"  You  must  excuse  him,"  Marion 
had  said  laughingly.  "  He  always  was  a  boor  "—and 
\exed,  humiliated,  fuming,  he  had  accepted  his  dismisb-ul 
and  made  his  way  to  the  .vtation. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE    BROKEX    EXOAGEMENT 

William  Topyiam  stayed  in  Leeds  that  night  and 
reached  Burnthorpe  by  the  fovu"  o'clock  train  next  day. 
He  was  not  generally  given  to  keen  observation  but 
o  1  this  afternoon  there  was  added  to  the  morbid  self- 
consciousness,  that  had  been  always  the  bane  of  his 
life,  a  tingling  remembrance  of  his  journey  to  Norfolk; 
and  the  dread  that  others  might  be  already  aware  of 
why  and  where  he  h.ad  gone  made  him  morosely  sensi- 
tive and  quick  to  notice  that  towards  him  at  least,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  station. 
The  solitary  ])orter  (he  had  been  in  the  prime  of  life 
when  William  was  a  boy,  though  an  oUl  man  now  with 
grizzled  hair  and  knees  that  knocked  weakly  together) 
had  looked  slyly  at  him  as  he  lifted  his  bag:  in  the  sta- 
tion-master's nod  as  he  took  his  ticket,  there  was  a 
tinge  of  disrespectful  curiosity;  in  the  "bus  two  of  his 
fellow-farmers,  returning  from  the  cattle  auction  at 
Markington,  had  had  little  to  say  for  themselves. 

Some  irresistible  impulse  prompted  him  to  go  to  Bel- 
mont. Even  if  his  father  were  there  and  did  fulfil  his 
threat  of  turning  him  out,  it  seeir.ed  to  William  that  a 
scene  with  him  w^uld  be  better  than  nothing  for  get- 
ting rid  of  some  of  the  spleen,  that  had  v.orked  in  him 
since  his  interview  with  Marion. 

At  Belmont,  although  Mary's  wedding  was  now 
within  a  week  of  taking  place,  there  reigned  a  silence 
even  more  marked  tlian  usual;  the  cheerful  bustle  one 
assocuites  with  weddiuL^s  wa>^  con.snicuou-'v  ab^''"f  •  -in,! 
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Mary  Ann's  face,  when  she  opened  the  door,  was  pale 
and  concerned.  ^ 

Mrs  Tophani  was  alone  in  the  breaktast-rooni 
^Miy.    ^^llham,"    she    exclaimed,    ri^in"-      "Then 
you  vc  heard.     It  is  good  of  you  to  come." ■'' 
.    I  u    !l   -J''^^''^  ^^'^^t ?  "  relocated  \\-illiam  Tophain 
and  he  thought,  as  he  looked  down  into  her  face    that 
Ins  mother  had  aged,  since  the  time  he  saw  her  la;t 

Mary  Ann  had  waited  to  ask  if  she  should  bring  i,i 
tea ;  and  to  her  Mrs.  Topham  spoke  ^ 

^;Have  you  told  IMiss  Alary  tea  is  ready  ^•• 
\es   mam,  but  she  won't  come  down  and  she  says 
>he  won  t  haye  anything  took  up."  ^ 

''Has  she  eaten  her  dinner?" 

"  Won't  she  let  you  in?" 
"  Xo,  mam." 

Mrs   Topham  sighed;  Mary  Ann  left  the  room 
^^  \\  hat  s  up  with  Mary  :^  "  said  William. 

I   thought   you    had   heard."    said    Mrs.    Toph.am 
liie  marriage  is  broken  off." 
"^\■Ilat?"  William  shouted. 

'•It   is   broken   off."   repeated   his   mother  .Irearily 
Mr.  .Morton  went  away  for  a  few  days  last  week      Of 
course   we  thought  nothing  about  that.- so  near  the 

J^^dd^.g  too.  lUu  ycM.nlay  mo.ning  he  wrote  to  yottr 
lather  to  ..ay  he  could  not  possibly  go  through,  with  it  " 
;;i  iK-r  agitation  the  poor  lady  repeated  hcv  words- 

could  not  possibly  go  through  with  it  " 
^^^^I'The  damned  scoundrel!"   said   William.     -  Why 

Mrs.  Topham  shook  her  head. 

.    ".^  ^^"'t  '^'"i-jw.     Xo-oiie  know.s.     Bnt  if  =^«m,c  < 

ue  na^not  really  been  the  same  for  some  time.     Your 
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father  has  not  been  himself  lately  cither  —  so  worried 
'And  I  am  afraid,  though  he  does  not  tell  me  anything 
he  may  have  been  speculating  and  had  losses.  If  so  an( 
Mr.  Morton  has  heard,  that  may  have  something  to  d( 
with  it." 

"  He  won't  have  the  pill  without  the  gilding  —  won' 
he?"'  said  William  grimly.  "Confound  the  animal 
Only  let  me  meet  him  — " 

*'  I  don't  know  Avhat  to  think."  said  ]^drs.  Topham 
passing  her  hand  over  Her  face.  "  In  his  letter  he  give 
no  reasons  at  all.  And  yet  your  father  seems  perfectl; 
satisfied.  Mary  says  it  is  all  licr  father's  fault.  Shi 
has  locked  herself  in  her  room.  She  refuses  to  let  u 
in,  to  speak  or  to  have  any  communication  with  us  a 
all.  ^ly  only  comfort  is,"  concluded  IMrs.  Topham  un 
consciously  adding  a  touch  of  comedy  to  the  disaster 
"  that  though  she  refuses  to  take  any  of  the  food  W( 
send  up  to  lier,  .-.lie  must  have  been  down  in  the  tiigh 
to  the  cellar,  for  there  was  (juite  a  large  slice  gone  ou 
of  the  cold  Ijcef,  and  some  creams  that  ]\Iary  Ann  hac 
been  trying  for  tlie  wedding  breakfast  had  disappcaret 
as  well.'' 

"  I  can't  understand  it."  said  Williau].  "  Is  the  fel 
low  coming  back  again?  " 

"  lie  is  not  coming  back.  He  says  of  course  that  al 
the  blame  must  be  attributed  to  him.  But  you  know 
Lurnthorpe,  William,  the  gossip  will  embitter  Mary'; 
whole  life." 

William  swore  angrily,  paci  ig  up  and  down  th< 
room. 

"  If  you  go  upstairs."  continued  Mrs.  Topnam,  "  yoi 
will  see  all  the  presents,  her  dress  and  trousseau  thrusi 
into  one  room.  I  never  saw  such  a  sight.  To-morrou 
Annie  Oliver  is  coming  to  help  nic  to  get  some  of  tlif 
thmgs  sent  back.     But  it  is  terrible,"  the  tears  were 
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^^treaming  down  her  cheeks,  "and  the  worst  of  it  h 
•.ViJhan],  she  really  loved  him." 
"  The  first  person  she  has  then."  said  WiHiam. 
i^erhaps,  '  said  his  mother  gently.     "  But  that  does 
not  make  it  any  less  hard  for  her.  does  it  '^ " 

"What  does  Henry  say  to  all  t.is?"  said  William 
presently. 

Mrs.  Topham's  face  was  all  disiress  again 
Henry  "  she  repeated,  "  I  can't  make  Henrv  out 
He  hasn  t  been  himself  for  some  time  and  now  this  af- 
tair  seems  to  have  completely  broken  him  down      I 
cannot  help  thinking.  AX'illiam.  that  at  the  back  of  it  all 
there  is  some  great  trouble.     That  Henry  knows  of  it 
;liough  he  will  not  speak,  I  am  sure.- that  your  father 
Knows  — I  am  certain  — and  that  this  voung  man  may 
nave  found  it  out  seems  probable.     But  what  it  is  I 
cannot  divine  though  I  think  and  think  and  think  " 
^  There  was  a  pause  in  which  William  drank  thirstily 
tiie  tea  his  mother  had  poured  out  for  him;  and  Mrs 
Top^iam  dried  the  tears  with  which  her  eves  seemed 
swollen. 

''  I  have  never  asked  how  Xannie  is,"  she  said  pres- 
ently, m  her  ordinary  kindly  way. 

'm  ''t'T."'\^^^c"  J^er  tin's  last  week."  said  Wil'-'am 
grutiiy ;  .  ve  been  to  London,  you  know.  I  went  from 
t.icre  to  Thetford  and  had  a  look  at  Marion  " 

"  Indeed."  said  Mrs.  Topham  stiffly.  "  And  how  did 
-unrion  receive  you?  " 

Willi.im  Topham  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"As  you  would  expect  her  to  receive  — a  country 
cousin ! " 

"Xannie,"  said  Mrs.  Topham  gently,  "will  jiave 
■veaned  wiihout  you.     You  must  be  sure  to  let  mc  know 

•'   "'iV-'-n-'"  "'■"'""  ''^"^'  ^^^  >^^^^''<-     /"viiu  ue  very  kind  to 
•itr,  \\  illiam,  my  dear,  be  very  kind." 
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William  made  no  reply.  Henry  did  not  come  in. 
"  Tie  was  ^vorking  overtime  at  the  office,"  his  mother 
explained, —  and  Mr.  Topham  \vas  at  Bishopton. 

As  Mrs.  Topham  walked  with  \\'illiam  down  tlu 
laurel-bordered  drive  to  the  gates,  whose  fantastic  grif- 
fins looked  in  the  red  sunlight  more  menacing  than  ever, 
she  reverted  again  ti)  the  unknown  trouble  that  seemed 
aliiiftst  to  materialise  itself  in  those  monstrous  forms 

"  William."  she  said,  looking  back  at  the  house,  "  1 
often  think,  and  God  forgi\-e  me  if  I  do  wrong,  that 
your  father  has  not  made  all  his  money  fairly.  Look  at 
the  Falls,  look  at  your  grandmother's  Will, —  such 
money  can  ne\-er  bring  a  blessing.  Is  its  curse  upon  U5 
now  ?  " 

"  It's  been  on  some  of  us  pretty  well  all  along,"  said 
William,  as  he  strode  away. 

Nantn'e  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room  window  sew- 
ing, much  as  William  had  been  wunt  to  see  her  in  tlie 
bar-parlour  at  the  "  Black  Horse.''  But  to-day  her 
pretty  face  was  drawn  and  tear-stained ;  and,  as  her 
husband  entered,  she  thrust  her  work  hastily  out  of 
sight  beneath  her  apron,  v.diilst  with  Hushed  cheeks  and 
downcast  eyes  she  waited  for  him  to  speak, 

Ellen  Thorpe,  who  had  met  \\'illiam  in  the  passage, 
had  told  him  with  covert  reproach,  that  the  mistress 
was  not  so  well  that  evening:  and,  indeed,  all  day  Nan- 
nie's head  had  ached  and  tliroW^ed  in  dull  but  annoying 
fashiun. 

Then  Becky  had  been  over  to  tea  and  in  discussing 
William's  absence  had  let  her  tongue  run  sumewhai 
freely.  "  William  would  not  leave  her,  as  he  had  le.'i 
Nannie. —  not  even,  writing,  indeed!"  ?\[iss  Becky 
would  let  him  hear  ab')ut  ii  if  he  were  her  husband. 
"And  going  to  see  Ladv  Winieriield  —  ns  if  there 
hadn't   l)een   enough  talk  already  about  ihem?     Yes, 
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ihere  had  and  Nannie  knew  it  as  well  as  she  did,  .o  wliat 
•vas  the  use  of  pretending  slic  didn't?  Anvwav  if  ^he 
were  Mrs.  Wdliam  Topham,  slie  wouldn't' sii'=o  .till 
undent -not  she.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  dumb 
but  m  her  opinion  there  was  also  a  time  to  speak ;  —  and 
tiiat  time  had  come  now." 

She  had  gone  at  last,  it  being  her  turn  that  evening 
to  entertain  the  young  man,  who  was  courting  her,  in 
the  parlour. 

_^  And  Nannie  witli  a  head  that  aclied  none  the  less  for 
i>ecky  s  chatter,  had  taken  up  her  sewing  and  tried  to 
tmnk  of  happier  things  — of  nesUing  baby  limbs  and 
;ireside  lullabies  — as  she  stitched  a  miniature  frilling 
:nto  a  diminutive  shirt. 

^  _  William's  temper  was  no  better  f„r  the  news  about 
nis  sister.     All  the  way  from  Behnont  to  the  Howe  his 
■A-rath  had  fed  itself  upon  it:  it  was  at  \vhite  heat  now 
needing  only  the  flimsiest  contrariety  to  spend  itself  on 
the  hrst  innocent  that  crossed  his  path. 

"Well,"  he  said  roughly  to  his   wife,   '•  vou   don't 
seem  to  have  nmch  to  say  to  me." 

"  I  am  so  surprised,"  said  Nannie.  "  Vou  ha-e  never 
zcrote,  you  see.  so  I  didn't  expect  vou." 

"  Say  '  written,'  "  William  corrected  Iicr  irritably. 

"  Written,"  said  Nannie  obediemlv.  •'  Shall  I  n-et 
you  some  tea? "  '  " 

"  No,  I  don't  want  vour  damned  tea."  answered  Wil- 
liam rudely.  "  You  sit  there  like  a  numb.^kuH  wheti  I 
come  in.     I  must  say  you  give  me  a  nice  ^  elcome  home  " 

Nannie  had  taken  her  needle  and  was  pricking  it  into 
the  wood  of  the  sill  with  little  nervous  jerks.  WilHam's 
anger;  her  own  uneasiness;  Becky's  gossip  seemed  to 
■nake  the  air  electric. 

"  1  didn  t  ask  \-rin  to  P'O  .qw.nv  *'  zho  oo-.-l       "  \'. _ 

of  your  own  free  wilfand  for  your  ov.n  purpose/''  ' 
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" -viid  wliat  was  my  purpose,  pray?"  said  .William 
coldly. 

Nannie  answered  him  i'y'.irectly,  her  blue  eyes  bright 
and  feverish. 

"I  wonder  that  you  came  hack  at  all.  that  you  could 
tear  yourself  away  fn^m  Lady  Winterfield." 

"What  the  devil—"  l>egan  William. 

*'■  I  hate  her ! "  said  Nannie  incoherently.  "  I  hate 
her.  She  has  stolen  you  fn^m  me.  E\-er  since  she 
came  here  that  day.  ycui've  thought  of  nothing-  but  her. 
Even  in  your  sleep  you  speak  her  name.  There's  gos- 
sip all  over  the  place  alxjut  you  both.  Not  that  I'd  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it  if  you  were  not  so  different.  You 
don't  seem  the  William  that  I  married.  You  might  be 
another  man." 

There  ^^•ere  tears  in  her  voice,  in  her  eyes ;  she  looked 
at  William  pleadingly,— ready  to  take  back  every  v.ord 
she  had  said  — if  he  '.vould  only  take  her  in  his  arm.. 
But  \\'illiam  made  no  sign,  ilis  cold  stare  had  some- 
tliing  almost  of  hate  in  it:  although  it  was  not  his  wife 
he  .'^aw  at  that  moment  but  ]\Iarion, —  Marion  with  her 
languid  indilYercnce,  giving  him  the  ti]xs  of  her  tinger-. 
Marion,  h;df  amused,  half  bored,  not  caring  how  openly 
she  snubbed  him;  and  the  secret,  insolent  stare  of  her 
lackeys  at  his  dusty  country  clothes. 
""Good  God."  said  William.  ''If  I  had  knnv.-n  I 
should  get  such  a  reception  as  this.  I  rniglit  iust  as  well 
have  stayed  away."" 

"You  had  better  stay  away  then,"  said  Nannie 
shrilly,  stung  into  such  rebellion  as  her  gentle  spirit  had 
never  known  in  her  life  before.  '"I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  a  man  t'nai's  liankering  after  another  woman  all 
the  time." 

William  took  up  h.is  hat.  "Good  God!  if  that's  all 
you  have  to  say  to  me,  when  I  come  home  to  vou,  bv 
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heaven,  but  I'll  leave  it.  I  know  it  is  fri.  what  you've 
said.  That  I  haven't  done  my  duty  by  you.  '  That 
these  last  weeks  Fve  been  more  mad  than  sane.  But  I 
won't  trouble  you  any  more.     I'll  go." 

He  flung  the  door  open  and  strode  into  the  passage. 
Nannie,  her  brief  anger  already  spent,  called  after 
him  but  the  slamming  door  drowned  her  voice.  She  ran 
l(>  the  window  and  tapped  her  thimbled  finger  frantically 
against  the  pane,  but  \\'illiam  v/cnt  down  the  path  with- 
out looking  back. 

At  the  white  gates  of  the  avenue,  he  almost  ran  into 
the  arms  of  Mr.  George  F^dl. 

"Why,  William,"  said  Mr.  Fall,  "you're  the  very 
person  I  was  looking  for.     Fm  having  a  little  '  do  '  of 
my  own  at  the  old  pub  and  I  wanted  you  to  join  us." 
"  Fll  join  you,"  William  said. 
Mr.  George  eyed  him  slyly. 

"  It's  to  celebrate  a  domestic  event,  William.  Deb's 
said  '  yes  '  at  last." 

"  I  don't  care  what  it  i>."  said  William  recklessly, 
'■  but  Fll  drink  a  glass  to  it,  as  many  as  you  like." 

Mr.  George  linked  his  arm  in  his.  As  he  did  so  he 
looked  back  at  the  window  of  t!:e  jxjrch  room  showing 
above  the  trees. 

"  It  was  harder  than  ajiyone  would  think."  he  said 
meditatively.  "  for  my  sister  to  be  turned  out  of  yon 
old  place.     She  loved  it  like  some  would  a  child." 
"Did  she?"  William  said  indifferently. 
"Aye,  she  did,"  said  George  Fall,  "an'  so  did  I." 
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THE  BLACK  POND 


When  Ellen  Thorpe,  hearing  William's  raised  voice 
and  then  the  banging  of  the  door,  had  gone  into  the 
parlour  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  she  found  Nannie 
on  her  knees  beside  the  sill,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  I  have  driven  him  away,"  she  said  in  answer  to 
Ellen's  questions,  as  soon  as  slie  could  speak.  "  I've 
driven  him  away.  I  i  "t  know  what  con^e  over  nic 
to  speak  as  I  did.  but  I  lutvc  driven  him  away." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  Ellen  ThoriK\  '•  It's  like  a 
Topham  to  speak  hasty.  You've  got  to  karn  the  Top- 
ham  ways.  As  I  was  turning  down  the  beds,  I  sec'd 
!iim  go  out  of  the  gates  along  with  George  Fall.  So 
you'd  bc-t  have  }-.iur  supper.  f(.r  if  he's  got  along  with 
that  fellow,  he's  bound  to  be  late." 

Nannie  did  as  she  was  bill.  She  dried  her  tears. 
She  picked  up  the  chair  that  William  had  overturned  in 
his  headlong  rush  lo  tlie  door;  s!ie  drew  the  curtains; 
she  lit  the  lamp;  and  when  EIIl-u  Thorpe  brought  her 
her  sup])er  of  bread  anil  nu"lk  upon  a  tray,  she  swallowed 
a  spoonful  (;r  two  in  obedience  to  the  old  woman's  urg- 
ing, who  stood  and  coaxed  her  as  if  >Iie  had  been  a 
child. 

When  Ellen  Thorpe  had  gone  back  to  tlie  kitchen, 
shaking  her  head  over  die  basin  still  half  full,  Nannie 
had  stolen  quietly  upstairs  and  placed  a  lighted  candle 
in  the  p<«rch-room  window,  just  as  Miss  Fall  had  dnnc 
often  in  the  days  when  Mary  Ann  was  a  \oung  girl 
•-it  the  Iluwe.      Till  p.  ^lif  \>.  «'!i.!  b 
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took  up  the  little  sliirt.     But  she  could  not  work.     Tears 

i  self-reproach  blinded  her;  her  fingers  trembled;  she 
pricked  herself  incessantly;  and  at  last  she  laid  it  aside 
upon  her  work  table,  where  it  was  the  first  thing  Mrs. 
Topham  saw  when  a  few  hours  later  the  urgency  of 
desperate  sickness  broke  down  the  lawyer's  mandate  and 
she  was  summoned  to  the  Howe. 

One  of  the  farm  lads,  who  had  been  into  Burnthorpe, 
'lad  broughi  back  w()rd  with  him  the  astounding  news 
of  Miss  Topham's  abortive  wedding;  and  Ellen  TlKjrpe 
came  back  to  the  parlour  to  discuss  the  intelligence  with 
Xannie.  Miss  Mary  was  no  favourite  of  hers,  and 
Ellen  could  not  hide  entirely  a  secret  satisfaction.  "  De- 
pend upon  it,"  she  sr.id  to  her  mistress.  "  'twas  her 
temper.  Even  a  poor  creature  like  a  curate  couldn't 
^land  it.     She's  a  darby,  is  Miss  Illary." 

Xannie  listened  in  silence,  her  self-reproach  accumu- 
lating with  every  detail.  This,  then,  was  what  had  so 
upset  William.  And  she  in  her  ignorance  and  blind 
folly  had  heaped  rei)roach  upon  him  when  he  Vs'as  al- 
ready smarting  from  thc^c  things  she  had  not  known. 

It  was  comfon  of  a  srut  to  be  told  —  as  Ellen  told 
her  dryly— that  the  lad  in  passing  had  heard  his  mas- 
ter's voice  loud  aniongsi  those  making  merrv  in  Ikt 
I'ather's  inn. 

''He'll  be  l-Aic  lo-night  for  certain."  said  I'.llen. 
*'  You  get  away  to  bed  and  I'll  >it  up." 

But  Xainu'e  refused  to  go  to  bed.  and  as  soon  as  the 
lads  had  disappeared  up  the  lailder.  that  led  t.^  their 
sleeping  loft  above  the  kitchen,  she  left  the  lonely  sit- 
ting-room  an<I  joiunl  l-.llen  Thorpe.  The  old  woman 
was  sitf'ng  by  the  fire,  reading  al.u.I  to  ]icr.stlf  as  v  is 
her  custom  from  the  Bible,  that  lay  open  upon  her  knee, 
the  Psalms  for  that  evening. 

--Niinnic  sat  down  ujjposiie  to  Iter,  cornet nncs  watching 
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the  hands  of  tlie  clock  as  they  made  their  slow,  in.per- 
lurbable  round,  somccimes  listening  to  Ellen's  mumbled 
reading,  of  which  odd  sentences  reached  her  clearly 
every  now  and  then. 

"  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord  — 
Lord  hear  my  voice. 

"  My  soul  waitcth  for  the  Lord  —  I  say  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 

"  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord.  With  Him  is  plenteous 
redemption 

"  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty —  surely,  I  have  be- 
haved and  quieted  myself  —  even  as  a  weaned  child. 

"  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  and 
for  e\er." 

Ellen  closed  the  book,  took  off  and  folded  together 
iier  horn-rimuKxl  glasses,  which  she  i)ut  between  the 
pages,  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

"  He'll  be  back  ^•erra  soon  now,"  she  said  encour- 
agingly to  Nannie. — '*  tliy  sister'U  none  let  him  bide 
over  long.     Trust  her." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  house,  that  was  almost  palpa- 
ble. The  fall  of  a  cinder  to  the  grate  :  a  snore  from  one 
of  tlio  sleepers  in  tlie  loft  above  iheir  heads,  the  fussy 
tick  of  the  time-piece  \)\<m  ilic  m;uileKln.'lf.  ilie  deeper 
tones  of  the  wooden  grandfather  clock  on  the  stairs  — 
these  were  the  only  sounds  and  they  seemed  to  throw 
into  even  greater  relief  the  strained  expectant  quiet  of 
the  house. 

Presently  with  a  gurgle,  the  clock  on  tlie  stairs  struck 
twelve:  and  at  the  last  stroke  Nannie  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  she  said,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  heart.     "  i  feel  it  here." 

Ellen,  who  had  been  dozing,  looked  at  licr  bewildered. 

'*  It's  twelve  o'clock,"  said  Nannie  wildl\ .  "  and  he 
hasn't  come.     Doii'i  yuu  iiear?     Ik-  nabii't  euine.     He 
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said  he  wouKln't  come  back.     Something  has  happened." 

"Best  rouse  tlie  lads  and  let  them  gang  and  laik- 
him,"  said  Ellen.  "  It's  a  darkish  night.  If  no-one's 
seen  him  he 'ne  he  may  have  missed  the  road.  Which 
way  would  he  come,  think  you?     By  the  pond?  " 

Nannie  nodded.  She  could  not  speak,  an  indefina- 
ble dread  had  gripped  her.  Once  long  ago  a  farm  lad 
in  the  Falls'  employ,  coming  on  a  dark  night  from 
Burnthorpc.  had  wandered  into  the  pond  and  been 
drowned.  Dnnvned  clearly  through  misadventure  and 
not  design,  so  a  sagacious  country  jurv  had  decided, 
because  in  the  pocket  of  his  cord  breeches  had  been  found 
a  ro.sy-cheeked  apple. 

"  I'll  wake  the  lads,"  said  Ellen,  rising. 

But  Nannie  held  her  arm.  She  was  not  ilie  woman 
lightly  to  discover  their  master's  shame  before  his  serv- 
ants. 

"He  nuiy."  the  worIs  came  inarticulate — "have 
stumbled  ur  fallen  asleep.  ,\\'e  will  take  the  lanthurn 
and  go  ourselves." 

Ellen  hesitated.  She  did  nnt  lack  courage,  but  even 
she  was  not  wlidlly  inclined  to  brave  the' ghostly  ru- 
mours thai  prc-.ailcd  about  the  Black  Bond  on  a  dark 
inght  such  as  this.  But  of  little  good  was  it  to  speak 
!  )  Nannie  of  such  fears.  This  limi^l  creature,  who  liad 
been  wont  to  startle  at  an  opening  door,  to  tremble  at 
the  sough  of  wind  about  the  liou-e.  to  c  v/er  if  the 
stairs  had  chanced  to  creak  on  stilly  nights,  faced  her 
now  with  the  arrogance  of  a  superb' courage. 

Ellen  spoke  of  the  child.  Her  words  fell  on  cmptv 
cars. 

The  child  hidden  in  the  woinb  — though  in  many  an 
hour  of  silent  rapture  she  had  dreamt  upon  it  —  was 
as  nothing  to  Nannie  compared  to  William,  her  hus- 
band. ii,c  luaii.  wiio^e  head  had  laid  in  love's  abandon- 
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ir.ent  upon  her  breast,  between  whose  being  and  hers 
were  knit  a  thousand  subtle  filaments  of  silent  love 
and  worship  and  devotion. —  filaments  so  fine,  so  deli- 
cate and  yet  so  strong  that  it  had  seemed  to  the  forsaken 
wife  that  not  neglect  nor  even  death  itself  should  really 
sever  them. 

And  so  they  sallied  out  together  —  the  old  w^man 
with  her  lanthorn  which  threw  strange  and  flickering 
lights  upon  the  path,  Xannie  ahead  —  eyes  and  ears 
strained  to  the  utmost,  her  heart  beating  fast  but  resolute. 

When  at  eleven  o'cl<;)ck  that  ni.uht  William  Topham 
had  staggered  out  of  his  father-in-law's  house  and  taken 
the  field  path  home,  George  Fall  —  for  w  hom  the  best 
bed  was  in  a  state  of  preparation,  being  himself  in  no 
Slate  for  a  walk  —  called  after  him:  "  Thou'd  best  be 
careful  of  the  pond."  William  had  shouted  hoarsely 
b:ick  that  he  kn.ew  his  own  business  best.  Lie  had  for- 
gotten the  scene  Avith  Xatniie,  forgotten  even  ^Larion 


at  that  moment,  his  licad  buzzed  riuecrlv  anil 
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ai^peared  to  move  without  control.  Once  ^^v  twice  he 
stumbled,  then  his  lanthorn  went  out,  but  he  had  reached 
the  last  field  and  could  see  —  unsteadily  cmtu^li  —  the 
light  in  the  porch-room  window  and  towards  that  light 
he  steered, —  towards  tliat  light  and  v,as  deep  in  the 
pond  almost  before  he  knew  he  had  left  the  ]\ath. 

He  was  x\\\  nearly  to  the  armpits,  sober  once  more 
but  utterly  undone  with  cold  and  exhaustion:  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  only  a  vpiestion  of  minutes,  that  if 
help  did  not  come  soon,  there  was  no  ho])e.  And  in 
that  moment  of  anguish  and  despair,  all  that  might  make 
his  life  worth  living  seemed  to  parade  before  him  and 
mock  his  feeble  .^truggles  to  escaj)e.  lie  ilmugiit  of 
the  child  that  was  coining  and  for  the  first  time  real- 
ised A\hat  that  child  niij,^ht  have  been  to  hiiu  :  but  it  was 
ab(<ut   iut  mother  and   ins  wife. —  the  mother,   whose 
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maternal  tenderness  had  never  failed  him,  and  the  gentle, 
quiet,  loyal-hearted  girl,  who  — before  Marion  had 
crossed  their  path  and  he  cursed  her  name  aloud.— had 
shed  such  a  blessed  influence  upon  his  soured  and 
thwarted  life  —  it  was  alx)ut  these  two  that  his  last  clear 
thoughts  rallied  in  a  desolation  of  helpless  penitence 
and  despair. 

Then  suddenly  with  quickened  hearing  he  caught  the 
soimd  of  the  opening  door,  heard  Ellen 'Hiorpe's  timid 
protests,  and  his  wife's  voice  clear  and  firm,  saw  the 
light  of  the  lanthorn  filter  through  the  garden  hedge  and 
then  come  towards  him. 

He  gathered  all  his  forces  together  then  for  one  des- 
perate shout,  and  though  his  voice  threatened  to  fail 
him  and  seenK-l  to  raitle  in  his  throat  like  the  breath 
111  the  windpipe  of  a  dying  man,  his  call  was  heard,  and 
Aannie  answered  liun,  her  voice  ringing  clear  as  a  bell 
across  the  held. 

"  William.  William,  I  am  coming." 

When  William  called,  Ellen  Thorpe  siid  her  mis- 
tress started  running  like  a  hare.  Unable  to  speak,  half 
dying,  only  dreamily  conscious,  William  heard  her 
splash  her  way  amongst  the  mud  and  fell  her  seize  his 
outstretched  hand.  Then  she  pulled  wiiii  all  her  might, 
pulled  with  a  strength  that  was  almost  supcrliu- 
nian,  pulled  till  the  sweat  poured  like  rain  froni  her  face, 
pulled  till  every  ihcw  and  sinew  in  her  body  ached 
again,  pulled  with  indomitable  courage  till  she  had  him 
prone  upr-n  the  tramjjled  sedge. 

When  Ellen  Thorpe  returned  vaih  the  farm  lads  she 
had  run  back  to  fetch,  William  lay  upon  the  dry  grounc!, 
v/nilst  Xannic  knelt  Ixjside  him,  half  fainting,  her  trem- 
I)!ing  hands  fumbling  in  the  folds  of  his  muddy  shirt. 

feejinff    witll    tllc    ]?.-*.     Aoznnyrit:^    r-.-'.-.'.'.-'i!^.^-    .-.*■    -. 

strength  for  the  beating  of  his  heart. 
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"  lie  that  bui'idcih  his  hoiu^c  with  other  men's  money  is  like  one 
that  gatheretli  stones  for  his  burial." 

WiiEX  William  Topl^.^m  recovered  conscicaisness  he 
was  lying  in  his  own  bed,  piled  high  with  blankets,  hot 
water  bottles  at  his  sides  and  feet ;  Dr.  Oliver  was  soine- 
where  in  the  room  and  bending  over  him  was  Nannie's 
face  white  almost  as  the  sheet  tucked  about  his  chin. 

This  he  saw  as  in  a  dream,  as  in  a  dream  felt  his 
wife's  kiss  upon  his  swollen  lips  and  heard  his  Uncle's 
kindly  voice:  "Come,  come,  Mrs.  William,  we  must 
get  von  to  bed  or  we  shall  have  von  ill  next,"  and  so 
dreaming  slept  again  —  the  deep  beneficent  sleep  of 
reco\ery.  That  next  day  two  notes  came  to  Mrs.  Top- 
ham  at  Belmont.  The  first  —  a  few  ill-spelt  lines  from 
Ellen  Thorpe  —  told  her  of  what  had  befallen  William 
and  assured  her.  in  case  rumour  sliould  assail  her  ears, 
that  he  was  doing  well ;  the  other  was  a  note  sent  by 
James  Oliver  to  his  wife  which  Annie  brought  her 
aunt,  as  she  and  Mr.  Topham  and  Henry  ^-at  at  their 
iiiidday  dinner. 

"  Will  be  detained  here  all  day,"  scribbled  James  Oli- 
ver. "  Premature  labour.  Extremely  critical.  Let 
F-leanor  know  in  case  she  woidd  like  to  come." 

"J  may  go,  John  love,  may  I  not?"  said  Mrs. 
Topham,  handing  the  scrap  of  paper  to  the  lawyer; 
and  Mr.  Topham  bowed  his  head  in  mute  assent. 

T^Irs.  Topham  left  the  ro(ni  to  make  her  simple  prep- 
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arations,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  lawyer 
handed  her  into  the  pony  cliaise. 

''  You  will  let  me  k.iow,"  he  said  —  and  there  seemed 
a  difficulty  about  his  utterance, — "  how  they  both  are?  " 

He  stood  with  his  hat  raised  — an  act  of  courtesy 
not  usual  to  him  --until  the  chaise  was  out  of  sight, 
then  turned  and  made  his  way  slowly  towards  his 
office  in  the  ^larket  Place  with  the  faltering  step  of 
an  old  man. 

When  Mr,  Topham  had  drunk  those  glasses  of  his 
best  port  to  his  daughter's  betrothal  with  the  Curate,  we 
left  him  steadied  in  the  thought  that  the  fate  which  for 
a  space  had  seemed  to  threaten  his  undoing,  was  once 
again  well  wilhin  his  mastery.    Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Mor- 
ton once  unitfd  to  his  family  by  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
even  if  by  some  unseen  means  he  should  discover  more 
about  his  aup'.'s  unknown  relations  than  Mr.  Topham 
had  chosen  tc^  divulge,  the  lawye.   felt  sufficiently  sure 
of  his  man  an;l  Miss  Topham's  wifely  authority,  to  feel 
certain  that  tl  e  secret  would  be  safe.     And  then,  like 
a  bomb  in  the  camp,  dispelling  security  and  with  men- 
ace of  unthinkable  disaster  in  the  future  had  come  the 
letter  from  Canada,  wliich  Henry  —  to  the  making  of 
his  manhood  as  it  proved  later  —  had  read  that  after- 
noon.    This  letter,  which  had  so  puzzled  Henry  by  its 
reference  to  a  fortune — fortune  and  the  Wintersgills, 
forsooth,  with  ^lary  Ann  in  his  mother's  service,  the 
writer  himself  gone  penniless  to  Canada  but  f^r  ?Ir. 
Topham's  bounty,  old  Tom  leaving  only  just  enough 
to  save  him  from  being  buried  by  the  parish  —  until 
his  troubled,  roving  glance  had  fallen  on  that  one  black 
•  Iced  box  without  a  name  and  he  had  known  all. 
George  Wintersgill  had  prospered  in  Canada.    \\c  was 
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111  the  province,  not  to  mention  the  fine  stone  house, 
v.iiich  had  replaced  the  former  wooden  shanty,  and 
which,  in  fond  remembrance  of  the  old  country,  he  had 
called  the  Howe.  The  name  by  one  of  those  strange  ma- 
lignancies of  fate  headed  the  letter  which  had  trembled 
in  the  lawyer's  hand  that  morning. 

George  then  being  comparatively  a  rich  man  and 
able  to  gratify  within  reason  all  his  modest  wishes,  had 
yearned  exceedingly  to  have  sent  out  to  him  the  old 
family  Bible  which  many  a  fireside  recollection  had  pic- 
tureil  in  its  place  upt^i  the  polished  dresser,  Vvhcre  he 
had  seen  it  so  often  as  a  child.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  he  had  written  to  his  sister  about  it;  and 
Mary  Ann  had  promised  to  send  it  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  a  convenient  opportunity.  That  had  come  a  month 
ago  when  a  vounger  brotlier  of  Terrv's  wife's  sister, 
determining  to  try  his  fortune  in  this  new  land  01 
promise,  had  taken  the  Bible  with  him  amongst  hi- 
modest  kit.  ^lary  Ann  herself  had  packed  the  Bible 
but  had  not  noticed  that  between  its  leaves  was  hidden 
tiK  fateful  sheet  of  newspaper,  which  had  once  wrapped 
a  bloater  and  which  fluttered  to  George's  feet  the  mo- 
ment he  removed  the  precious  book  from  its  many 
coverings. 

George  had  read,  and  reading  had  pondered,  and  pon- 
dering had  bethought  himself  of  many  things,  that  un- 
til then  had  been  half  forgotten  in  the  strenuous  progress 
of  his  life. 

George  had  been  the  lad  that  his  grandfather  —  on 
that  memorable  washing-day  —  had  pushed  so  impa- 
tiently aside;  antl  recalling  tliis  and  v  ith  it  the  gossip 
about  his  mother  and  some  of  his  father's  half  maudlin 
revelations,  George  was  quick  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
ireih.er.  lie  ha^l  writ^^en  fir'^t  (p.*:  \Tnrv  Vnn  b.ad  once 
essayed  to  do)  to  the  London  firm,  whose  address  was 
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f    r  d  to  Mr    T    r    '"''7"^  '^  '''''''  '''''  ^een  re- 
it  red    o  Mr.   lopham,  who  had,  they  told  George 

taken   i],e    matter   entirely   out   of   their   hands      bS 

enough  was  said  to  set  George's  imagination  afi^e  and 

h.s  mouth  watering.     The  letter  to  Mr.  Topham  had 

another  and  fa.hng  a  satisfactory  answer,  Georo-e 
threatened  to  come  to  England  himself  "  come  the  falf'' 
J^o  wonder  that  Mr.  Topham  had  been  beside  himself 

ang   d    ear  and  passion.     No  wonder  as  he  drove  up 

0  the  Hall  with  James  Oliver  that  afternoon  he  had 
been  sent  for  to  naake  old  Lady  Metcalfe's  Will,  that  he 
cowered  beside  Imn.  huddled  up  as  if  warped  w  th  cold 
though  the  day  had  been  wann  to  oppressiveness 

James  Oliver  had  glanced  at  him  more  than  once 
iou  re  not  looknig  up  to  the  mark,  John  "  he  had 
s-1  a    last  with  the  kindliness  that  in  him  Sooner  or 
later  always  overcame  resentment 

The  lawyer  had  looked  at  him  suspiciously  from  be- 
neath his  shaggy  brows.  y        ui  ut 

;;  What  makes  you  say  that?  "  he  had  said  gruftlv 
Because  you  are  not,"  James  Oliver  had  replied 
good-naturedly.  J  You've  got  to  take  care  of  your  he    t 
John,  and  take  things  easier  "  ' 

''Rubbisli!"    Mr.    Topham    had    retorted    shortly 

1  m  well  enough  —  too  well."  ^''oruy. 
That  had  been  nearly  a  month  ago  and  to-day  Mr 

Unada,    followed   so  quidcly  by  the  disgrace  of  his 
^augh  ers  frustrated  n.arriage.  there  had^.ot  been  i 
I'urnthorpe  an  unhappier,  more  haunted  bein<^  than  tl  o 
^o  much  envied  lawyer.                                     "        "  ^''"^ 
The  poor  —  and  i]wro  uv>r«  .„„„,. . 

liurnthorpe  and  the  neighbourhood?'wi;orhavlng"suf" 
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fercd  through  the  lawyer's  extortion  or  got  themseh'es 
lassoed  amid  the  shifty  coihngs  of  the  hxw  he  threw 
so  skilfully,  were  hostile  to  him  though  the  clamour  of 
prosperity  had  drowned  their  voices. —  the  poor,  I  say, 
complain  tliat  tliey  see  the  wicked  llourish  like  a  green 
bay  tree  —  but  they  are  too  undiscerning  or  too  dazzled 
to 'detect  the  cankJr  at  the  root,  to  note  the  black  blight 
creeping  slowly  over  the  proud  trunk  or  to  divine  the 
storms  that  rage  and  tear  amid  the  boastful  branches. 

When  Mrs.  Topham  had  told  William  that  she  feared 
his  father  was  speculating  and  losing,  she  was  far  from 
the  truth,— so  far  that  the  lawyer  felt  that  in  compari- 
son with  the  exposure  with  which  George  Wintersgill 
threatened  him,  linancial  loss  would  have  been  a  flea- 
bite.  So  sure.  too.  was  he  of  Eleanor's  loyalty  and 
devotion  that  he  could  almost  picture  the  calm  and 
cheerful  courage  with  which  she  would  have  faced  and 
helped  him  to  face  a  reverse  of  fortune.  But  shame, 
disgrace,  wrong-doing  — these  things  he  knew  histinc- 
tively  would  ijow  that  proud  spirit  of  hers  to  the  very 
ground  <.nd  break  her  heart. 

And  he  was  glad  his  wife  had  gone  away  that  day 
to  the  Howe,  that  for  a  few  days  at  least  he  would  not 
have  to  meet  her  candid  eyes  across  the  table,  nor  have 
his  remorse  and  misery  quickened  by  the  unconsciou: 
anxiety  of  her  affection. 

No  wonder  that  as  Mrs.  Oliver  caught  sight  of  hci 
brother  crossing  the  Square,  she  remarked  to  her  chd 
dren  how  greatL  their  uncle  had  aged  and  how  harasses 
he  had  looked  of  late;  and  she  added  glibly,  "  that  sin 
didn't  wonder,  not  for  worlds  would  she  have  one  o 
her  girls  jilted  like  their  Cousin  Mary  had  been." 

And  yet  Miss  Mary's  matrimonial  miscarriage  wa: 
fhe  lencf  ,>f  ATr.  Topham's  troubles.  Mr.  Morton  rouse( 
in  him  no  chill  of  fear  as  aid  the  menace  of  Georgi 
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,\\  intersgil  .  IcUer  _:  the  Curate  was  too  feeble,  too  impo- 
tent. _^  He  had  denied  himself  "an  alliance  with  Mam- 
nion.  as  he  had  sti^nnatiscd  his  union  ^^  ith  poor  Marv 
for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  rind  the  clerical  souV 
methmks,  ,s  apt  to  become  somewhat  dropsical  uith 
self-miportance:  but  beyond  that  Mr.  Topham's  secret 
was  sate  with  him. 

And  Air.  Topham  cared  so  little  for  the  Curate  that 
cotdd  he  have  got  at  him.  lie  would  have  spent  his  rage 
and  affrontec  pride  t,p<ui  his  l^ody  and  then  not  doubted 
that  he  could  have  blustered  him  afterwards  into  ful- 
hllmg  his  promises  to  Mary. 

Xo,  it  was  not  Mr.  Morton  that  had  aged  Air   Ton- 
ham,  whitened  his  hair,  lined  his  face,  shaken  the  old 
pomix)us   deliberation   from   his  gait.     It   was   George 
■W  niter..g.ll  s  threatened  coming  and  all  it  might  po'- 
tend.     .Mr.  Topham  had  learnt  the  date  horn  a  letter 
of  George  s  to  .Mary  Ann.  that  she  h  d  left  in  the  kitchen 
window  and  which  her  master  had  not  scrupled  to  take 
away  witn  Inm  and  read,  a  letter  that  though  in  it  Geome 
spoke  vauntingly  of  fortunes,  had  le^'t  M^arv  Ann  (Rute 
unsuspicious   except   to   make    her    think    that   Georoe 
seemed   to   have   achieved   more   than   had   once   been 
exi>ected  of  him. 

Though  Mr.  Topham  destroyed  it.  the  letter  took  to 
re,>eating  Itself  in  his  brain  in  a  way  that  was  mad- 
dening. He  heard  it  above  the  drone  of  his  clerks-  in 
the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Magistrate  at  the  Police  Court  • 
even  behind  the  homely  chatter  of  his  wife:  at  ni-dit  it 
attuned  itself  to  the  tick  of  his  watch  beneath  his  pillow 
to  the  rap  of  the  death-watch  in  the  wooden  pillar  of 
the  old-tashioned  bedstead:  nothing  could  deafen  his 
ears  nor  blot  it  from  his  relentless  thought. 

."■".■-■    '''   "--•.fa-;ui!.jii,   ti,,ii   \Nas   more  acute  )>er- 
haps  m  Its  anticipated  pain  than  would  have  been  even 
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the  bitter  reality,  he  fancied  a  change  in  the  bearing  of 
his  neighbours.' a  suggested  stand-oftishness,  a_  distant 
suspicion,  a  cold  and  condemnatory  consideration.  It 
seemed  to  the  wretched  man  that  even  the  Burnthorpe 
children,  who  had  been  so  often  the  recipients  of  his 
boastful  charitv,  had  turned  against  him.  and  that  there 
was  a  something  curiously  objectionable  in  their  wide- 
eyed  stare.  Dav  after  day,  whilst  his  wife  was  at  the 
Howe  and  wli  n  his  business  did  not  call  him  elsewhere. 
he  would  sit  in  his  office,— the  office  marked  "  Trivate," 
—  sit  for  hours,  his  bodily  eyes  gazing  vacantly  in  front 
of  him,  the  eyes  of  his  soul  gazing  inward  upon  the 

past.  .     ,      1         c 

He  thought  of  his  wife  as  she  had  l>een  m  the  days  ot 
their  courtship  and  early  marriage.  The  knowledge  that 
he  had  married  a  step  or  two  above  him  had  pleased 
him  then ;  and  yet  so  assertive  had  been  his  arrogance, 
so  profound  his  self-esteem,  that  he  had  often  in  those 
davs  exercised  a  needless  tyranny  to  let  Eleanor  see  that 
he' considered  iiimself  as  good  as  she  was.  The  recol- 
lection, as  he  l>Dwed  his  head  between  his  hands,  wrung 
a  groan  from  him. 

He  thought  of  William,  too,— of  William  as  a  child, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  child's  clear  eyes.  He 
remembered  how  proud  he  had  been  of  the  little  fellow, 
how  gratified  when  Lady  Metcalfe  had  offered  to  be 
his  sponsor,  how  with  his  birth  his  own  spirit  of  worldly 
advancement,  of  self-aggrandisement  had  gone  forward 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  now  between  Wilham  and 
himself  there  was  irrevocable  estrangement,  a  tale  of 
harshness  and  injustice,  that  could  never  l>e  forgotten. 

Now  it  was  Mary,  who  stood  at  his  knee,  Mary,  who 
had  always  been  his  favourite  because  even  as  a  child 
:_  1...,  .U.-.--.-.-A  .".i.'i-fnchirinpd  w.ivs  shc  had  resembled 
hinrand  had  followed  implicitly  'his  gospel  of  what  in 
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life  were  tlie  things  most  to  be  valued.  He  could  -ee 
lier.  the  fair  curls,  the  blue  eves  like  hi.  o  vn  T  '       i 

-^^thtHinTipped  even  then/and ttt^^n'^^^^ 
She  had  ken  a  great  saN-er  even  as  a  child  He  co  i 
ren.en,ber   gu-ing   her   one    Christn.a.    a    sav  n  s^x 

'^  villaS  r^[  T  rr  ''''  ''-'  -  "eXtS 
ne  Ullage  s\  eet-shop,  had  never  had  a  goodv  or  a  tov 

to  share  u.th  other  children;  and  at  the  end  o      le 

year  she  had  brought  him  her  box   til    and   io  I     I 

P^^ly  displayed  it  as  a  sign  of  t^  d^'t u  e^ 

.Se     ;  eTi'/dT'  ''  '"•  •"  '-''  '''  "-^-.  -ho  lis 
lie  Dox    onl>  his  uiie  had  shaken  her  head,  had  dared 

/wi^itdr^'"^'""^^^"^^^'^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
me  well  nlltd  box  was  ver>'  creditable.     Then  the  fair 

-r  and  the  blue  eyes  and  the  iirm  chin  me  g       i  uo 

he  older    paler,  sullen   lace  as  he  had  seen  if  la     v 

e  tace  that  ever  since  her  broken  marriage  h  d   co'/j 

;r  av::^ir"^"^^'^ '-''  -'^'^-^  -^^^  --»i' 

The  thought  of  Sarah,  too,  haunted  him.  Incidents 
of  the  old  days,  when  he  and  she  had  been  bo  and 
|-I  together  and  winch  he  had  all  but  fo7gotten  \v"  e 

1  beT  i?r"""''  ''  ,'"  ""^-     '''  -"^^l  'pec  ali;  r  ! 
rane  L      '  "•'''  '''f  ^  ^''  ^'''^  ^'^^  into  son.e  boyisl 
er'the  :;• 'r  f  T''""''  ''''  '^'^^  ^'^  "^'^^  Tophan  -" 
ou     imv  £  T  i^^.'^P'"'"  parents -should  ht.l  hint 
out,  how  Sarah  had  come  to  his  rescue  and  one  ni-^ht 
vhen  tinngs  had  looked  their  worst,  had  bro'gh    h    .' 
the  whole  of  her  small  savings.     And  to-day  he  and 
Sarah -m  spite  of  that  handsome  wedcling  pre  e„t  to 
Manon,  and  suave  meetings  in  public  and  atVelmo     -^ 
^  ere  hopelessly  estranged,  and  could  never  again  under 

,^1^  J-  .        '    "   i-b^"-'"-*    tJii    Liie   old   chiidi'^li 

plane  of  sturdy  and  happy  comradeship.     And  ju'ljy 
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so      Tie  had  never  been  slraighi  with  Sarah  —  ^hc  had 
seemed  to  him  weak  and  silly  and  he  had  thwarted  ancl 
teased  Iter;  even  his  inllncnce  over  their  muther  — and 
since  Sarah's  savings  had  saved  his  reputation  he  had 
ahvavs  reigned  secure  in  the  maternal  favour  —  he  had 
uscd'agaiiist  her;  and  in  the  end  he  had  — Sarah  called 
it —  robbed  her.     She  had  also  warned  hun  ot  a  day 
that  should  come  — an<l  that  clay  had  come  — vdien  all 
his  gam  shonld  not  con;'  n  him.     For  what,  alter  all. 
liad'been  the  true  achievement  that  had  crour.ed  his  toil 
after  the^c  long  vears?     His  fine  house,  budt  like  the 
house  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  '^a-  U  and  rocking  al- 
rca<lv  in  its  foundations  ?     The  honorable  name  that  to- 
morrow men  would  spew  at?     The  pride  of  prosperity 
that  had  reared  itself  upon  a  lie,  upon  misappropriation, 
and  was  to  crumble  into  deepest  shame?     The  delusion 
of  '^elf-righteousness  that,  but  for  that  fatal  paper  that 
had  lluttered  from  the  Famiiv  Bible  to  George  Winters- 
gill's  feet,  he  might  have  hugged  to  the  very  end,  seeing 
That  though  rcl- ;ion,  morality  and  public  opinion  are 
fine  things,  yet  they  may  —  nay,  they  do  —  make  as 
many  hvjwcrites  as  saints. 

Thc^e  were  the  things  he  had  accomplished.—  despair, 
igiK.minv.  the  failure  of  all  up-n  which  he  had  set  his 
heart  and  paid  for  so  dearly      And  it  had  been  .so  easy. 
From  the  first  dav  wlieii  temptation,  in  the  form  ol 
Mary  Ann's  mother  with  her  childlike  confidence  and 
her  sensitive  ignorance  ha.l  crossed  his  path,  there  had 
never  been  a  single  hitch:  tliough  Mr.  Topham  couhl 
still  recall  as  in  a  nightmare  that  last  afternoon  with  his 
client  when  the  fear  lest  at  the  tenth  hour  suspicion 
should  dawn  ui)on  his  dupe,  had  so  parched  his  throat. 
that  he  himself  had  been  forced  to  ask  for  a  glass  of 
water,  which  Mary  Ann  had  brought  him   fresh  and 
cliilly  from  the  pump. 
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^    When  Mrs.  Tophani  rclurncrl  at  the  end  of  ten  <lav. 
onngmg  with  lier  the  joyful  news  that  Nannie  was  uu't 
ot  dano-cr.  her  husbaiurs  aUerc!  looks  caused  her  -reat 
concern.  ""^ 

The  time  for  the  Fairs  nas  at  hand;  and  the  next 
day  m  the  Belmont  kitchen  would  begin  the  preparations 
for  the  old  hospitality.  "  But  as  so,  m  as  the  h'airs  were 
o^cr.  said  Mrs.  Topliam  that  evening.  "  John  mu<t  go 
away  with  her  tor  a  change.  Thev  would  take  Mary 
with  them.- yes.  that  was  a  good  idea.  Thev  u-nuld 
take  Mary  with  them  and  go  abroad  for  a  tune  tintil 
the  scandal  about  the  marriage  had  to  a  certain  extent 
died  down. 

"  Henry.-  and  Mr..  Topham  glanced  at  her  I.ov  with 
eyes  ot  t.nd  approval.--  Henry  had  shown  himself  so 
capable  ot  laie.  that  surely  he  and  Mr.  Barker  (the  head 
clerk)  could  manage  things  between  them.  Yes  thev 
nnist  gr.  a  iter  t  he  I\airs.  It  was  no  good  saving  h'e  was 
well.  Had  not  James  Oliver  only  recentlv  warned  him 
•'l^nut  Ins  heart?  A.id  had  not  he  toid  her  himself  to,, 
that  very  morning,  that  he  was  looking  ill  and  .should 
iiavc  a  cliange?'  " 

The  stricken  man  let  her  talk.  He  even  gave  n^^cnt 
and  agreed  that  Italy.— ve..  M.^rcnce  —  it  had  been  a 
sent.menial  wi  h  ..f  his  life's  fn.m  her  verv  girlhood 
to  see  [•Inrenre.-w,mM  d,.  well  as  the  ultimate  g.,a] 
other  journey  -  .\f,or  the  Fair.."  his  wife  said  con- 
fulently.  a,-'  before  the  Fan's  were  over.  Mr.  Topham 
told  hnn.self  as  he  hear.l  her.  unless  a  miracle  intervened 
to  .c;ave  him.  all  would  be  known,  he  hun.scl,  striimec 
exposed !  M      . 

"  Ves."  continued  Afrs.  Topham,  trving  innocentiv  fo 
chspe  her  husband's  gloon,.  "  to  go  by  sea  to  Genoa 
vvouM  be  pleasant.     The  voyage  would  rest  him       And 
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you  know  you  always  enjoy  the  sea,  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Topham. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Topham  hked  the  sea."  He  glanced  at 
Henry  as  he  spoke,  and  in  that  long,  miserable  look 
that  passed  between  them,  each  knew  that  the  other 
knew  the  intolerable  secret. 

"Henry,"  said  Mr.  Topham  abruptly,  "has  looked 
after  me  grandly  whilst  you  have  been  away.  Eleanor. 
He  has  1>een  very  kind  to  me — " 

Henry  got  up  hastily  and  left  the  rov..  i. 

"  Kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve,"  finished  Mr.  Top- 
ham. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  as  :\Ir.  Topham  sat  as  U'^ual 
in  his  office,  staring  with  vacant  apathy  at  the  familiar 
things  surrounding  him  —  the  picture  of  Belmont  above 
his  desk,  the  black  deed  boxes,  the  horse-hair  sofa  on 
which  Mrs.  Wintcrsgill  had  sat  that  day. —  that  the 
office-boy,  a  warty  successor  of  the  youth  v.ith  chilblains, 
handed  him  a  telegram.  It  was  from  George  Winters- 
gill  to  say  he  had  landed  at  Liverpool  and  would  be  at 
Belmont  at  eight  o'clock  that  night. 

Mr.  Topham  crushed  the  \)d.\yc\-  in  his  hand.  A  min- 
ute later  the  clerks  in  tlie  outer  office  heard  a  groan  and 
then  a  fall.  It  was  Henry  who,  throwing  down  his  pen, 
ran  first  to  his  father's  aid;  and  some  impulse  —  almost 
divine  —  sent  the  familiar  term  of  childhood  to  his  lips, 
that  seemed  to  bridge  at  that  moment  years  of  mis- 
understanding: "Dad."  he  said,  "Dad,  what  is  the 
matter?  " 

Mr.  Topham  was  huddled  on  the  floor;  his  lips  were 
blue,  his  face  livid,  he  could  scarcely  .speak. 

"  Send."  he  said  with  difficulty,  "  for  your  Uncle 
James  and  Eleanor." 

1  lenry  went  for  his  mother.  Wiicn  he  brought  her  — 
her  bonnet  put  on  awry,  a  shawl  caught  up  in  hastt  and 
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flung  across  her  shoulders,  her  poor  face  controlled  to 
such  serenity  of  helpfiihiess  as  she  could  summon  to  her 
,~^^''-  lopham  still  lay  where  he  had  fallen 
There  is  no  use  in  disturbing  him.'"  [ames  Oliver 
had  said  with  deep  regret  in  his  honest  voice.  '•  I  have 
expected  this  for  weeks." 

Mrs  Topham  knelt  down  besi.le  him  and  took  his 
heavy  head  upon  lier  knee. 

I'he  lawyer  turned  his  eyes  to  hers  and  seemed  to  fix 
them  there  with  curious  intensity. 

"Bad —  bad —  man.  Eleanor'."  lie  said  between  his 
clenched  teeth ;  and  thus  looking  to  the  last  upon  his 
wifes  face,  so  full  of  unutterable  sympathy,  of  deep 
compassion,  of  subtle  comprehending  and  complete  for- 
giveness, John  Topham  died. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

AXn    LAST 

"  Aii(i  ihc  people  \vc  liavc  known,  t1;c  men  and  women  who  have 
<;pokcn  to  lis  with  warin  hands  —  Can  wo  cast  these  things  hke 
dead  leaves  into  the  fne?  Can  we  He  dowii  fnll  of  heaviness  he- 
cause  of  them,  and  sleep  and  ri^e  in  the  morninc:  without  tliein? 
Ah.  Friend !  " 

There  arc  tliose  living  no'  o  still  renicmlKr  Mr. 
To])harii's  funeral  on  the  First  /air  Day.  And  they  will 
tell  yon  how  for  one  full  hour  buying  atid  selling  was 
suspended,  whilst  to  the  mutlled  tolling  of  the  bell, 
tiic  lawyers  coffm  was  borne  shoulder  high  l^etwecn  the 
pens  of  bleating  sheep;  and  of  tlie  long  procession  of 
those  who  followed  to  pay  their  last  respect  to  the  dead 
man  which  seemed,  as  it  wound  its  slow  way  across  the 
silenced  alleys  of  the  Fairs  a^  if  it  would  never  end. 
Even  the  Iri^h  vlrovers  lulling  against  the  slack-bars 
witli  the  shec|)-d"gs  at  their  feet  and  curiously  gazing 
at  this  spectacle  of  Death  and  Xothingnes^.  that  for  a 
brief  space  had  hushed  the  hubbul)  of  the  b\air>  and  tilled 
the  town  willi  signs  of  mourning,  raised  their  ragged 
caps  or  made  the  sign  of  their  faiih  as  Mr.  To])ham's 
coffin  passed  them,  realising,  jKriiap-.  in  their  dim,  im- 
aginative way.  that  in  this  poor  shell  were  concentrated 
all  the  passions,  the  failures,  the  suttering  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  life,  just  as  the  sun  condenses  into  a  single 
dew-drop  —  like  a  tear  —  the  mists  that  have  permeated 
space. 

Indeed.  ".^  far  as  Mr.  Topham's  funeral  went.  cver>'- 
tV'--^  y:v-  ''  ^  'hat  could  be  done  to  ensure  him  hon- 
ns"  ' :■  !'icn's  minds;  so  that  r»urnth':»rpc 
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^vns  inclined  to  !>c  indignant  when.  >ears  later,  liis 
yunnffcr  son  caused  to  be  set  up  in  the  church  a  me- 
morial brass  Aviili  (^nK-  the  lawyer's  name,  the  dates  of 
his  birth  and  death  and  the  words:     "  ^lea  Culpa." 

Among-  the  mourners  was  one  man,  easilv  distinguish- 
able as  a  stranj^er.  a  man  with  a  lean,  brown  face  and 
a  g'lat-like  l)card  hanj^ing-  from  his  chin,  a  man  in  grey 
clothes  with  wisps  .,f  crape  abmit  his  hat  and  sleeve. 
that  Mary  Ann  had  b.,und  there  that  morning.  Henry 
saw  him  as  he  stood  half  supporting  his  mother  by  the 
side  of  his  father's  open  grave,  saw  him  and  watched  him 
to  the  end  (jf  the  service  with  loathing  suspicion  and  a 
sense  of  sickenin,::  terror.  But  Henry  need  nut  have 
feared. 

George  Winter>gill.  c<mie  hot-foot  from  Canada, 
vaunting  on  the  shi])  that  he  was  going  home  to  "  make 
things  hum."  breathing  the  vengeance  of  shameful  dis- 
closure against  the  man  who  had  robbed  hi^  mother  ar.d 
her  family.— f,,un.l  himself  strangely  liaflled  and  dis- 
comfited, when  he  found  his  man  dead,  rmd  revenge, 
judgn-Mit.  punishment  alike  taken  cnit  of  his  hands. 

Baffled  and  di^comiued  but  alxj  not  unrelieved,  for 
there  ran  in  George  (though  in  appearance  he  was  an 
apotheosis  of  his  father  in  Sunday  clothes),  a  vein  of 
his  mother's  kindliness,  of  her  broader  outlook  upon 
life,  her  generous  temper  an.l  high-minded  tolerance; 
and  also,  do  what  he  would,  George  could  not  forget 
ihat  Mr.  Topham  had  played  the  benefactor  to  "hi.s 
family. 

In  nearly  every  letter  from  his  mother. —  letters  writ- 
ten at  her  dictation  cither  by  Mary  Ann  on  her  Sundays 
home  or  Jerry's  wife,  who  was  rather  proficient  at  pen- 
manship.—there  ha<l  alwiv.  I)ccn  .some  word  of 
gratitiTde  to  .Mr.  Topham.  mention  of  his  kindne.s.s  to 
old  Tom,  of  Mary  Ann's  good  place,  of  the  benevolence 
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that,  mockery  ns  it  was.  ISIrs.  \\'inter?gill  had  believed 
in  to  the  last. 

And  so  George,  finding  Mr.  Topham  beyond  his  reach, 
confronted  with  his  sister's  fierce  loyalty  to  the  family 
she  had  served  so  long,  seeing  Henry  —  little  more  than 
a  lad  —  George  could  remember  him  as  a  child  in  petti- 
coats—  stern  and  unshaken  in  his  resolve  to  right  as 
far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  the  wrong  that  had  1>een  done 
—  George  proved  singularly  amenable.  Of  what  was 
arranged  between  them  Burnthoq:)e  knew  nothing  nor 
indeed  anything  —  beyond  a  nint  of  financial  failure  — 
of  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Topham's  nusiness  was  taken  over  by  his  head 
clerk.  Belmont  put  up  for  sale,  and  ^Irs.  Topham.  her 
daughter  and  Mary  Ann  left  P:lmont  and  moved  into 
the  little  house  in  the  Terrace,  that  had  once  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Misses  Lightfoot's  Academy. 

Tlie  Misses  Light  foot  had  had  a  legacy  left  them  by 
an  old  admirer  of  their  father's  and  on  the  stren.gth  of 
it  had  removed  a  }ear  ago  to  the  wider  and  livelier 
sphere  of  Markington. 

Henry  Topham  stayed  with  his  brother  until  the 
spring,  when  he  went  out  to  Canada,  where  no  less  a 
I^rson  than  George  W'intersgill  had  offered  him  work 
if  he  would  take  it.  Before  he  went  his  engagetuent 
with  Annie  Oliver  was  publicly  announced;  and  twelve 
months  later  she  weit  out  to  him. 

As  to  Belmont  it  was  to  l>e  sold  and  yet  did  not  sell ; 
until  folk  came  to  forget  that  its  name  had  be,m  "  Bel- 
mont "  and  called  it  only  "  Topham's  Folly." 

To-day  it  still  stands  empty  in  the  midst  of  its  neg- 
lected garden.  Tlie  birds  build  as  they  will  now  in  the 
tuUrimmed  shrubberies  and  amongst  the  ivy,  that  almost 
covers  many  of  the  windows.  The  shutters  downstairs 
hang  rotting  on  their  ru;>ty  hinges ;  someone  in  wanton 
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niischiet  has  broken  the  wings  of  one  of  the  great 
dragons  that  guard  its  gates,  and  the  wretched  blasts 

for  all  the  niischievous  lads  of  the  town.     These  are  the 
h:ngs  ^hat  Bunnhorpe  knew;  but  there  are  other  ting 
that  Burntnorpe  never  knew. 

They  never  knew,   for  instance,  tliat  the  house  in 
nie  Terrace  was  not  Mrs.  Tophanrs  at  all,  but  Mary 

^f  whM     ,  '  '""^"^  *  r'  ^"°^"'  ^^^'"^  '^''  ^"  the  house 
of  which  she  was  reahy  mistress.  Mary  Ann  still  chose 

o  lue  as  servant?  Even  Mrs.  Topham  did  not  grasp 
the  truth;  for  the  double  shock  of  her  husband's  de^th 
and  supposed  rum  (that  other  story  of  his  wrong-doing 
she  never  actually  knew),  had  told  upon  her  fnd  he 
once  capable  nnnd  was  even  then  fast  losing  its  hok 
upon  rc.du.es.     Mrs.  Topham  lived  in  a  Present,  tha 

ever  knew  any  sudden  severance  from  wliat  her  life 

'idowhSd.  "^^^  ^"^^^  '''  ^"^  '^'^'^'^  ^-^  -  ^- 

tl-;nl!'n  ^T  \'T'  ^"  ''^'  ^'''^''  ''-'''  t'^e  °'^J  f^n^iliar 
be7f  1  ';  .   r"-''  ^"^'■°""^''^^1  her.  from  the  feather 
>ed.  that  had  I>een  a  part  of  her  dowrv,  to  Mr    Ton- 
iiam  s  watch  that  hung  to  the  tester        '  " 

In  fact   the  house  in  the  Terrace"  was  but  a  material 

cphca   of    Belmont   with    a    spiritual    cHfference;   and 

hi.  difterence.  even  to  poor  Mrs.  Topham's  clouded 

senses,  became  ni  time  perceptible. 

_  There  was  more  ease,  more  comfort,  none  of  the  in- 

uictments.  that  at  one  time  had  made  life  so  burthen- 

---'ine ;  and  about  this  new  Belmont  as  time  wcit  on 

clulciren  often  played,  children  that  could  be  naught; 

Ann  ^^,th  hc-r  rosy  faces  to  the  wall  until  the  phase 
nad  passed;  children  whose  joyous  plav  was  never 
J.cckcd  as  Henrys  used  to  be  in  the  old  days,  when 
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iiis  inoihcT  tuM  liini  fairy-tales  in  whispers;  and  who 
came  as  often  as  Nannie  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  spare 
them  from  tlie  Howe. 

Mrs.  Topham  wa>  greatly  blessed  in  the  domestic  fe- 
licity of  her  sons;  and  in  the  happiness  of  their  married 
lives,  she  seemed  herself  to  live  again  in  calm  and  radi- 
ant thankfulness. 

There  are  marriages  that  are  never  blessed  with  per- 
fect happiness  ;  but  for  those  who  Ihid  it,  T  say  —  and  do 
nut  tell  me  that  I  dream, —  ii  is  the  Ix^st  life  has  to 
cf"er. 

There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it ;  nothing  to  excel 
it.  It  springs  from  the  basest  in  us.  it  rises  to  the 
highest.  It  is  consolation  and  sujjp' rt  through  all  life's 
happenings.  It  is  cherishment  in  health  and  sickness. 
It  is  endurance  through  good  report  and  ill.  Poverty 
does  not  diminish  it.  Time  cannot  strain  it.  Death  can- 
not vanqui.-h  it.  After  long  years, —  }ears  it  may  be 
that  have  held  estrangement  in  them, —  it  has  the  power 
to  clasp  old  hands  as  closely  as  on  the  day  when  youth's 
rosy  fingers  first  treinbled  in  the  young  lover's  palm. 

The  happiness  of  Mrs.  Topham's  s^ns  varied  greatly 
in  degree.  Henry  and  Annie  had  been  companions  from 
chiUlhood.  Neither  had  ever  swer^•■  1  from  one  another ; 
they  had  drunk  at  the  same  sources  of  remembrance; 
they  had  faced  the  first  serious  trouble  of  their  lives 
together, —  as  they  faced  otliers,  including  many  years  of 
hard  work  almost  of  privation  in  country  that  was 
never  home  to  either  though  their  children  settled  tliere. 
After  their  marriage  they  were  never  separated.  Theirs 
was  a  oneness  of  companionship,  of  thought  and  action, 
that  is  so  rare  a  thing,  incn  may  truly  regard  it  as  a 
gift  from  the  Immortals. 

With  William  and  his  v.-ife  it  was  of  necessity  not 
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Llack  Pond  had  n.arked  a  turning  point  in  the  road 

Uhai  IS  the  oxst?"  he  had  a>ked  lames  OHver  on 
that  day  of  peril  and  anxiety,  wlien  xJnnie's  hrst  ehiki 
was  boni;  and  James  Oliver  had  answered  him  with 
characteristic  bluntness.  possibly  with  instinctive  dis- 
pleasure:    "A  still-horn  bov." 

He  worked  hard.  l,e  made  the  farm  pay.  he  was  gen- 
erally respected.  But  no  one  loved  him  as  they  seemed 
to  have  oved  even  the  remembrance  of  Ilenrv  •  and  lie 
remained  to  the  end  a  morose  and  ntelanchol)'  man    " 

Dannie  bnght  and  sunny,  used  to  play  upon  his 
austerity  hke  a  streak  of  light.  She  reminded  one  of 
the  sun-ghnt  that  one  sees  reflected  from  the  grey  sides 
of  some  old  flinty  scaur.  ^ 

How  she  loved  him  was  common  talk;  how  he  loved 
her  was  only  known  afterwards,  when  on  her—  But 
why  go_  turther?  Let  us  leave  the  Howe  now.  whilst 
prosperity  is  at  full  tide:  whilst  peace  and  happiness 
gather  about  its  hearth ;  whilst  little  children  make  -kid 
lis  once  deserted  chambers  and  the  orchard  rings  with 
merry  shouts;  whilst  Xannie  is  still  there  to  st'al  up- 
stairs and  watch  from  the  porch-room  window  for  her 
husba.id  s  coming,  as  she  had  been  used  to  do  in  the 
early  days  of  dieir  marriage. 

So  car.  •'  for  and  tended  by  Mary  Ann  and  so  happed 
about  by  jaithtul  Lwe  and  service,  that  no  ru.nour  of 
the  Burnthorpe  gossip  ever  hurts  her,  Mrs.  Topham 
leads  a  peacelul  and  sheltered  life.  She  and  Mary  \n„ 
who  IS  quite  a  daughter  to  her  now  that  .Aliss  Mary  is 
married—  for  though  it  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you 
how.  Miss  Mary  did  after  all  marrv  the  Curate  —  sleei) 
together  in  the  big  feather  bed,  face  one  another  acros. 
the  round  table  at  their  meals,  and  come  in  the  end  to 
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be  as  inseparable  and  dependent  one  upon  tlie  other  as 
tlie  most  devoted  of  husbands  and  wives. 

But  in  time  a  day  comes  when  the  door  of  the 
double-bedded  room  is  locked  and  kept  locked;  and 
often,  waking  from  her  sleep  in  the  next  room.  Mary 
Ann  sits  up  and  thinks  her  mistress  is  calling  her  and 
then  remembers  suddenly  that  she  needs  her  help  no 
longer. 

It  was  in  those  days  after  her  mistress's  death  that 
I  and  Mary  Ann  learnt  to  know  one  another. 

\\':lliam's  girls  come  to  stay  with  her  sometimes  but 
for  the  mos^  part  she  lived  alone  in  the  Terrace  house, 
"  never  lonely  there  ''  so  she  told  me,  "  never  alone." 

Many  an  afternoon  have  I  sat  with  her  over  the 
bright  fire  and  cheery  hearth,  waiting  for  the  kettle  to 
boil  and  listening  to  her  stories  of  the  old  days. —  stories 
that  with  so  little  skill  I  have  essayed  to  weave  into  this 
motley  histor}'. 

"  Never  alone,"  she  tells  me :  and  I  know  that  as  so 
many  old  and  lonely  folk  come  to  do.  she  lives  in  the 
Past,  a  Past  that  is  so  much  more  real  to  her  than  the 
Present,  that  its  very  ghosts  become  substantialities  and 
assume  again  the  tints  and  glow  of  life. 

And  as  she  talks,  they  come  to  me,  these  shadows,  and 
I  know  them  all. —  Air.  Topham.  his  wife,  William, 
pretty  ambitious  Marion,  Mrs.  Oliver,  old  Mrs.  Topham. 
Indeed  some  I  may  know  if  I  will  in  the  flesh, —  Henry 
a  prosperous  man,  Annie  a  buxom  matron.  Miss  Topham 
the  portly  spouse  of  no  less  than  an  archdeacon,  James 
Oliver  a  man  full  of  years  and  honour;  but  these  are 
not  as  interesting  to  me  as  those  others  that  are  and  are 
not,  that  have  lived  and  sinned  and  suffered  and  gone  — 
whither  ? 

For  m.any  years  Mary  Ann — "Topham''^  Mary"  as 
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ihcy  called  lier  in  Bunuhori>e  —  lived  on  in  the  little 
hoiise  in  the  Terrace,  lived  to  a  serene  and  quiet  old  age, 
seenig  one  getieration  pass  and  another  go,  untif  it 
seemed  that  of  those  who  had  lived  and  endured  v.itli 
her,  she  was  to  be  the  last. 

The  Death  that  comes  to  us  all.— to  you  and  to  me 
—  and,  strange  and  bewildering  thought,  to  the  children 
that  play  around  us,  all  nnconscious  of  the  meaning  of 
their  lives,— Death,  which  some  men  call  the  End.*and 
others  the  True  Awakening  (and  which  be  true  I  wot 
not  nor  greatly  care)  came  at  last  to  this  good  and  faith- 
ful ser\-ant.  came  but  as  gently  and  as  unawares  as  sleep 
steals  tipon  the  tired  child  hushed  in  its  mother's  arms. 


THE  END 


